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RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


THE responsibilities we have 
contracted under the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement of 1902 
are so serious that any ques- 
tion which may involve Japan 
in war must be of the deepest 
concern to us. Yet amidst the 
turmoil of party strife at home 
the fact is apt to be overlooked 
that there are being carried on 
at the present moment negotia- 
tions of the most important and 
delicate character between the 
Japanese and Russian Govern- 
ments, of which it is quite im- 
possible to predicate the out- 
come, though upon their out- 
come peace or war in the Far 
East depends, and peace or war 
in the Far East may mean 
peace or war all the world over. 
In such circumstances it is 
highly desirable that we should 
realise what are the issues at 
stake. 

They are in fact exceedingly 
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simple. To appreciate them we 
have only to compare the situa- 
tion in the Far East eight years 
ago, on the morrowofthe Treaty 
of Shimonoseki, with that which 
exists to-day. In the course of 
a short campaign by land and 
by sea, Japan had pricked the 
bubble of China’s “latent 
power,” and compelled the Son 
of Heaven to sue for peace. 
The terms she imposed were 
onerous, but not dispropor- 
tionate to the magnitude of 
her victories. She demanded 
the cession of the island of 
Formosa and the payment of a 
large war indemnity as com- 
pensation for the blood and 
treasure she had poured out; 
and as a pledge for the per- 
manency of the new régime she 
had established in Korea, she 
claimed to retain possession of 
the Liaotong peninsula, with 
the fortress of Port Arthur, 
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which she had occupied during 
the war. The war had been 
waged nominally to secure the 
peace and independence of 
Korea, and to abolish the more 
or less shadowy rights of suzer- 
ainty China had hitherto ex- 
ercised at Seoul; and Japan 
not unnaturally desired to in- 
terpose a permanent barrier 
between Chinese influence and 
the peninsular kingdom over 
which her own ascendancy was 
intended to be henceforth par- 
amount. In a word, Japan 
was bent upon retaining a foot- 
hold on the continent of Asia. 
Whether this was a. wise policy 
or not from the point of view 
of Japanese interests, is open 
to discussion. But it unques- 


tionably represented the unani- 
mous sentiment of the nation. 
China accepted the condi- 
tions proffered to her. She was 
not in a position to reject them, 


for a resumption of hostilities 
would have meant the immedi- 
ate occupation of the Chinese 
capital by the Japanese forces, 
which had already overrun 
Manchuria. Moreover, there 
was no reason why she should 
take upon herself the respon- 
sibility of rejecting them, for 
when Li Hung-chang proceeded 
to Shimonoseki, he already had 
in his pocket an assurance from 
Russia that the most obnoxious 
of those conditions would never 
have to be fulfilled, as Japan 
would not be allowed to retain 
the Liaotong peninsula. No 
sooner had the treaty been 
signed than Russian diplomacy 
went to work. With the sup- 
port of France and Germany, 
who were both actuated by con- 
siderations of general policy 
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rather than by strong convic. 
tions as to the merits of the case, 
Russia intimated to Japan that 
her retention of the Liaotong 
peninsula, with the stronghold 
of Port Arthur, must be re. 
garded as a permanent threat 
to the independence of the 
Chinese Empire as well as of 
Korea, and a danger to the 
peace of the Far East. This 
intimation was conveyed with 
all the courtesy of diplomatic 
forms, but Japan was given at 
the same time plainly to under- 
stand that the three Powers 
meant to back it up by force, 
if necessary. It was a bitter 
pill for a young nation to have 
to swallow after the intoxica- 
tion of unchecked victory in 
the field; but it swallowed it, 
and swallowed it without even 
pulling a wry face—than which 
no greater proof of self-restraint 
could well be given. 

Eight years have elapsed 
since then, and Russia has 
gradually intrenched herself in 
the very position from which 
Japan was ejected because her 
presence was pronounced to be 
@ permanent threat to the in- 
dependence of the Chinese Em- 
pire as well as of Korea, and 
danger to the peace of the Far 
East. The fruits of a great 
war which Japan was not 
allowed to reap have been 
gathered in by Russia almost 
without an effort, and Port 
Arthur, which was scarcely 
more than a toy pistol when 
the Japanese wrested it from 
the Chinese, has been converted 
by the Russians into one of the 
most formidable fortresses of 
the world, the naval base of the 
most powerful fleet that has 
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ever displayed the Russian en- 
ign, the headquarters of a 
Russian army which is con- 
stantly being reinforced from 
Europe, the terminus of a great 
trans-continental railway con- 
necting the Baltic and the 
Black Sea with the Pacific 
Ocean, and the seat of a great 
Russian Viceroyalty. 

As if this transformation 
scene enacted under the eyes of 
Japan were not enough to pro- 
voke almost beyond endurance 
the amour propre of a proud 
and sensitive people, Russia 
seems determined to bring 
home its full significance to the 
Japanese in a form that shall 
not merely nourish their resent- 
ment of the past, but openly 
threaten their interests in the 
future. It is not enough that 
Russian troops should be en- 
camped on the battlefields of 
Manchuria watered by Japan- 
ese blood, that Russia should 

“dominate Northern China from 
her new strategic position in 
Manchuria and hold in her 
grip the Manchu dynasty at 
Peking whose ancestral birth- 
place she detains, or that she 
should have overthrown for her 
own benefit the whole balance 
of naval and military power in 
the Gulf of Chi-li. She no 
longer takes the trouble to 
attempt even to conceal the 
fact that the absorption of 
Manchuria is but a preliminary 
step to the absorption of Korea. 

That is the crux. Japan has 
more or less reluctantly resigned 
herself to Russia’s occupation 
of Manchuria. Her statesmen 
have for some time past realised 
that even if Japan might still 
hope to drive the Russians out of 
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Manchuria by war, the task of 
holding it indefinitely against 
them would place an intolerable 
strain upon her military and 
financial resources. Her in- 
terests are at any rate not 


‘vitally enough engaged for her 


to enter single-handed upon 
such an adventure, and: she. is 
bound to recognise that there 
is no prospect of material sup- 
port being afforded to her by 
any other Power. But Korea 
is quite another matter. Here 
material interests and national 
sentiment are at one, and both 
speak equally loudly against 
any surrender of Japanese as- 
pirations. There is probably 
not a single responsible Japan- 
ese who is not firmly convinced 
that Japan cannot allow Korea 
to pass under the control of 
Russia, or for that matter, of 
any foreign Power, without 
fighting to the death. If 
Japan were to do so, she would 
not only abdicate her past but 
fatally compromise her future. 
Sentiment is a wonderfully 
powerful factor in Japan, and 
the strongest of all sentiments 
in Japan is patriotism. It 
is that that differentiates the 
Japanese from all other Asiatic 
races. Amongst Asiatics gener- 
ally the idea of patriotism as 
it exists in the Western world 
is almost unknown. Its place 
is sometimes taken by religious 
fervour, or fanaticism, as we 
are pleased to call it, as with 
the Turks, or by racial pride, 
as with the Chinese, where 
there is little community of 
feeling between the different 
provinces as component parts 
of one united empire, but great 
community of feeling between 
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individual Chinese of the differ- 
ent provinces, as sharing the 
same superiority of race over 
all “outer barbarians.” In 
Japan alone, and to an extent 
which perhaps transcends every- 
thing in Europe, patriotism is 
a thoroughly national con- 
ception—one might almost say, 
the national religion. For 
Shintoism, which is the State 
religion, and often goes hand 
in hand with Buddhism or 
with Confucian philosophy, 
where it has not superseded 
them, is little else than the 
cult of the Fatherland, the 
worship of ancestors and 
heroes and of the unbroken 
dynasty, in which are symbol- 
ically embodied the traditions 
of the past, the realities of 
the present, and the hopes 
of the future. The touching 


scenes witnessed by the writer 
in humble Japanese hamlets 


when the troops returned from 
China after the war, were 
enough to show that here was 
a country in which the old 
adage, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mort, still represented 
the living faith of the people. 
Those who had lost their 
nearest and dearest refused to 
allow their domestic grief to 
shut them off from the national 
rejoicings. One inscription I 
remember particularly, dis- 
played on a banner in a 
small rustic temple: “ Rejoice 
and be proud, for nineteen of 
our sons return to-day, having 
nobly lived; rejoice and be 
proud still more, for seven of 
our sons return no more, having 
nobly died.” It was the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice that had 
moved the daimios and great 
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nobles of Japan on that memor. 
able occasion after the Restor. 
ation which initiated the new 
era of modern progress, when 
they spontaneously and of their 
own free-will surrendered into 
the hands of the Mikado aj] 
their ancient feudal rights and 
privileges. Japan may not 
have borrowed only the better 
features of our Western civil- 
isation, and some of the evils 
which appear to be inseparable 
from it have, it may be feared, 
already crept into her public 
life; but on the whole there 
is as yet no reason to believe 
that she has not remained true, 
as a nation, to the best of 
her old ideals. 

Korea has always possessed 
the imagination of the Jap- 
anese, never more fervid than 
in conjuring up patriotic 
pictures of the legendary past. 
One of the favourite episodes 
of that past is the conquest 
of Korea by the great Empress 
Jengo in the third century of 
our era. The Emperor Chuai, 
her consort, died leaving her 
pregnant. In obedience to 
a divine vision, in which 
Amaterasu had promised her 
the empire of a marvellous 
country across the western sea, 
Jengo collects a fleet: dolphins 
harness themselves to her ships 
and steer them to the Korean 
coast: the Koreans worship 
her and yield allegiance to 
Japan. No sooner has she 
returned to Japan than she 
gives birth to the Emperor 
Ojin, whom posterity has 
identified with the God of 
War himself. Japanese art 
has immortalised this legend, 
though there is no historical 
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evidence to confirm it, and 
at the present day Japanese 
bank-notes still show the great 
Empress on horseback in the 
midst of her troops. From 
history, however, we do know 
that it was through Korea 
that Chinese civilisation and 
letters passed into Japan, and 
in the sixth, as in_ the 
nineteenth century, the Jap- 
anese were eager to learn and 
quick to absorb new ideas. 
But then, as now, they were 
not, as has often been hastily 
assumed, mere vulgar plag- 
iarists, endowed with nothing 
more than a highly developed 
imitative faculty. Under the 
influence of Chinese civilisation 
Japan pursued her historical 
evolution on national lines of 
her own, entirely different from 
those of China, just as now, 
under the influence of Western 
civilisation, she is still working 
out her destinies on lines which 
will never be those of the West. 
Again, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Korea bulks 
large in the annals of Japan. 
Hideyoshi at the height of his 
power sought to realise the 
Empress Jengo’s fabled dream. 
He invaded Korea with an 
army of 200,000 men, swept 
the country, and threatened to 
earry his victorious arms even 
into China, if the Son of 
Heaven refused to recognise 
his exploits. But ultimately, 
after many vicissitudes, a 
second expedition ended in 
disaster. Hideyoshi, however, 
did not live to see the end, 
and the Japanese worship him 
as one of the greatest and 
most popular of their heroes. 

Thus, when Japan emerged 


from her seclusion in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, 
and having equipped herself in 
an almost incredibly short time 
with the scientific and material 
appliances of Western civilisa- 
tion, came forward to claim her 
place amongst the nations of 
the world, national sentiment 
indicated Korea as the field in 
which she should win her spurs. 
The actual casus belli was a 
matter of small account. A 
conflict between China and 
Japan was inevitable. China 
stood for the old, arrogant, 
inert conservatism of Eastern 
Asia, Japan was possessed with 
a@ young and impetuous spirit 
of innovation and enterprise. 
Korea was the field in which 
these two were bound in the 
first instance to meet and to 
clash. Japan was confident of 
the result, and as far as China 
was concerned, her confidence 
was justified. But her easy 
triumph produced another re- 
sult with which she had not 
reckoned. She disclosed the 
impotence of China to the 
whole world at a moment when 
it was seized with a universal 
land- hunger. With the im- 
mense opportunities which 
China offers for that commer- 
cial and industrial expansion, 
of which every nation to-day 
feels the pressing need in the 
great economic struggle for 
existence, the prospect of a 
share in the inheritance of the 
“yellow corpse”? whetted every 
appetite. Russia had been 
already anticipating the future 
by biting off from time to time 
some easily detached morsel of 
the Chinese Empire in north- 
eastern Asia, and as a pre- 
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liminary to further absorption, 
she was engaged in building 
the great trans-continental rail- 
way which was to connect her 
European base with the far 
Pacific. Pending its comple- 
tion, her first care was, as 
we have seen, to prevent the 
Japanese using their victories 
to interpose a permanent barrier 
between what she already had 
and what she was bent on 
having in the future. 

The intervention of the three 
Powers and the ejection of the 
Japanese from the Liaotong 
peninsula had upon China the 
effect of an opiate. It lulled 
her to sleep again. Upon 
Japan it had the effect of a 
tonic. It sobered her in the 


intoxication of victory and it 
stimulated her to fresh effort. 
The war, which was to have 
put the final crown on the era 
of Meiji, proved to be merely 


the first stage in the arduous 
march towards the conquest of 
the position she claimed for 
herself amongst the great 
Powers of the world. It was 
a bitter lesson, but the way in 
which she took it justified, even 
more than her facile victories 
in the field, the faith she has 
in her future. She set herself 
forthwith to work with a will 
in preparation for the further 
struggles which she knew to be 
henceforth inevitable. Whilst 
pursuing at home the pacific 
task of national reorganisa- 
tion and the consolidation of 
material prosperity on a modern 
basis of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, she devoted 
the whole of the Chinese war 
indemnity to the development 
of her military and naval 
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forces. Abroad she sought to 
strengthen and render more 
intimate her relations with the 
Western Powers, bearing, out- 
wardly at least, no grudge even 
to those who had so wantonly 
thwarted her, but always care- 
ful to claim in her relations with 
them the recognition of her 
complete equality. Towards 
China she endeavoured to 
model her policy on the lines 
which Bismarck had so success- 
fully followed in his dealings 
with Austria after 1866, and 
to gain the friendship of the 
progressive elements which 
might yet restore her vitality 
and enable her to resist the 
pressure of disintegrating in- 
fluences from without. But it 
was in Korea itself that, as she 
at once realised, the battle 
would have to be fought out, 
whether peacefully or by force 
of arms, no longer against 
China, but against the great 
Northern Power that already 
dominated China. 

Japan’s first efforts in Korea 
were not, it must be confessed, 
very adroit or very successful. 
The Hermit Kingdom had been 
the last to open its gates to 
foreign intercourse. The ruling 
class was more corrupt, more 
arrogant, more apathetic than 
even in China ; the mass of the 
people more inert and more 
ignorant. Before and during 
and immediately after the war, 
Japan tried to carry things 
with a high hand, and to dra- 
goon equally the court, the 
bureaucracy, and the common 
folk into the acceptance of re- 
forms for which the country 
was utterly unripe. Nor was 
she very scrupulous as to the 
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methods she employed. A period 
of reckless agitation and per- 
emptory dictation culminated 
in an outrageous conspiracy 
against the Queen, who on the 
night of October 8th, 1895, was 
cruelly done to death in the 
palace at Seoul by a band of 
Korean malcontents and Japan- 
ese soshi, not without at least 
the cognisance of the Japanese 
Minister, General Miura. The 
King was left on the throne, 
but he was practically a prisoner 
in the hands of the Japanese 
and their Korean creatures until 
he succeeded, a few months later, 
on February 11, 1896, in escap- 
ing to the Russian Legation, 
where he resided for upwards 
of a year. His escape was the 
signal for a counter-revolution, 
in which several of the Ministers 
belonging to the Japanese party 
were massacred, and those who 
were willing to do Russia’s 
bidding were restored to power. 
Though the Queen had done 
nothing to make her memory 
either loved or respected by the 
people, and the King was known 
to be a mere puppet in the 
hands of his entowrage for the 
time being, the violence of the 
Japanese faction had aroused 
such universal discontent that 
the counter-revolution was at 
first very generally welcomed 
as a relief from continuous 
turmoil. 

The Japanese then began to 
realise how grievously they had 
blundered. They had lost not 
only the material guarantees 
for their ascendancy in Korea 
which the possession of the 
Liaotong peninsula had been 
intended to assure them, but 
the moral prestige with the 
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Koreans upon which, in the 
absence of any recognised treaty 
status, it could alone be built 
up. Their hands were not clean 
enough for them even to chal- 
lenge the action of Russia, who 
had merely taken advantage of 
their own sins of omission and 
commission. There was noth- 
ing to be done except to make 
a fresh start on sounder and 
more prudent lines. They ne- 
gotiated with Russia first at 
Seoul, where a Memorandum 
was signed on May 14, 1896, 
with reference to the King’s 
return to his palace as soon as 
his safety was assured, and to 
the expediency of moderate and 
liberal Ministers being selected 
to carry on the administration ; 
and then, during the Coronation 
festivities, at Moscow, where 
Marshal Yamagata, the special 
envoy of the Mikado, signed, on 
May 28, 1896, a Protocol with 
Prince Lobanoff by which the 
two Governments agreed on 
certain common lines of policy 
with regard to Korea. They 
engaged to counsel retrench- 
ment at Seoul, and to give 
joint pecuniary assistance if the 
Korean Government unfortun- 
ately failed to establish a finan- 
cial equilibrium. They under- 
took to leave to Korea, as soon 
as the financial and economic 
situation should allow, the cre- 
ation and maintenance of an 
armed force and native police 
for the preservation of public 
order without foreign order. 
Japan was to continue to ad- 
minister the telegraph lines 
already in her hands, and 
Russia was to be free to connect 
her own frontier with Seoul by 
a new telegraph line. In the 
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event of the principles set forth 
in the Protocol requiring “more 
precise and detailed definition,” 
or of other points arising on 
which “it would be necessary 
for the two Governments to 
agree,” their representatives 
were to consider such matters 
“in a friendly sense.” The 
abnormal state of things created 
by the King’s prolonged resi- 
dence under the Russian Minis- 
ter’s roof terminated in the 
following year, when the King 
returned to his palace on 
February 20, 1897, and the 
Japanese, profiting in their 
turn by the very similar mis- 
takes which Russia made during 
her period of ascendancy, gradu- 
ally recovered some of the 
ground they had lost. In 1898, 
under the steady pressure of 
Japanese diplomacy, a further 
Protocol was signed at Tokio 
on April 25. The loan made 
by Russia to the Korean Gov- 
ernment had been paid off a 
few months before, thanks 
to the able administration of 
Mr M‘Leavy Brown, who had 
been originally a member of the 
Chinese Customs under Sir 
Robert Hart, and had acted 
for some years in a semi-official 
capacity as financial adviser to 
the Koreans. Under this new 
agreement both Russia and 
_ Japan definitely acknowledged 
the sovereignty and entire in- 
dependence of Korea, and 
pledged themselves mutually 
to abstain from all direct inter- 
ference in the internal affairs 
of that country. They under- 
took to come to a mutual 
understanding before taking 
any measures in respect to the 
appointment of military in- 


structors or financial advisers, 
Moreover—and this was the 
clause which represented for 
the Japanese a very material 
success—the Russian Govern- 
ment pledged itself, “in view 
of the wide development taken 
by the commercial and indus. 
trial enterprises of Japan in 
Korea, and the large number 
of Japanese subjects residing in 
that country, not to hinder in 
any way the development of 
commercial and industrial rela- 
tions between Japan and Korea,” 
The Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur as the necessary ter- 
minus of the Manchurian rail- 
way had just given Japan a 
useful object - lesson as to the 
political value of railway con- 
cessions, and she promptly 
turned it to account by con- 
cluding at Seoul, on June 19, 
1898, an agreement by which 
Korea gave her preferential 
rights with regard to railway 
construction throughout Korean 
territory. 

In spite of occasional friction 
with the Russians and _per- 
petual intrigues amongst the 
Koreans themselves, Japan con- 
tinued to improve her position 
in Korea by steady and patient 
effort until the events of 1900 
and 1901 in China again compli- 
cated the situation. On the one 
hand, the prompt and effective 
co-operation of the Japanese 
forces in the relief of the Pek- 
ing Legations, and the admir- 
able discipline they showed 
during the period of joint oc- 
cupation, enhanced the credit 
of Japan, and gave fresh force 
to her claim to be admitted on 
a footing of complete equality 
into the comity of civilised 
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nations. On the other hand, 
the military seizure of the 
whole of Manchuria by Russian 
troops, under the pretext of 
quelling more or less genuine 
Boxer disturbances, once more 
disturbed the balance of power 
in Northern China just where 
Japanese interests were most 
concerned in preserving it. 
From the Japanese point of 
view it was bad enough to 
have had the Russians already 
installed at Port Arthur on the 
south side of the Korean penin- 
sula as well as on the north 
side at Vladivostok; but to 
have them intrenched right 
along the whole land frontier 
of Korea on the banks of the 
Yalu River, as well as on the 
Tumen, constituted a perman- 
ent and formidable danger to 
the preservation of Korea from 
Russian preponderance. In the 
interval between the Chinese 
war of 1894-95 and the Chinese 
crisis of 1900-1, and especially 
in the latter half of that period, 
the growth of Japanese mate- 
rial interests in Korea had sub- 
stantially reinforced the senti- 
mental and political arguments 
upon which Japan had origin- 
ally based her claims to a 
privileged position in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom. Not only 
had that development of Japan- 
ese commercial and industrial 
enterprise in Korea, for which 
provision had been made in the 
Russo-Japanese Protocol of 
1898, continued apace, but with 
the rapid increase of her own 
population, Japan was coming 
to regard Korea as an indis- 
pensable field of emigration 
for her people, especially in 
view of the restrictions placed 
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upon Japanese immigration in 
other countries, and she was 
beginning to draw very largely 
upon her for the supply of 
food-stuffs for her own markets. 

At the same time as Japan- 
ese statesmen were alarmed at 
the strides which Russia was 
making under cover of the 
Chinese imbroglio, the Japan- 
ese were being deeply stirred 
against Russia by the stories 
which reached Japan of the 
atrocities committed by the 
Russian troops. Though the 
Japanese fully shared the 
indignation of Europe and 
America at the treacherous 
attack upon the Legations in 
Peking and the terrible mas- 
sacres of defenceless Europeans 
in the interior, they had a 
natural fellow-feeling for the 
innocent Chinese who had suf- 
fered at the hands of some 
of the European contingents, 
which was all the deeper in 
that the ties of racial affinity 
had been strengthened since 
the war by an entirely new 
development of social and in- 
tellectual intercourse between 
the two nations. Progressive 
Viceroys like Chang Chih-tung, 
who had formerly professed 
nothing but hatred and con- 
tempt for the “dwarfs,” as 
they used to call the Japanese 
in their ignorant scorn, had 
begun since the war to recog- 
nise their achievements in the 
adaptation of Western methods 
to the uses of an Eastern 
people. They had invited the 
assistance of Japanese scholars 
in drawing up schemes of re- 
form for the improvement of 
their administrative system, 
and they had sent considerable 
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numbers of young Chinamen to 
study in Japan. The Empress- 
Dowager’s coup d'état at Pe- 
king in 1898 had, it is true, 
violently checked the reform 
movement, in which the Japan- 
ese had, directly and indirectly, 
played an important part; but, 
nevertheless, there were many 
Japanese who, in view of the 
recent encroachments of West- 
ern Powers, regarded it as the 
special mission of Japan to lead 
the Chinese Empire into the 
same paths of progress along 
which she had herself travelled 
towards the goal of national 
regeneration. The tales which 
the Japanese soldiers brought 
back from the North of China 
with regard to the conduct of 
their Russian “allies” during 
the march to Peking, and in the 
early days of the occupation, 
were harrowing, and, unfortu- 
nately, not without foundation. 
Fierce and even cruel as the 
Japanese themselves can be 
when their blood is up, they 
have a tenderness for women, 
and especially for children, 
which revolted at the stories 
of outrages wantonly com- 
mitted upon defenceless vil- 
lagers. At the Winter Ex- 
hibition of Fine Arts in Tokio 
in 1900-1, there were shown 
two pictures which graphically 
illustrated the Japanese atti- 
tude of mind. One represented 
a Chinese village occupied by 
Japanese troops, who were 
sharing their food with Chinese 
women and children, tending 
the Chinese wounded, and 
generally dispensing offices of 
merey and kindliness. The 
other showed a Chinese village 
occupied by the Russians, who 
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were very differently employed 
in murder, rape, and arson. In 
the foreground a little child, 
wrenched from the arms of 
its Chinese mother, was bein 
brutally done to death. When 
the news came later on of 
the appalling massacres perpe- 
trated by the Russians at 
Blagovestchensk and _ other 
places in Manchuria, a thrill 
of horror went through Japan, 
and when the Japanese found 
that public opinion in Europe, 
which had so loudly and hastily 
denounced the one solitary out- 
break of fierce passion that had 
occurred under severe provoca- 
tion at the taking of Port 
Arthur during their own war 
with China, now remained 
absolutely silent in presence of 
the barbarous excesses com- 
mitted by the soldiers of a 
Western nation, there was for 
a time, even amongst the edu- 
cated classes, a widespread 
feeling of disgust, which, ten 
or fifteen years earlier, might 
have produced a dangerous re- 
action against the influences 
of Western civilisation and 
Christianity in general. 

Thus sentiment and _ self- 
interest combined to revive the 
bitterness which the action of 
Russia in 1895 had left behind. 
Inquiries were made by the 
Japanese Government at St 
Petersburg with regard to 
Russian military measures in 
Manchuria, and were met with 
the usual pacific assurances, of 
which Russian diplomacy is 
always lavish. The various 
“agreements” by which Russia 
sought to extort from the terror- 
stricken mandarins at Peking 
a recognition of her veiled an- 
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nexation of Manchuria were 
scarcely needed to enlighten 
the Japanese as to the value 
of Russian assurances. The 
more tightly Russia fastened 
her grip upon Manchuria, the 
more settled grew the deter- 
mination of Japan to preserve 
Korea from a like fate. Russia 
sent one of her most promising 
diplomatists to Tokio, M. Is- 
wolsky, who had proved his 
powers of persuasion by extract- 
ing from the Vatican a series 
of graceful concessions on eccle- 
siastical matters, which at first 
sight it had seemed out of the 
question that the Roman Church 
would or could sanction. The 


somewhat clumsy overtures he 
made at Tokio for the neutrali- 
sation of Korea might have been 
acceptable before the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria; but 
Japanese statesmen now saw 


in them, and not perhaps 
without reason, merely a 
specious device to exclude 
Japanese influence and gain 
time and a free field for the 
application to Korea of that 
policy of “peaceful penetra- 
tion” which, under Russian 
auspices, is the sure forerunner 
of absorption. 

Meanwhile the course of 
events in China had been 
steadily drawing Japan and 
Great Britain more closely to- 
gether. We had been the first 
to recognise by Treaty her 
claim to be treated as a civilised 
nation; and we had at least 
refused to join with the three 
Powers that coerced her into 
surrendering the fruits of her 
victories in 1895. On the other 
hand, she had materially as- 
sisted the British Government 
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at a critical moment in 1898 
by her readiness to evacuate 
Wei-hai-wei when we leased it 
from China, in the somewhat 
illusory hope that it might 
serve in our hands as a counter- 
poise to the Russian occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur; and at 
the time of the Boxer outbreak 
the promptitude with which 
she responded to the British 
Government’s appeal, the effi- 
ciency and loyalty of her mili- 
tary co-operation during the 
operations in Northern China, 
the heroic part played by the 
Japanese detachment at Peking 
in the defence of the Legations, 
and the tact and conciliatory 
spirit displayed by the Japanese 
officers during the joint occupa- 
tion of the Chinese capital, had 
elicited warm admiration in 
this country. The arduous 
negotiations which finally re- 
sulted in the Peace Protocol 
of Peking had confirmed the 
community of action and iden- 
tity of interests of the two 
Powers. Throughout that 
anxious period there scarcely 
arose a single question in which 
the representatives of Great 
Britain and Japan were not 
heartily at one. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of 
Japan’s loyalty to the common 
cause occurred in connection 
with the missionary question. 
The Powers had with some 
difficulty come to an agreement 
as to the punishments to be in- 
flicted upon the high metropoli- 
tan and Court officials who had 
instigated the attack upon the 
Peking Legations. The ques- 
tion of the punishment of pro- 
vincial officials responsible for 
the more cruel massacres of 
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scores of missionaries, men, 
women, and children, had been 
reserved, though all the Powers 
were pledged to the principle. 
When Sir Ernest Satow raised 
it in the conference of Minis- 
ters, the Russian representa- 
tive refused to co-operate any 
further on that point with his 
colleagues. As Count Lams- 
dorff subsequently put it, with 
cynical frankness, to our ami- 
able Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, Russia took no interest in 
missionaries—a remark which 
Sir Charles Scott allowed to 
pass without a word of com- 
ment. Whilst taking a hand 
in the negotiations carried on 
between China and the Powers 
collectively, she was playing 
behind their backs a lone hand 
with Li Hung-chang. She 
had arranged with him the 
terms of an eminently desirable 
Manchurian Convention, which 
he was to get ratified by the 
fugitive Court at Singanfu, 
and she had no mind to jeop- 
ardise its success by pressing 
for the punishment of some of 
the Empress Dowager’s special 
protégés because they happened 
to have butchered a few Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic 
missionaries. Japan was quite 
as much interested in prevent- 
ing the ratification of the Man- 
churian Convention as Russia 
was in securing it; and, as a 
not even nominally Christian 
Power, she might, with much 
more decency, have washed her 
hands of the missionary ques- 
tion, in the hope of lending 
additional weight to her pro- 
test against the surrender of 
Chinese rights in Manchuria. 
But she was conscious that the 
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question at issue was not merely 
a missionary question, but in- 
volved the future safety of all 
foreign residents in the interior 
of China: that it was a ques- 
tion not of creeds but of treaty 
obligations, not of religious 
propagandism but of humanity 
and civilisation. Japan re- 
mained steadfast, and the con- 
cert of the Powers prevailed, in 
spite of Russia’s defection. 

It was out of this close co- 
operation in Northern China, 
diplomatic as well as military, 
that the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment grew up. Both Powers 
recognised the need of some 
formal sanction to the funda- 
mental community of interests 
which recent incidents had 
fortified. No British Minister 
could look back with satisfac- 
tion upon the course of events, 
during the preceding five or six 
years, which had revolutionised 
the whole situation in the Far 
East to our detriment. Until 
the startling collapse of that 
“Jatent power” of China, upon 
which, for several decades, we 
had largely built up our Asiatic 
policy, Great Britain had held 
a position of unchallenged as- 
cendancy in the Far East. 
Both at Peking and at Tokio 
her counsels, if not always 
followed, were listened to with 
greater deference than those of 
any other Power. The white 
ensign of the Royal Navy, as 
well as the red ensign of our 
mercantile marine, dominated 
the Far Eastern seas. Our 
commerce was pre-eminent in 
every port. British enterprise 
held the field in every direction 
of human activity. Within a 
few years, how great the 
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change! Russia and Germany 
have carved out for themselves 
large areas of territorial exten- 
sion and political expansion, 
from which the exclusion of 
British enterprise is more or 
less openly aimed at. Our 
claims to a special sphere of 
influence in the Yang-Tsze 
valley, which should be a set- 
off to the invasion of other 
parts of China by rival in- 
terests, have been treated 
pretty much for what they 
were worth—on paper. The 
railway conquest of the Chinese 
Empire goes on apace, and 
even Belgium contrives, as the 
nominee of France and Russia, 
to have a larger share in it 
than we have. Our trade has 
to bear the chief burden of the 
extortionate war indemnity im- 
posed upon China by the greed 
of our Continental “allies” in 
the pacification of the northern 
provinces. Russia and Ger- 
many have each acquired a 
naval base, which they have 
lost no time in rendering effec- 
tive, whilst Wei-hai-wei, which 
we occupied with such a flourish 
of trumpets, is no longer men- 
tioned except as a potential 
summer resort and sanatorium. 
Even on the seas our fleet in 
Far Eastern waters is still, no 
doubt, a powerful factor, but it 
is only one amongst others 
equally or more powerful. Our 
commercial and shipping in- 
terests have retained their pre- 
eminence, but no longer undis- 
puted or unapproached, and 
already in one of our oldest 
Treaty Ports—at Niu-chwang 
—the “open door” is barely 
kept ajar. 

The same years which have 
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witnessed so many blows struck 
directly or indirectly at our 
position in the Far East have 
been in many respects years of 
disillusionment and anxiety for 
Japan. She has seen others 
calmly reap the harvest she had 
sowed; she has seen the in- 
fluence she had hoped to exer- 
cise over China for the re- 
generation of a kindred race 
pass into the hands of others 
who are bent upon hastening its 
disintegration ; she has seen the 
field she had expected to find 
for the expansion of her own 
trade and industry narrowed 
and obstructed in the present 
and still more seriously threat- 
ened in the future. In these 
circumstances it was inevitable 
that she should seek to draw 
closer to the only Power whose 
policy in the Far East must 
necessarily be a policy of con- 
servation and not of disruption. 
It was on that basis that the 
negotiations for a definite agree- 
ment between Japan and Great 
Britain were initiated in the 
spring of 1901, and that the 
instrument was drafted which 
Lord Lansdowne and Baron 
Hayashi signed in London on 
January 30, 1902. The whole 
tenour of the agreement is 
defensive. Its unmistakable 
object is to protect by pacific 
means the common interest 
which both countries have in 
preserving the balance of power 
from further disturbance, and 
to establish clearly the condi- 
tions of mutual defence by 
warlike means in the event 
of one or other of them being 
compelled to take up arms for 
the protection of the special 
interests in which it is more 
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immediately concerned. With 
these purposes in view it pro- 
vides for close consultation on 
all critical questions of policy, 
and for armed co-operation only 
in the event of one of the two 
contracting parties being in- 
volved in war with more than 
one Power. 

It was predicted in some 
quarters that the immediate 
effect of such an alliance would 
be to render the Japanese over- 
bearing and aggressive. The 
very contrary occurred, as those 
who knew Japan best had 
confidently anticipated. The 
alliance tended to restore her 
self-command, if she had ever 
been in danger of losing it. In 
spite of considerable provoca- 
tion, or at least of a succession 
of incidents which she might, 
had she liked, have construed 
into provocation, she showed no 
sign of departing from the 
attitude of patient vigilance 
and self-restraint in which she 
had watched the evolution of 
Russian policy ever since she 
had been compelled, in the pro- 
fessed interests of the integrity 
and independence of China and 
of the peace of the Far East, 
to vacate the positions which 
Russia already coveted for her- 
self. Though from the point 
of view of naval and mili- 
tary preparedness every year 
that passes modifies to her 
detriment, in the opinion of 
most experts, the conditions 
of the struggle which many 
Japanese statesmen believe to 
be inevitable, she has done 
nothing to hasten it. But the 
moment is inevitably drawing 
near when some practical solu- 
tion will have to be found by 
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pacific means, if the arbitrament 
of war is to be avoided or post- 
poned. MRussia’s action, not 
only with regard to the im- 
portant strategic position of 
Masampho, on the Korean 
coast facing Japan, but all 
along the Manchurian border on 
the Yalu River during the last 
few months, has shown only 
too clearly that she regards 
Manchuria mainly as a useful 
jumping-off ground for opera- 
tions in Korea, on the same lines 
she has found so effective in 
Manchuria itself. Concessions 
for felling lumber and floating 
it down the stream which 
divides Manchuria from Korea, 
or even for carrying railways 
and telegraph lines into Korean 
territory, may not sound very 
ominous to Western ears; but 
the Japanese not unnaturally 
remember how modest the pro- 
visions of the concession for the 
construction of the “Eastern 
Chinese Railways” seemed to 
be when they were first drafted 
by the Russian Legation at 
Peking in 1896, and how for- 
midable an instrument that 
document has proved in Russian 
hands for grafting on to the 
construction of a railway 
through Manchuria the virtual 
annexation of a vast and 
wealthy province and the crea- 
tion of a great arsenal and 
naval base as the terminus of 
the line. That the concession 
on which the Russians found 
their claim to a privileged posi- 
tion on the Yalu turns out to 
have been secretly granted by 
the King of Korea during his 
term of residence as a fugitive 
at the Russian Legation, is not 
calculated to diminish Japanese 
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apprehensions. The secret 
agreements extorted from 
Korea may turn out to be as 
numerous and as important as 
those which Russian diplomacy 
has wrung from China, and 
periodically exhibits when the 
moment has arrived for en- 
forcing her bond. 

No official information has 
yet been made public with 
regard to the negotiations 
initiated by the Japanese 
Minister in St Petersburg to- 
wards the middle of August 
last, and transferred in Septem- 
ber to Tokio. But their general 
drift is to secure for Japan the 
recognition of a position in 
Korea analogous to that which 
Russia claims, in regard to 
railway construction and the 
rights thereunto attaching, in 
Manchuria. As Russia main- 
tains that the position she 
occupies in Manchuria in no 
way violates the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese 
Empire, she is debarred from 
contending that a similar posi- 
tion occupied by Japan in 
Korea would violate the in- 
tegrity and independence of 
that kingdom. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself practi- 
cally into that of the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of Russia 
to commit herself to some def- 
inite pledge that in return for 
a@ free hand in Manchuria 
she agrees to Japan having a 
free hand in Korea. To un- 
prejudiced observers this would 
seem to be a reasonable solu- 
tion to which Russia might 
well accede. But there is a 
powerful party in Russia who 
hold that the Korean penin- 
sula under Japanese control 
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would be a wedge permanently 
driven in between her old pos- 
sessions on the Amur and the 
Pacific and her more recent 
acquisitions in the Gulf of 
Chi-li; that, valuable as Port 
Arthur may be as a comple- 
ment of Vladivostok, it cannot 
replace the latter—for though 
Port Arthur has the advantage 
of being absolutely ice-free, it 
is pent up in an inland sea to 
which Japan commands all the 
approaches, whilst Vladivostok 
has, at least, easier access to 
the Pacific Ocean; and that 
Russia cannot possibly tolerate 
the freedom of communication 
by sea between her two great 
naval stations in the Far East 
through the straits of Tsu- 
shima being placed at the 
mercy of Japan, as would neces- 
sarily be the case if the 
Japanese were established on 
the Korean shore as well as on 
their own. Japan, it is true, 
can retort with equal force 
that even her insular position 
would be insecure if she al- 
lowed Russia to intrench her- 
self on the Korean penin- 
sula, with another naval base, 
say, at Masampho, almost 
within sight of the Japanese 
coast. But important as these 
strategic considerations may 
be, the question is mainly one 
of political ascendancy. For 
Russia Korea means the ful- 
filment of her ambitious 
programme: the whole of 
north-eastern Asia to the 
Pacific, with a paramount in- 
fluence over China. For Japan 
Korea means the maintenance 
of a foothold for herself on the 
continent of Asia and the pre- 
servation of the general balance 
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of power, without which she 
would lose all touch and all 
authority with the other great 
branch of the yellow race, and 
ultimately find herself relegated 
to the position of a second-rate 
insular state, existing more or 
less on the mercy of the domin- 
ant power on the mainland. 

As to our own interests in 
the Far East, there can hardly 
be two opinions in this country 
about the direction in which 
they lie. Fortunately the 
Anglo - Japanese agreement, 
which specifically recognises 
the importance of the Korean 
question, allows no doubt to 
subsist on that point abroad, 
and this is a consideration 
which unquestionably makes 
for peace and strengthens the 
pacific influences that have 
hitherto prevailed in Japan, 
and to some extent checked, 
even in Russia, the reckless- 
ness of the militant party. In 
the latter the personal char- 
acter and temperament of the 
Tsar, the critical condition of 
internal affairs, the growth of 
revolutionary forces, the econ- 
omic difficulties resulting from 
the artificial development of a 
new industrial activity, not to 
speak of political complications 
in South-eastern Europe; and in 
Japan the state of flux and solu- 
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tion from which the national] 
forces have not yet fully 
emerged after a social trans- 
formation more rapid and pro- 
found than the modern world 
has ever witnessed, the rel- 
atively still immature develop- 
ment of commercial, industrial, 
and financial energy, the in- 
elasticity of public credit, and 
perhaps also the reluctance of 
the Mikado himself to imperil 
the prestige of a dynasty which, 
though incomparably ancient 
and venerable, has but recently 
been restored to the plenitude 
of its historic authority,—these 
are important factors which 
still warrant the hope that 
even if no permanent solution 
is at once found, a modus 
vivendi will be discovered which 
will postpone the issue, and 
though the highest statesman- 
ship does not deal in temporary 
expedients alone, what appear 
to be temporary expedients 
often contain the germs of 
permanency. Nevertheless that 
hope cannot amount to a certi- 
tude, and it is well that we 
should grasp at least the out- 
lines of a political problem 
which we may suddenly dis- 
cover to be fraught with 
potential consequences of the 
gravest moment for the British 
Empire. 
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“DivE? I should think 
so!” said his host to Jack 
Norris. ‘You just watch the 
little beggar dive!” 

It was early morning, and 
the two men were stripping 
for a swim on board one of 
the big house-boats which lie 
eternally at their moorings on 
the right bank of the river near 
Thames Ditton. The place was 
littered with sweaters, towels, 
flannels, boat - cushions, books, 
newspapers, pipes, and the 
varied accumulations of rub- 
bish such as only a house-boat 
full of bachelors can collect 
when it lacks even the femi- 
nine influence of a charwoman. 
Without, seen through the wide 
oblong windows, the tawny 
waters ran cool and inviting 
under the glad sunshine of a 
bright summer morning. From 
a spring- board rigged in the 
bows men from time to time 
took running headers: in the 
middle of the narrow fairway 
five or six heads were bobbing, 
while arms and legs in number 
to correspond splashed gallant- 
ly. The cheery clamour of the 
bathers carried far over the 
water. 

Presently another head broke 
through the surface of the river 
some twenty yards up-stream, 
—a head to which the wet hair 
clung sleek and black as the fur 
of an otter,—and from it came 
a cry of defiance, the tone of 
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which was somehow strangely 
familiar as it smote upon Jack 
Norris’s ears. The swimmers 
answered the challenge with 
discordant chorus, and began 
to splash up against the cur- 
rent, with straining arms and 
legs, in the direction of the man 
who had uttered it. The latter 
waited until his pursuers had 
nearly surrounded him, were al- 
most upon him, and then dived 
neatly, leaving barely so much 
as a ripple behind him. Two 
or three men went down head- 
long in pursuit, to reappear in 
a minute or. so baffled and 
panting. A moment later, first 
one and then another were 
drawn under, with gurgles and 
splutterings of protest, by an 
invisible hand that had gripped 
them by the heels. With re- 
newed splutterings each in turn 
came to the surface, laughing 
and shouting, breathing forth 
threats of instant retribution. 
Dashing the water from their 
eyes, they looked around, vainly 
seeking for some sign of their 
antagonist’s whereabouts, call- 
ing upon him by name the 
while with humorous mock- 
wrath. 

“Sally!” they cried. “Sally, 

ou young ruffian! Sally! 
Sally! Sally, you villain ! 
We'll pay you out properly 
when we catch you!” 

Again the head, with its 
close covering of straight limp 
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hair, came to the surface, far 
down river this time, and well 
out of the reach of its pursuers. 
Again that queer challenging 
cry came from it, and set 
Norris tingling with old mem- 
ories suddenly awakened. 

“Why, he is a Malay!” he 
exclaimed. “No one but a 
Malay ever used that lilting 
whoop. It. is the sérak—their 
war-cry |” 

“Of course he is a Malay,” 
said the part-owner of the 
house-boat. “He is Sally, you 
know—a Malay boss of sorts. 
We all knew him when we were 
at Winchester. He is being 
educated in England private- 
ly, not at the school; but he is 
an awfully decent little chap, 
and was very pally with a lot 
of us.” 

Jack Norris stepped out on 
to the bows, and stood for a 
minute in his bathing - pants 
looking across the river. The 
Englishmen had abandoned the 
hopeless chase, and the little 
Malay was swimming back to 
them, breasting the current 
with the unmistakable long 
overhand stroke of his people. 
The sight, and the echo of the 
ery which still rang in his ears, 
brought back to Norris sud- 
denly the memory of many a 
swim in the glorious rivers of 
the Malay Peninsula; and for 
a space the banks around him, 
with their fringe of moored 
house-boats and floating stages, 
the trim towing-path opposite 
skirting the tall brick wall, and 
the great shapeless pile of 
Hampton Court Palace, its 
window-panes winking in the 
sunlight, its ruddy bulk sur- 
mounted by grotesque chimney- 
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stacks, picked out with white 
masonry and set with grinning 
gargoyles, were rolled back. 
He seemed once more to be 
standing on the beak of a 
Malayan prdéhu, with an olive- 
green tide of waters surging 
past him, and spreading away 
and away to the marvellous 
tangles of forest that stood, 
more than half a mile apart, 
hedging the river on either 
flank. Then he braced himself 
and took a header from the 
bow, and the chill of the English 
stream smote him with a shock 
of surprise, for so complete had 
been the momentary illusion 
that he had expected to be 
greeted by the tepid waters of 
the East. 

When he rose to the surface 
he found himself close to the 
man they called “Sally.” His 
face—the boyish, hairless face 
of a young Malay—was turned 
towards him. The great, black, 
velvety, melancholy eyes of his 
race looked at Norris from their 
place in the flawless, olive- 
tinted skin in which they were 
set. The mouth, somewhat full, 
with mobile sensitive lips that 
pouted slightly, had just that 
sweetness of expression that is 
most often seen in the face of 
a little child. The features 
were clean-cut, delicate, giving 
promise of more adaptability 
than strength of character : the 
whole effect was pretty and 
pleasing, for this was a Malay 
of rank and breeding, the off- 
spring of men who for un- 
counted generations have had 
the fairest women of their land 
to wife. 

Mechanically Norris spoke in 
the vernacular. 
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“What is the news?” he 
asked, using the conventional 


ting. 

O Khabar baik! The news is 
good!” the Malay answered, 
speaking the words from sheer 
force of habit, and he eyed 
Norris curiously with evident 
surprise. Then his face lighted 
up with a gleam of recognition, 
and his lips, parting in a grin, 
disclosed two even rows of 
beautiful white teeth, — teeth 
such as belong by right to 
every Malay, did not the in- 
explicable fashion of this people 
order them to be mutilated with 
the stone-file and blackened by 
indelible pigment. 

“Va Allah, Tian Nori’! It 
is thou!” he exclaimed. 

The word or two of the ver- 
nacular, to which he added the 
popular mispronunciation of 
Jack’s name, slipped from him 
unconsciously. An instant later 
he corrected himself. 

“Do you remember me?” 
he asked in English. “I am 
Raja Saleh of Pélésu. I met 
you las’ at Karu.” 

He spoke his acquired lan- 
guage fluently, but with a strong 
foreign intonation, lengthening 
the flat English vowels and 
diding the last of two final 
consonants. His words un- 
locked a forgotten chamber of 
Jack’s memory, and at once the 
boy himself, his identity, his 
circumstances, and all connected 
with him, were made so clear 
that Norris fell to wondering 
how it had come to pass that, 
even for a moment, he had 
failed to recognise him. Im- 
mediately the Englishman and 
the Malay were busy inter- 
changing news, the former 
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chatting volubly of men and 
places with strange names, 
that surely had never before 
been spoken on the bosom of 
the ancient Thames, the latter 
listening and replying, but with 
a certain indifference and aloof- 
ness that were curious. Once 
more, from force of habit, 
Norris spoke in the vernacular. 
Using the Malayan idiom like 
his own mother tongue, he had 
never yet met a native who did 
not prefer to converse with him 
in that language, or who was 
completely at his best when 
employing the white man’s 
speech. The foreign tongue 
seems in some subtle fashion 
to emphasise defects in taste 
and character which the more 
familiar vernacular mercifully 
hides. Iang-Milia Raja Mu- 
hammad Saleh bin Iang-Maha- 
Milia Sultan Abubakar Maa- 
tham Shah Iang-di-pér-Tian 
Pélésu, however,—to give his 
full title to the youth who was 
known to his English friends 
by the undistinguished name of 
“ Sally,”—had not heard Malay 
spoken for years, and he seemed 
now to shy away from it, as 
though it were not only un- 
familiar, but also, in some sort, 
distressing to him. It was only 
at a much later period of their 
intercourse that Saleh came 
back to his Malayan tongue, 
and found init the only medium 
of expression with which to con- 
vey to Jack an understanding 
of the feelings that were in his 
heart. 

Now, as the bathers dressed 
themselves on board the house- 
boat,—Saleh standing among 
them all in complete uncon- 
sciousness of the nakedness 
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which would have outraged 
the sense of decency of the 
meanest of his subjects,—Jack 
was busy piecing together all 
that he could recollect con- 
cerning his past meetings with 
the lad. So again the familiar 
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They rose up singly,—these 
scattered memories of incidents 
in which Saleh had played a 
part,—lingered for a moment, 
and were gone; for the mind, 
when it wanders in retrospect, 
knows no trammels of space or 
time, and, flashing hither and 
thither at will, throws sudden 
gleams into the dark places 
with all the speed and the 
vividness of lightning. Thus, 
as in silence Norris dressed 
himself amid the hum of talk 
on board the house-boat, the 
trivial happenings of nearly a 
score of years were reviewed in 
less than half as many minutes, 
each picture rising before him 
clear-cut and complete to the 
last detail, glimmering for an 
instant ere it vanished to give 
room to another—just as a view 
cast by a magic-lantern leaps 
whole and sudden out of the 
darkness, burns its impression 
upon our eyesight, and in a 
flash is blotted out. 


Three big wooden houses, 
raised on piles above the un- 
tidy litter of a compound, con- 
nected each to each by narrow 
gangways roofed and walled ; 
three high-pitched pyramids of 
thatch, the dried palm-leaves 
rustling and lifting under the 
full beat of the noontide sun ; 
a big brown river rolling by, 
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surroundings of the home-land 
faded, and were replaced by 
scenes that he had looked 
upon, lived through, years be- 
fore, and thousands of miles 
away, on the banks of a mighty 
Malayan river. 


with a dull murmur of sound, 
beyond the ten-foot fence of 
wattled bamboos which en- 
closes in its lop-sided square 
this palace of a native king. 
In the central house Jack 
Norris squats cross-legged, sur- 
rounded by a mob of expectant 
Malays of both sexes. The 
great barn-like apartment is 
bare, save for the méngkéang- 
palm mats spread upon the 
floor; and the bellying squares 
of ceiling - patchwork sagging 
from the rafters overhead, 
whence, near the centre of the 
room, a big hammock also de- 
pends, swaying gently to and 
fro. Above the hammock, in 
dingy contrast to glaring pat- 
terns of the Manchester ceiling- 
cloths, an old casting - net, 
whereof the soiled and rent 
meshes prove that it has seen 
much service, hangs in an un- 
even oblong. It is a barrier 
raised against the assaults of 
the Pén-anggal—the Undone 
One—that fearful wraith of a 
woman who has died in child- 
birth, and who cherishes for ever 
a quenchless enmity towards 
littlechildren. She, poorwretch, 
wrenched terribly in twain, is 
doomed to flit eternally through 
the night,—a dreadful shape 
with agonised woman’s face, 
full breasts, and nought beside 
save only certain awful blood- 
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stained streamers,—bringing a 
curse of destruction wherever 
she can win an entry. But 
the gods, who suffer such 
things to be, mercifully ordain 
that her onslaughts upon de- 
fenceless babes can only be 
made from above, and a dis- 
carded casting-net dipped in 
magic-water, it is well known, 
will often stay and baffle her. 
Yet even now, perchance, she 
may be lurking, unseen by 
impotent human eyes, in the 
hammock itself, wherefore due 
precaution must be taken ere 
the royal baby can be safely 
laid to rest therein. 

As the crowd sits watching, 
a grim figure strides into the 
centre of the room. It is 
that of an aged woman, tall, 
erect, with a fierce mouth, wild 
eyes, and a tumble of shaggy 
elf-locks making an unsightly 
halo about her lean face, a 
woman dressed in the male 
costume of a Malay warrior. 
It is Raja Anjang—the witch 
of the blood royal—and at her 
coming a little wave of tremor 
ripples over the faces of the 
Malay onlookers. She is in a 
condition of trance—possessed 
by her familiar demons: those 
unseeing eyes and every rigid 
muscle in her big angular frame 
bear witness to her uncanny 
state, and no man knows with 
certainty what will befall while 
this inspired beldam fills the 
stage. She wanders round and 
round the hammock, moving 
with long masculine strides, 
muttering fearfully words of a 
forgotten language which none 
save the wizards know; and 
her elf-locks, stirring restlessly, 
seem to be lifted by winds 
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which should have no place in 
that still atmosphere. Then 
stooping, she seizes suddenly 
upon a reluctant cat, which 
the onlookers thrust within her 
reach, and clutches the miaul- 
ing creature to her flat breasts 
with merciless grip. A chorus 
of minor witches squatting on 
her right breaks into a wild 
chant of incantation, while the 
devil-drums sob and pant in 
time to the rhythm of the dirge. 
With her disengaged hand Raja 
Anjang seizes the cord of the 
hammock and sets it swinging 
in time to the chant, which 
grows momentarily wilder and 
wilder. The women who form 
the chorus are rocking them- 
selves backward and forward 
in a kind of hysteria of excite- 
ment; the hands that smite 
the drums are raised between 
each stroke high in the air 
with fingers wriggling rapidly 
in frantic gesticulation; the hair 
and the garments of the hag 
by the hammock are agitated 
anew, as though those un- 
earthly breezes, which are yet 
unfelt by the spectators, were 
raging mightily. When the 
weird song is at its shrillest 
the cat is dropped into the 
sag of the hammock, whence 
it scrambles quickly on to 
the mat-covered floor. It is 
promptly recaptured by those 
nearest to it, and the witch 
pounces upon it with the spring 
of a tigress. Again, and yet a 
third time, the unhappy beast 
is clutched to that comfortless 
bosom, is dropped into the 
hammock, and at the last is 
suffered to make its escape, 
spitting and scratching with 
bared claws and humped back. 
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A wild cry goes up from the 
mouths of all the Malays 
present, and is succeeded by a 
heavy silence. The witch sinks 
to the floor in a shapeless 
bundle, sweating profusely, and 
rocks to and fro with smothered 
moans and cries. Her struggle 
with the ghastly Pén-anggal 
has left her utterly spent. The 
close atmosphere of the room 
is heavy with the reek of 
incense. 

A little pause ensues, the still- 
ness of which is tense with the 
recent excitement, and thenfrom 
the inner apartment a huddled 
procession of women makes its 
way, headed by the king him- 
self, a great rolling figure clad 
in glaring colours. One of the 
women carries a tiny burden 
swaddled in cloth-of-gold, the 
upper folds of which being pre- 
sently drawn aside reveal the 
existence of a minute head. 
With much state and cere- 
mony the crown of this head 
is solemnly shaved, the invis- 
ible fluff shorn from it being 
reverently treasured, and when 
this operation has been per- 
formed, the baby is at last 
placed in the hammock, whence 
all evil spirits have now de- 
parted for their new abode in 
the body of the miserable cat. 

A priest in a green jubah 
and ample red turban, who has 
sat complacently watching the 
magic practices which are an 
abomination to the Prophet’s 
Law, stands erect and recites 
a rolling Arabic prayer with 
breathless fluency, his audience 
sitting with hands on knees 
and curved palms uppermost, 
chiming in at intervals with 
long “ Amins!” 
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Then the spectators rise to 
their feet, and each in tum 
files past the hammock, and 
looks down at the child as he 
drops a dollar or two into a 
basket placed convenient for 
the purpose. Jack Norris, as 
he stands gazing down at the 
infant, sees a small brick-red 
disk, with a slack, slowly mov- 
ing mouth, a shapeless button 
of a nose, a skin all crumpled 
with puckers, and two big dull 
eyes made grotesque by enor- 
mous arched eyebrows traced 
with soot upon the wrinkled 
forehead. The rest of the baby 
is immobile in its lashing of 
swaddling-clothes, and is im- 
bedded deeply in a nest of 
gorgeous Malayan silks. 

It is thus that Jack gets his 
first glimpse of the boy whom 
his English friends call “ Sally.” 


It is late at night in the 
audience-hall of the king,— 
a big bare room without or- 
nament or furniture, — and 
the monarch, nude to the waist, 
is squatting on a mat be- 
side a Chinese gambling-cloth. 
Around him sit a number of his 
courtiers, and facing him are 
two yellow Chinamen in loose 
coats and trousers of shining 
black linen. In the centre of 
the cloth there rests a little 
square box made of dull brass, 
and presently, at a sign from 
the king, one of the courtiers 
begins to draw upward with 
maddening slowness the outer 
cover, which fits very closely over 
the inner box. A dead silence 
reigns while all eyes are riveted 
upon the dice-box and the hand 
that lifts its cover. Little by 
little, a fraction of an inch at 4 
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time, the outer box is raised, 
the narrower column of brass 
within it being disclosed more 
and more, standing squarely on 
the mat. At last the cover is 
free of that which it has en- 
cased, and more slowly than 
ever the courtier proceeds to 
twist it round in such a fashion 
that presently a corner of the 
hidden die will be made visible. 
The gamblers are leaning for- 
ward now with straining eyes; 
they draw their breaths pant- 
ingly ; and still the hand grip- 
ping the dice-box moves with 
incredible slowness. The notes 
and dollars are piled in little 
heaps all in one quarter of the 
mat. The obsequious courtiers 
have followed the inspiration of 
their king. 

There is another second or 
two of tense excitement and 
expectation, and then a shout 
is raised,—a shout which is dis- 
cordant and angry, tingling 
with passionate disappoint- 
ment—a shout with which are 
blent imprecations and fierce 
ejaculations of disgust—a shout 
which ends in a sound like a 
sob. The king’s inspiration has 
failed him, and he and his 
courtiers, in consequence, are 
the poorer by many good silver 
dollars. It is the last coup of 
a disastrous evening, and the 
king, who is a prudent soul 
withal, will have no more of it. 
The Chinamen gather up their 
gaming-gear and their win- 
nings, and depart into the 
night. Their unemotional faces 
—faces “like wooden planks,” 
as the Malay idiom has it— 
betray no consciousness of the 
obvious hatred which they in- 
spire. They are quite indiffer- 
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ent to it, for the money is duly 
pouched, and they know that 
the justice-loving British Gov- 
ernment, in the person of the 
Resident, sits mighty and im- 
passive on the river’s farther 
bank, and takes thought even 
for the property and the lives 
of the despised yellow man. 
A little naked boy, who has 
been sleeping fitfully with his 
head pillowed on a courtier’s 
knee, rouses himself, puts on 
an enormous orange - coloured 
cap a size too large for him (his 
only garment), lights a cigar- 
ette, and sits listening gravely 
to the hum of talk about him, 
—talk of all that might have 
been had chance proved less 
fickle. He is Raja Saleh, the 
king’s baby son. 

Jack Norris, who has been 
watching the play with such 
patience as he can command, 
sees that his time has come at 
last. He has visited the palace 
in order to have speech with 
the king concerning some of 
that shameless monarch’s most 
glaring misdemeanours,—mat- 
ters connected with an ab- 
ducted wife, an aggrieved 
husband, and a pack of mother- 
less bairns—a squalid tragedy, 
in which the king has played 
the part of an ignoble Mephis- 
topheles. The culprit is curi- 
ously insensitive. His feelings, 
overlaid by many strata of 
ruffianism and self - content, 
are things which have to be 
dug for. He knows now what 
has brought Norris to his hall, 
but he evinces no desire that 
the humiliating discussion about 
to take place should be con- 
ducted in private. In a sense 
he is somewhat proud of his 
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achievement, for it is not every 
man of his years who can be 
such a devastating roué as he, 
and he enters with gusto into 
a lurid account of his indis- 
cretions, making display of an 
unfettered coarseness of speech 
and thought, while the little 
angel-faced boy, his son, sits at 
his side looking preternaturally 
wise. It is not the first time 
that the child has been privil- 
eged to listen to an exposition 
of his father’s crude notions 
concerning morality and seem- 
liness of conduct. It is Jack, 
not the king or his people, who 
is irked by the boy’s presence, 
and finds the ugly discussion 
doubly degrading while those 
big sad eyes are fixed upon 
him. To the Malays the inno- 
cence of childhood makes no 
appeal : to them there is nothing 
incongruous in the subject of 
the talk and its baby audience. 
But duty may not be shirked ; 
the matter must be threshed 
out, and before such listeners as 
the king may select ; wherefore 
ignoble passions, and the wanton 
cruelties born of them, are freely 
canvassed for an hour and more. 
The discussion, as all who take 
part in it know well, is only a 
form, but it is deemed to be 
necessary in order to salve the 
royal self-esteem and render 
possible the king’s inevitable 
surrender to a power greater 
than his own. 

When at last the end is 
reached, sweetmeats of un- 
speakable nastiness are served, 
the king, little Raja Saleh, and 
Norris eating from the same 
tray, while the courtiers range 
themselves around others in the 
order of their precedence and 
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rank. The child pecks at the 
unwholesome stuff with the 
blasé indifference bred of long 
familiarity and the absence of 
any attempt to restrain his 
appetites, and all the while his 
grave looks are fixed upon the 
white man. 

“Why dost thou not wear a 
hat, Tian?” he inquires sud- 
denly, gazing with open dis- 
approval at Norris’s bare head. 

“I follow my custom, little 
one.” 

“And thou wearest boots— 
even in the king’s hall!” 

“That too is my custom; 
moreover, it prevents my feet 
from being bruised by stones 
on the way.” 

“T wore boots once, Tian,” 
says the child proudly. ‘“ Shoes 
of gold cunningly fashioned. 
That was on the day when for 
the first time I trod upon the 
earth. There was a great feast 
that day because of my boots.” 

“Men do not think it neces- 
sary to feast whenever I put 
on my boots, nor can I afford 
to have them fashioned of gold. 
Did they hurt thy feet, little 
brother ?” 

“Yes,” says the child 
thoughtfully. “They hurt me 
sore; but, Tian, they were 
beautiful to behold. Do thy 
boots hurt thee?” 

“No, my boots are soft and 
comfortable. Thou shouldst 
wear boots like mine, little 
one.” 

“So will I. Thou, Tian, 
art doubtless wealthy. Thou 
shalt send to Singapura and 
purchase boots for me. Thou 
wilt send, wilt thou not, Tian, 
for I desire greatly to possess 
them?” He drops his little 
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head on one side with so insin- 
uating an air that he is alto- 
gether irresistible. 

“Thou shalt have thy boots, 
little one, never fear,” says 
Jack. 

“Listen, you people,” cries 
the child exultantly to the 
assembled courtiers. ‘The 
Taian is sending to Singapura 
to purchase boots for me, stout 
leather boots, yellow and come- 
ly. Armed with them, how 
gallantly shall Ikick! O Ma’! 
there'll be many children with 
sore stomachs in the king’s 
compound the day I don them!” 
and he laughs in joyful antici- 
pation. 

“There is no need to teach 
young tiger-cubs how to use 
their claws,” says an old man 
admiringly, quoting a native 
proverb, and the king leads the 
laughter. 

“If thou makest any such 
use of thy boots thou shalt lose 
them,” says Norris; ‘and now 
I must take my leave of the 
king.” 

“And wilt thou take the 
woman with thee?” inquires 
the child. “That will surely 
anger my father. When I am 
big I will take all the women 
I choose and use them villain- 
ously—ay, and keep them too, 
if so I wish!” 

“There is no need to teach 
young tiger-whelps how to 
prey!” cackles the old man 
again, and once more it is the 
king who leads the applause. 


Other pictures flit across 
Norris’s memory. Days upon 
the river with boat and casting- 
net, or when the natives of 
the countryside muster to help 
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drag the great rélap-cord down- 
stream for miles, driving shoals 
of frightened fish before it, to 
be caught at last in cunning 
mazes of bamboo stakes. Days 
in the fruit orchards, when all 
the court goes a-picnicking, and 
the boys gather in little groups 
to feast gluttonously while they 
talk knowingly of war and dag- 
gers and women. Days in the 
jungle, when the king and his 
people go forth to gather 
flowers, mounted on huge clay- 
coloured elephants. And in 
every picture Saleh fills a 
space, always cutting a pretty 
figure; always gaily clad in 
delicate silks; always having 
as his right the best of every- 
thing that is going; always 
pampered and petted, flattered 
and adulated; always taught 
that his whims are above aught 
else, that his desires are given 
him to satisfy, not to restrain ; 
always applauded most loudly 
for his naughtiest deeds and 
sayings. 

Then the recollection recurs 
of a day in the palace cock-pit 
when Saleh’s bird is mishandled 
by its judra—its keeper—and 
the young prince in a fury of 
anger seizes a billet of wood 
which chances to be lying near 
at hand, and deals the culprit 
a sounding blow upon the head. 
There is, unknown to Saleh, a 
long rusty nail in the billet, 
and the judra is carried away, 
a limp burden, with blood 
streaming down a face gone 
suddenly grey beneath the 
brown skin. When Norris 
comes upon the scene the little 
raja is weeping passionately in 
a paroxysm of grief and self- 
hatred, which in his father’s 
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eyes is unmanly, and far more 
reprehensible than the crime 
which is its occasion. 

The memory of a later day 
comes next—the day which is 
the end of childhood for Raja 
Saleh. There has been much 
feasting and high revelry for 
weeks in the palace on the 
river's bank, culminating in 
rude horse-play on the yellow 
sandbank below the high fence, 
when all the world has been 
unmercifully soused with water, 
so that the gorgeous silk rai- 
ment of the feasters is drenched 
and ruined. Late that after- 
noon little Saleh is circumcised 
by the palace médin, and so 
enters at last upon man’s 
estate. Immediately on his 
recovery he should celebrate 
his emancipation, according to 
the custom of his people, by 
taking to himself a wife, or at 
any rate a concubine or two; 
but this lad, born and bred up 
in the villainous atmosphere of 
a Malayan court, has come into 
the world in an age of many 
changes. Hitherto the presence 
of the white men in the land 
has affected him but little, but 
now the alien folk step in and 
demand to have a hand in the 
ordering of his destiny. <A 
year or two earlier, when the 
future seemed still so distant 
that pledges given concerning 
it could not affect the comfort 
of the present, the king had 
consented to the lad being sent 
to Europe to be educated. 
Now he repents him of this 
promise bitterly; but the 
Resident stands firm, and in 
spite of the tears of the boy 
himself and the frantic ravings 
of the palace- women, he will 
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not suffer the word once passed 
to be recalled. 

It is a forlorn little figure 
that stands on the deck of the 
P. & O. steamer which has 
just slipped its moorings from 
the wharf at Singapore, with 
the keening of the knot of 
Malays which has come to bid 
him God-speed wailing in his 
ears, and with no friend in all 
the world save the European 
officer who is to see him safely 
to his destination. He is bound 
for that mysterious country 
concerning which nought is 
known save that it lies some- 
where in that vague quarter 
which is called “above the 
wind.” The ship moves away 
with an impassivity, a calmness 
at once cruel and inexorable. 
The boy feels himself to be a 
thing of torn and bleeding 
roots, plucked wantonly from 
the soil in which they have won 
a hold. The consciousness of 
his helplessness, his impotence, 
crushes him; he watches his 
fatherland being drawn away 
and away from him with eyes 
wide with despair. What 
time, in the palace on the 
banks of the great river,—the 
palace made suddenly so very 
empty,—a woman weeps and 
laments with tears frantic and 
unrestrained, throwing herself 
prone upon her sleeping - mat, 
biting at the flock pillows, and 
tearing her hair savagely, be- 
cause her son has been taken 
from her by the infidels. His 
going robs her of the sole love 
of her dreary life, slips the 
last tie that binds her to her 
lord and master, who has long 
treated her with neglect, and 
has lavished his smiles and his 
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gifts upon younger and fairer 
rivals, How vast a work of 


kindness and of love must the 
white men do, in exile and 
bitter travail, to win enough of 
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gratitude, from those they rule 
and serve, to outweigh the 
hatred they have inspired in 
that one broken woman’s 
heart ! 


III, 


To little Saleh, now some 
fourteen years of age, that 
voyage across the trackless 
seas was in the beginning a 
sort of dreadful nightmare. 
During the first few days all 
other emotions were forgotten 
in the compelling agonies of 
sea-sickness, and the boy went 
through the successive stages 
of the malady, fearing at the 
outset that he was like to die, 
and later that no such good 
fortune awaited him. By the 
time the vessel reached Ceylon, 
however, he had found his sea- 
legs, and was able to give his 
undivided attention to his 
mental miseries. 

The first sight of the coast, 
with its clusters of nodding 
palms and its shroud of vivid 
greenery, comforted him a 
little; for here, at any rate, 
was land, friendly land covered 
with forest and fruit - groves 
such as he had always known, 
not the vast emptiness of the 
sea. Colombo itself, too, 
brought some measure of con- 
solation ; for there were Malays 
here in fair numbers, men with 
whom he could converse in his 
own tongue, albeit they spoke 
a sadly degenerate jargon, 
whereas on board the ship, 
since he as yet had no English, 
he was to all intents and pur- 
poses dumb. The white man 
in whose charge he was travel- 
ling spoke Malay fluently, but 


Saleh, who had known him 
hitherto only as a high official, 
regarded him with awe, and 
gave him none of his shy con- 
fidence. A further acquaint- 
ance with Colombo, however, 
ended by increasing the’ gnaw- 
ing home-sickness from which 
the lad was suffering. His only 
conception of the whole round 
earth was as one vast tangle of 
forest through which the big 
rivers crawled seaward, where- 
fore, to him, the dissimilarity 
of Ceylon to the Malay Penin- 
sula was more striking than its 
resemblance. The place was, 
in a disquieting fashion, remin- 
iscent of his fatherland—a land 
of shadows filled with the 
echoes of distant voices; but it 
was to the boy only a mocking 
reflection of the reality, and its 
points of difference jarred on 
him like discordant notes. On 
every side, it seemed to him, he 
was met by sorry distortions 
of familiar scenes. It was. as 
though he looked upon his 
home in a bad dream, and 
beheld it hideously deformed 
and misshapen. He went back 
to the ship with a heart heavy 
as lead. 

The vessel, her coal-bunkers 
replenished, put to sea once 
more, and began to thrust her 
nose into the boisterous waters 
of the Indian Ocean. The 
dreary interminable days, their 
monotony unbroken by the 
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smallest happenings, trailed 
one after the other in slow 
procession ; and Saleh, who did 
not care to read turgid Malay 
verse, and was too shy to talk 
much with the only man on 
board who understood his 
language, learned for the first 
time what is meant by solitude 
and weariness of spirit. Each 
dull hour heaped up the burden 
that was crushing him. He 
was in the grip of a grinding 
home-sickness—a yearning so 
acute that it was as agonising 
as an aching tooth, forcing 
itself upon his attention in- 
sistently, maddening him with 
a pain which yet lacked the re- 
lief of expression, and haunting 
his very slumbers. He longed 
with unspeakable intensity for 
all familiar things—the faces 
that he knew, even though 
they belonged to men and 
women for whom he cared 
nothing; for the sound of his 
mother tongue spoken with the 
native accent; for the scenes, 
the colour, the very atmosphere 
of his home; for the trivial 
things of every day, so little 
valued when they were his, 
which hitherto had made up 
life for him. The depression, 
inseparable from lack of occu- 
pation or interest, deepened the 
gloom of the nostalgia which 
darkened his days; but the 
emotion that throughout op- 
pressed him most sorely was 
fear—blank, unreasoning fear. 
The immensity of the world 
was a new fact which had been 
flashed upon his intelligence 
suddenly, had been revealed to 
him abruptly with no course of 
preparation to soften the shock. 
It smote now upon his under- 
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standing, numbing, cowing him, 
He, who hitherto had never 
wandered more than a dozen 
miles from the village in which 
he had been born, who had lived 
in a land whose every inhabit- 
ant was known to him, found 
himself now adrift upon the 
bosom of a boundless sea, with 
countless eyes, he fancied, glar- 
ing at him with a cruel glitter 
from those restless waters, and 
the dome of the unpitying 
heavens arching over him. On 
board the ship he was in the 
midst of strangers, men who 
were not only unacquainted 
with him but belonged to a 
different race, followed strange 
customs, professed an alien 
faith. From time to time 
some unfamiliar port was 
touched at, — the blinding, 
burnt - brick mound of Aden, 
unsoftened by so much as a 
single blade of grass, and 
peopled by naked negroes who 
resembled Jins; the white-hot 
sand-sweeps of Suez, where 
blue-clad Arabs, with scarred 
faces, lived among strange 
beasts of burden, the like of 
which Saleh had never seen— 
camels and asses; and later 
still the European seaport 
towns, with their deafening 
roar of traffic and steam-cranes, 
where white men dwelt in num- 
bers past all counting. These 
new lands terrified Saleh, and 
caused him to feel outcast 
beyond redemption; for every 
step of the way, every turn of 
the churning screw, bore him 
farther and farther from the 
folk he loved, and the only 
corner of the earth that was 
dear to him. It seemed to him 
that he was the merest atom, 
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a thing infinitely minute, lost 
past all recovery in limitless 
space. A sense of that awful 
vastness—which somehow was 
interwoven with a sudden per- 
ception of the real meaning of 
eternity—came upon the boy, 
shaking him with an abject 
terror. The idea, to his unac- 
customed mind, was so immense 
that the sheer effort required to 
assimilate it set his brain reel- 
ing, tottering. And constantly 
the haunting question obtruded 
itself, “‘ How shall I ever find a 
way back again across this 
uncharted wilderness?” At 
that thought a cold despair 
would seize him, and he would 
fall to prowling about the ship 
like a caged beast, his eyes 
wearing a hunted look, while 
he endured agonies that were 
doubly bitter because he had 
no one in whom to confide his 
fears. So, when the night 
came, he would sob himself to 
sleep, and tossing restlessly 
upon his mattress when forget- 
fulness at last had come, would 
call by name upon his mother 
and upon others whom he 
loved, as men in heavy grief 
murmur in dreams the names 
of dear ones who are dead and 
gone. 

The utter monotony of a 
long sea-voyage to one un- 
accustomed to travel spins out 
the days in such interminable 
wise that at the end of a fort- 
night one is tempted to believe 
that more than half of life has 
been passed in the belly of a 
ship. All the events of our 
normal existence become faint 


and shadowy memories—things 
that belong to some half-for- 
gotten, unreal, former state of 
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being; things that have little 
practical value or significance. 
The world is narrowed down 
to the limits of the ship, its 
inhabitants to the number of 
the men and women who jour- 
ney inher. There seems to be 
no special reason why anything 
should occur to break the dead 
sameness of the days: it would 
appear to be quite natural 
were the voyage to continue 
to the end of time intermin- 
able in its dull routine, its 
regularity, its idleness. And 
this, too, was Saleh’s experi-. 
ence. With the passing of the 
third week his native land 
became something incredibly 
remote: the men and women 
who dwelt there little more 
than moving shadow - shapes 
that came and went vaguely 
amidst the haze of memory. 
The natural adaptability of the 
boy, and, it may be, something 
of the innate philosophy and 
patience of the Malay and the 
Muhammadan, came to his 
rescue. He had settled down 
insensibly into the life of the 
ship so completely that he 
might have been a part of 
her; and though the present 
manner of his existence brought 
him no active happiness, he 
had found contentment of a 
dull vegetable sort that had 
in it nothing of irritation, ex- 
pectation, or hope. He was 
picking up a little English 
too,—learning it as a child 
learns, unconsciously and with- 
out effort,—and he had all a 
child’s delight in making dis- 
play of his new acquirement. 
He had grown almost callous 
to the awful conception of the 
immensity of God’s universe, 
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to the humiliating sense of 
his own insignificance. These 
facts had lost their power to 
terrify and appal. Nor did it 
now seem to him to matter 
greatly if, after all, the land 
of his birth and all that it 
held had sunk beneath the sky- 
line past the possibilty of re- 
discovery. People were kind 
to him, and the inertia of his 
race caused him to shrink from 
the thought of the huge ex- 
penditure of energy which a 
return to the Malay Peninsula 
would entail. The conviction 
was upon him that he could 
never again bring himself to 
undertake another voyage like 
that which he was now mak- 
ing, yet this no longer filled 
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him with terror or with despair, 
He had reached the condition 
which in his own tongue is 
called kdleh—a state of blank 
torpor and indifference, incom- 
prehensible to the average 
European, that, holding all 
things of little worth, lulls 
the senses as with opium 
fumes. 

Wherefore it came to pass 
that the end of his journey 
found Saleh with roots firmly 
fixed in the life of the ship, 
parting from it and from the 
new friends whom he had made 
with intense discontent; but it 
found him also weaned already 
from his own people, for whom 
in the beginning he had sor- 
rowed so grievously. 


IV. 


Saleh’s first impressions of the 
white man’s country remained 
later in his mind as a confused 
and fearful memory. The size, 
the dingy ugliness, the noise, 
the hurry of London combined 
to awe him; the great tower- 
ing buildings, blackened with 
smoke, the blurred jumble of 
their roofs and chimney-stacks 
half merged in the grey mirk, 
stood around him in serried 
ranks, hemming him in, stifling 
him ; the colourless sodden sky, 
lowering above them, seemed 
to bear him to the ground 
through its sheer weight; the 
danger of instant annihilation, 
with which at every crossing 
of the streets the mighty traffic 
threatened him, set him shak- 
ing with an ague of terror; 
but most of all the frightful 
isolation, of which the seas of 
strange faces made him con- 


scious, clutched at his heart- 
strings with a grip that was 
chill and paralysing. The im- 
mensity of the universe had 
cowed him once: now it was 
the glimpse he had gotten of 
the unsuspected multitude of 
humanity — unnumbered folk 
who had no thought or care 
for him—that robbed him of 
breath. He had never yet felt 
so utterly lost as now with 
these packed streams of un- 
known men and women drifting 
past him. All his days he had 
been an object of consideration, 
the son of a king, with willing 
subjects ready at his beck and 
call. He had never walked a 
yard without a tail of idle 
pages trailing after him. Now 
he believed himself to be drown- 
ing in an ocean of human 
beings, yet overwhelmed by an 
appalling solitude. 
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A drive in a hansom through 
the throng of vehicles set his 
heart in his mouth, his hand 
clutching vainly at the arm of 
the man who sat beside him; 
the fearful speed of trains that 
rushed along the labyrinths of 
lines kept him in momentary 
expectation of catastrophe ; but 
worse still were the crowds of 
Europeans that stared at and 
jostled him in the streets—men 
of an alien race, of pallid un- 
natural colour, with intent busy 
faces and hard eyes. Saleh felt 
much as a white child might 
feel who was suddenly set down 
in the midst of vast mobs of 
gibbering negroes. He was 
convinced that the blended 
horror and fear with which his 
strange surroundings inspired 
him would last for ever; that 
he could never become used to 
an environment so dreadful, so 
appalling; and all the while 
his very soul was aching with 
longing for the soft moist 
climate, the sunshine, and the 
lavish greenery of the Malayan 
land. The bitter nostalgia re- 
vived with all its ancient force, 
but his craving now was for 
inanimate rather than for 
animate things—for the familiar 
places in which his days had 
been passed, not for the men 
and women, his friends and 
kindred, who had already be- 
come mere shadow-phantoms 
to his memory. And still his 
every suffering was made 
doubly hard because it was en- 
dured in secret and in silence. 

After a busy week in London 
Saleh was sent to Winchester, 
where a home had been found 
for him in an English family. 
This severed the very last link 
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that still connected him with 
the old life, for the officer who 
had brought him to England 
left him on the platform at 
Waterloo, after handing him 
over to the charge of a mag- 
nificent-looking personage, who, 
the boy thought, must surely 
be one of the great ones of the 
earth. He was surprised when 
this brass- bound potentate 
pocketed five shillings with 
apparent satisfaction, and ad- 
dressed him as “Sir”; but in 
this strange land everything 
was puzzling, and Saleh de- 
spaired of ever getting a grip 
upon the bewildering customs 
of the white men. He would 
have resisted this sudden trans- 
fer of himself from the care of 
a@ man whom he knew to that 
of a total stranger, but he was 
past the power of resistance or 
protest. He was completely 


cowed, as a young horse is 


cowed by an alien environ- 
ment, and with the innate 
fatalism of his people he set 
himself to endure all that might 
befall with patience and phil- 
osophy, which only added to 
his trouble, since it drove it in- 
ward, denying it the relief of 
expression. 

At Winchester the boy was 
passed on to an immensely tall, 
upright, grave-faced clergy- 
man, whose stiff black clothes 
and gaunt, clean-shaven face 
depressed the lad with gloomy 
forebodings. It was as though 
this man were an ogre— the 
grim custodian of the prison in 
which he was to be pent. All 
the passionate love of personal 
liberty, bred of the free life in 
the forest lived by uncounted 
generations of his forebears, 
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awoke in Saleh, filling him 
with resentment against all the 
world, with savage impotent 
rage, with the instinct of fight, 
with a sullen desire to hurt 
some one, any one, because he 
himself was quivering with de- 
spair and fear and pain. When 
the clergyman held a hand to- 
wards him, the boy shrank 
back, his gums bared for the 
moment in something like a 
snarl, his whole body tingling 
with blended anger and terror, 
his muscles braced for flight 
or for self-defence. His new 
friend, looking down upon him 
through grave, preoccupied 
eyes, noted nothing of the 
lad’s discomfiture, and as he 
shook him by the hand, patted 
him on the back, and gave 
him kindly welcome, he was 
happily unconscious of the 
fact that the little brown 
creature before him was long- 
ing for a dagger with which 
to stab! 

Next, after a short drive in a 
cab, from the windows of which 
Saleh saw the effigy of a big 
black swan, that he decided 
must be some unclean idol of 
the white folk, he found himself 
standing very ill at ease just 
within the doorway of an 
English drawing-room. It was 
the first place of the kind that 
he had ever seen, and its small- 
ness, its strangely low ceiling, 
the quantity of furniture, the 
endless knicknacks and orna- 
ments, seemed to him to be 
things unnatural, barbarous, 
stifling. He felt as a wild 
thing may do when it finds 
itself in a trap. The narrow- 
ness of the confined space set 
him gasping: he looked about 
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him with furtive eyes, seeking 
some means of escape. 

The room seemed to him to 
be packed with people, for Mrs 
Le Mesurier, the clergyman’s 
wife, was seated beside a tea- 
table with her family about her, 
There were three girls with 
their hair down their backs, 
and a boy, all of whom stared 
at the stranger with eyes made 
round by curiosity. 

Mrs Le Mesurier rose from 
her chair and came towards 
him, holding out both her hands 
in greeting. Saleh noticed 
that she moved as no Malayan 
woman ever yet moved, witha 
graceful sweeping carriage that 
had still the spring of youth in 
it, and that her eyes were soft 
and kind. Her thick dark hair 
fell low upon a broad fore- 
head, parting in two glossy 
waves ; her cheeks had a deli- 
cate tinge of pink, that seemed 
a blemish in Saleh’s eyes, for 
he was accustomed to the even 
pallor of his own womenkind. 
Just as at Colombo it had been 
the dissimilarities rather than 
the resemblances that had 
arrested his attention, so now 
it was the points in which Mrs 
Le Mesurier failed to conform 
to the standard set by her 
sisters in Malaya that at first 
struck Saleh’s eye: yet as she 
came towards him she appeared 
to him to be a figure vaguely, 
elusively familiar, like some- 
thing seen for an instant ina 
state of previous existence fit- 
fully remembered. The little 
feet so daintily shod, the pretty 
undulating gait, the gentle 
frou-frou of her garments as she 
moved, the soft delicate hands 
with their pink palms and 
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slender nervous fingers, out- 
stretched in greeting, the 
thoughtful eyes whose gaze 
was bent upon him, all were 
quite foreign to his experience 
of women—of the women whom 
he had known; and yet... 
and yet, there exhaled from 
her a subtle air of femininity, 
of tenderness, of he knew not 
what, that reminded him ir- 
resistibly of his mother. No 
two human beings could be 
more unlike, wider apart, could 
differ more completely in their 
habit of thought, outlook upon 
life, in mental grasp, in opinion 
or in sympathy,—in all things 
they resembled one another as 
little as did their outer seem- 
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“Why areyoucrying? Only 
babies cry.” 
“Goaway!” 


“* Baby, baby bunting ! 
Father’s gone a-hunting ; 
Mother’s gone to get a skin, 
To wrap the baby bunting in !’” 


“Go away! 
hate you!” 

“Oh, you naughty, shocking 
boy!” cried Miss Mabel Le 
Mesurier, wtat. thirteen, throw- 
ing back her mass of ruddy 
golden hair with a shake of 
her pretty head. “How dare 
you say such wicked words! 
Where do you suppose that 
you will go to when you die 
if you swear like that? If I 
were to tell father he would 
whip you.” 

“ No, he wouldn’t,” said Saleh 
savagely, 

“Yes, he would.” 

“He wouldn’t dare, because 
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ing, yet to Saleh they were 
strangely, indescribably alike ; 
for, though he knew it not, it 
was the maternity which these 
women shared in common that 
forged between them a subtle 
link that made them akin. He 
did not reason or speculate 
about it then or later, but he 
was conscious of it, felt it in 
the very marrow of his bones, 
and as his hands met her warm 
clasp his misery was tempered 
for him suddenly, and some- 
thing of peace was restored to 
him. Thenceforth, I think, 
Saleh was a little less lonely 
and outcast in the heart of this 
strange world into which he had 
been thrust so ruthlessly. 


I should kill him,” said Saleh, 
with the calmness of utter con- 
viction, while the tears still 
stood upon his face. 

“You couldn’t kill my dad if 
you tried ever so, he is much 
too big and strong and brave, 
so there; but he would beat 
you worse than anything if he 
heard the awful wicked things 
you say.” 

“Go away! I hate you!” 

“T shan’t go away. This is 
my garden-house, not yours. I 
shall stay here just as long as I 
like. You are a horrid little 
savage blackamoor, that’s what 
you are, or you wouldn’t be so 
dreadfully rude and wicked.” 

“I’m not rude and wicked 
and a blackamoor,” cried poor 
Saleh, throwing his arms across 
the little rustic table before 
him, and sinking his head 
face-downward between them. 
“I’m unhappy, and I hate 
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everybody, and I wish I was 
dead.” His shoulders heaved 
with a fresh paroxysm of sobs. 

Mabel stood looking at him 
thoughtfully, biting at the 
corner of her blue pinafore 
the while. She was a tender- 
hearted little woman, and she 
had come there to comfort, not 
to aggravate, Saleh’s sorrows. 
She had only given way to her 
natural instinct when she had 
derided his unmanly tears. She 
had not intended to hurt him 
wantonly. Now she stepped 
nearer to him, and laid a tiny 
grubby hand upon his shoulder. 
He shook it off with an irritable 
shrug, but she declined to take 
offence. 

“Don’t cry, Sally. Dear 
Sally, don’t cry,” she whis- 
pered. “Tell me what’s the 
matter. Why do you hate 


every one, and why do you say 
such naughty, wicked things?” 


For a time Saleh strove sul- 
lenly to repel her advances ; but 
her persistency and his own 
craving for sympathy at last 
prevailed, so presently he found 
himself telling her, brokenly, 
inarticulately, for the strange 
tongue still fettered his thought, 
the story of his misery. To the 
little girl more than half of 
what he said was unintelligible, 
for the things that most irked 
this oriental boy were to her 
matters of course, to which 
custom had inured her from 
babyhood. Also Saleh, apart 
from the difficulty he experi- 
enced in giving form to his 
ideas, discovered that it was 
one thing to be acutely con- 
scious of a sensation, and a 
wholly different matter to de- 
scribe that feeling in words, 
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But the little girl, with the 
ready sympathy that belongs 
to womenkind, even to women- 
kind in the bud, listened to 
his halting explanations, and 
made no sign when she failed 
to follow the meaning which 
they were intended to convey, 
while Saleh was aware of a sen- 
sible alleviation of his trouble, 
merely because he had met 
with some one who was will- 
ing to listen to him kindly, 
some one of whom he was 
not shy. 

The sharp pangs of home- 
sickness had become numbed 
into a dull ache; the awful 
fear with which this world of 
white men had at first inspired 
him had passed away; in his 
new home he was treated with 
kindness, and he no longer felt 
it necessary to stand on the 
defensive, no longer had the 
panic-stricken sensations of a 
trapped animal. None the less 
his surroundings were utterly 
uncongenial to him. Their iron 
regularity oppressed him. The 
household was as punctual as 
a nicely adjusted piece of clock- 
work, and he, who had never 
been taught the value of time, 
chafed at the extravagant im- 
portance which the Le Mes- 
uriers attached to never being 
so much as a minute late for 
meals, play, or lessons. Then 
discipline — another thing en- 
tirely new to him—had come 
to the ordering of his days. 
Each hour was ear-marked for 
the special use to which it was 
to be put. To Saleh this was 
the veriest tyranny,—the tyr- 
anny of the slave-driver,—and 
he felt himself to be covered 
with ignominy because he was 
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obliged to submit to it. Then, 
too, this world of the white 
men seemed to be ruled by 
ideas, abstractions, which pre- 
viously had had no meaning 
to him. Mr Le Mesurier 
was perpetually putting his 
son George, and Saleh with 
him, upon their “honour” to 
do this, that, or the other, and 
George would turn upon Saleh, 
calling him a “cad” with the 
bitterest contempt, if he sought 
to break through the impalp- 
able barriers thus arbitrarily 
set up. Saleh, who in common 
with most Malays had a keen 
desire to stand well in the 
estimation of his fellows, did 
not want to be looked upon as 
a “cad,” but he could not for 
the life of him understand why 
Mr Le Mesurier, of whose gen- 
eral wisdom he was profoundly 
convinced, had the wanton folly 
to put trust in any one. Then 
also he had made the acquaint- 
ance of another obscure thing 
called “Duty.” He was con- 
stantly being told that it was 
his duty to do this or that; or 
it was declared that duty re- 
quired of him that he should 
abstain from doing something 
upon which his heart was set. 
Here was a notion which as 
yet was altogether beyond his 
powers of comprehension ; but 
the children about him accepted 
it as a matter of course, and 
were obviously ill at ease, and 
out of conceit with themselves, 
when they succumbed to the 
temptation to sin against its 
precepts. Those other abstrac- 
tions, “ Right” and “ Wrong,” 
were a perpetual puzzle to him. 
In his own country he had been 
used to hear of things that were 
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patut or ta’ pdtut—fitting or not 
fitting — but they had been 
largely questions of good or bad 
taste, matters of opinion depen- 
dent upon the point of view of 
the individual. Among white 
men, however, Saleh discovered, 
to his astonishment, that they 
were hard-and-fast categories 
into which actions were divided 
past all possibility of debate, 
and the simple answer, “It 
would not be right,” sufficed in 
most cases to deter his new 
comrades from participating in 
the most tempting pleasures. 
Once again, for the life of him, 
he could not understand it. 
When he had suggested to 
George that indulgence in a 
certain vice—a vice for which 
in his father’s court men and 
women mainly lived—would re- 
lieve the tedium of their studies, 
the English boy had looked 
upon him with horror, had 
threatened to “ knock his head 
off” if he talked like that again, 
and had shown him with true 
British bluntness how un- 
fathomable was his disgust. 
Honour, duty, morality— 
straitening things which seemed 
to clog the feet of liberty, as 
Saleh had always understood 
it—had come upon him sud- 
denly, new ideas difficult to 
assimilate, and in their own 
fashion more numbing to the 
brain, more paralysing, more 
appalling than those other 
revelations, the vastness of the 
universe and the multitude of 
humanity, had been. {Then, 
too, the life in which he found 
himself was strenuous, earnest, 
instinct with a restless energy 
that jarred upon his indolent 
nature. It seemed to him as 
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though he had been transported 
to some lofty mountain-top, 
and were called upon, without 
preparation, to breathe the 
rarefied atmosphere of the 
upper airs. He stood there 
morally panting, gasping,— 
moving with acute discomfort 
on a plane too high for him. 
He longed for the denser at- 
mosphere of his fatherland, 
and he despaired of ever be- 
coming habituated to that 
which seemingly was natural, 
congenial, to those with whom 
he now associated. As to ever 
winning to a real understand- 
ing of the extraordinary points 
of view of these people, that 
obviously was a patent im- 
possibility. 

Beyond this there were half 
a hundred minor matters which 
appealed to Saleh as incon- 
gruous, His manhood was 
offended, revolted, by the posi- 
tion occupied among white folk 
by the women. Even after 
weeks of use, his meals were 
a humiliation to him because 
Mrs Le Mesurier and her 
daughters sat at table. Even 
his own mother would not have 
dreamed of taking such a 
liberty with her son. The 
service rendered by the maid- 
servants was natural enough, 
but it hurt his pride and his 


self-respect to find that he was 


expected to give way to the 
daughters of the house in every- 
thing, that he was chidden if 
he neglected to offer to carry 
a cloak for a lady, if he did not 
run willingly on trifling errands 
for Mrs Le Mesurier, if he was 
not active in forestalling the 
wants of her and of her daugh- 
ters. From the moment of 
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their first meeting Mrs Le 
Mesurier, by her grace and 
kindness, had won his heart; 
but still, to his thinking, she 
was but a woman,—a being of 
inferior clay to the material 
from which he was fashioned, 
—and he was irked by a system 
that made of her a central pivot 
round which the household re- 
volved. This unquestionably 
was ta’ pdtut—not fitting— 
yet seemingly it offended the 
sense of propriety of no one 
save himself. The absence of 
all forms, too, struck him as 
barbarous. All his life he had 
been hedged about by ritual. 
Those who had spoken to him 
had described themselves as 
pdtek—thy slave; for was he 
not the son of a king ?—but 
here all ceremony was dropped, 
and, shorn of his titles, he found 
himself answering to the name 
of “Sally,” and being scoffed 
at and mocked because “ Sally” 
was in England a woman’s 
name. George, the young 
barbarian, even called him 
“Aunt Sally” at times, and 
once at a fair had gravely in- 
troduced him to a dilapidated 
cockshy, which he declared 
must be one of his near rela- 
tives,— a hideous idol of the 
white men at which certain 
savage creatures were engaged 
in throwing missiles with 
grotesque antics and an out- 
rageous uproar. It was when 
he next was addressed as 
“Aunt Sally” that he had 
first tried to fight George, and 
finding that the attempt was 
a failure,—for what could a 
man do who had no knife ready 
to his hand?—had retired to 
the arbour in tears. “Chaff,” 
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as George would have called it, 
was again something foreign 
to Saleh’s experience. To him 
it was simply a rudeness, a 
brutality—not fitting. 

As much of all this as his 
mental and linguistic limita- 
tions could make articulate he 
now sobbed out to Mabel, 
omitting only all reference to 
his disapproval of the undue 
exaltation of her sex, for Malays 
are not devoid of a certain 
instinctive tact. His trouble 
was of a nature too complex 
to be readily comprehended by 
his little listener; but, fortun- 
ately for mankind, a woman’s 
sympathy is not always de- 
pendent upon her understand- 
ing, and Mabel, knowing he 
was very unhappy, without in- 
quiring too closely into the 
causes, patted his shoulder and 
whispered words of consolation 
into his ear. 

“Don’t cry, Saleh dear,” she 
said. “We all like you very 
much, and you are going to 
live with us for a long time 
and be very happy too when 
you get used to us. You 
mustn’t mind George. He is 
a boy, you know, and boys are 
like that. He is always trying 
to get a rise out of all of us. 
He likes you very much too, 
really. He was only saying 
the other day how beautifully 
you swim, and how clever you 
arein the gym. He says you 
can do things on the bar at the 
first try which it takes English 
boys years and years to learn. 
He only calls you ‘ Aunt Sally’ 
for fun, just as he calls me 
‘Furze-bush’ when I have had 
my hair in curl-papers.” 

Saleh shuddered at the re- 
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collection. His taste, moulded 
by the lank, sleek, oil-dressed 
heads of his own womenkind, 
was grievously offended by the 
sight of curls. 

“ And you called me a black- 
amoor,” he said sulkily. 

“T’m sorry, Sally.” 

“You white people are so 
. .. so proud. You think 
many things of yourself, but 
we Malays have beated you. 
The English soldiers ran like 
stags when we ambushed them 
during the war in Pélésu.” 

“They didn’t!” cried the 
little girl indignantly. 

“Yes, they did. They ran 
and ran, and our people ran 
after them and shot them and 
shouted. I have often heard 
people talk of it.” 

“English soldiers are very 
brave,” said Mabel, with proud 
conviction. 

“They are not as brave as 
the Malays, and they ran 
away, said Saleh doggedly. 

“T don’t believe it,” cried 
Mabel. ‘Besides, we won, 
didn’t we?” 

Saleh was silent. 

“You called me a_black- 
amoor,” he said presently, re- 
turning with resentment to 
his earlier accusation. 

“I know I did, and I was 
a beast,” said Mabel generously. 
“And, Sally, I’m sorry—ever 
so sorry—and I'll never do it 
again; but you mustn’t say 
that English soldiers ran away, 
because they never do, you 
know.” 

“But they did,” objected 
Saleh. 

“OQ Sally, 


make me 
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Sally, 


you'll 
uarrel with you 
after all!” cried Mabel pit- 
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eously. “And I do want to 
be friends.” 

“T can not be frien’s with 
people who calls me _ black- 
amoor,” said Saleh, looking 
at her and softening ever so 
little. 

“But I won't. And I do 
like you, Sally, and when you 
are unhappy don’t go away and 
ery by yourself. Come and tell 
me all about it, and I’ll com- 
fort you. I can help you in 
a lot of ways, if you'll let 
me. I know heaps and heaps 
of things. And I won’t tell 
that you said such wicked 
words, only promise that you 
won’t go on hating us, and 
that you won't mind George, 
and that you will come to me 
when you have the blues.” 

She spoke very earnestly, 
with her kind little hand still 
resting on the boy’s coat-sleeve, 
and with her bright eyes shining. 
She was to Saleh like a being 
from another world, possessed 
_of nothing in common with the 
women-folk of his own race. 
Her kindness spoke to him in 
his desolation, took him by the 
hand to lead his faltering steps 
through the darkness in which 
he was engulfed; and in that 
moment, I think, he began to 
understand why in our land the 
accident of sex causes women to 
be held in such deep reverence. 

During the twelvemonth that 
followed—the painful first year 
in which Saleh was finding his 
level, and fitting in as best he 
might with the circumstances 
of his alien surroundings — 
Mabel’s friendship and encour- 
agement, Mabel’s advice, ad- 
monitions, guidance, made the 
rough path smooth, and laid 
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many @ high hill low for him. 
Also it was through the child’s 
eyes, though she was wholly un- 
conscious of it, that this little 
outlier obtained his first glimpse 
of the kindness, the sanctity, 
and the exquisite purity of 
English family life. It was 
indeed a serene and wholesome 
atmosphere that his exotic 
lungs were made to breathe; 
but Saleh, the adaptable, 
learned at last to inhale it, not 
only with ease and comfort, but 
with keen pleasure, taking an 
active pride in living up to the 
high standard which, having be- 
gun by depressing and bewilder- 
ing him, ended by awaking his 
appreciation, enchaining his 
sympathies, and kindling his 
enthusiasm. 

The boy’s pliable nature had 
been taken in time: its wpward 
tendencies had been stimulated, 
given room for development. 
He had caught the health-giving 
spirit of the honest English 
home-life in which his days 
were spent, and, chameleon- 
like, he lost the colour absorbed 
from his environment in Malaya, 
assuming in its place the duller, 
more permanent character-tints 
of the British youngster. Only, 
by force of contrast, the newer 
ideal was seen more clearly, 
was aimed at more persistently, 
more consciously, with a keener 
desire to attain to it. Thence- 
forth, till very near the end of 
his sojourn in England, the de- 
nationalisation of Raja Saleh 
was a completed fact. The 
Malayan shell was there, more 
or less intact; a mist of nebulous 
memories, hovering somewhere 
in the background of his mind, 
told of a Malayan past; but 
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within the lad the Malayan 
soul lay dead, or slumbering, 
and in its stead had been born 
the soul of a clean - minded, 
honest - thinking, self - respect- 
ing Englishman, possessed of 
many of the virtues and not 
a few of the limitations of 
its kind. 

The work which the white 
men in their wisdom had set 
themselves to do had now pre- 
sumably been accomplished in 
triumphant fashion, with all the 
thoroughness, the uncomprom- 
ising completeness which be- 
longs to white men’s work. 
Starting with the axiom that 
civilisation—that is to say, the 
civilisation of the Englishman 
of the twentieth century—is a 
blessing, they had brought all 
its forces to bear upon the 
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defenceless Saleh. They had 
concerned themselves only with 
the immediate achievement— 
the difficult experiment of which 
Saleh was the victim: they had 
made no attempt to forecast 
results, to pry into the future, 
to foresee in what manner their 
action would be like to affect 
the lad himself and his indi- 
vidual happiness. <A _ high 
standard of civilisation, with 
its exalted moral code and 
nobler ideals, was in itself a 
blessing, a happiness. That 
was the theory,—a beautiful 
theory,—and it was for Saleh, 
since the opportunity had been 
thrust upon him, to work it out 
in practice. Even the omni- 
science and the omnipotence of 
the white men have their limit- 
ations. 


(To be continued.) 
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MR GLADSTONE has at least 
been fortunate in finding a 
biographer who has _ con- 


scientiously devoted himself to 


the task which he undertook. 
Lord Beaconsfield has, we all 
know, been less happily treated. 
The difficulty of doing justice 
to either career must be over- 
whelming ; but we doubt if the 
appointed biographer of the 
latter statesman would, if he 
had been true to his trust, have 
incurred the amount of labori- 
ous application to which Mr 
Morley has submitted. We 
accept the result with grati- 
tude, which is enhanced by 
contrast with what might have 
been, and by imagining, in a 
manner which circumstances 
have made vivid, the loss which 
we should have endured if Mr 
Morley, as well as others, had 
abandoned duty. To the last 
Mr Gladstone’s personality 
interested and engrossed his 
fellow-men. But the time is 
come, or is approaching, when 
the marvellous powers, brilli- 
ancy, and charm (magnet- 
ism it has been often called) 
will cease to sway, and the 
estimate formed of him will 
depend upon the results of 
his great career, judged in 
reference to their public con- 
sequences, and as they illus- 
trate that conscious purpose in 


life which Mr Gladstone him-- 


self recognised as the true test 
of greatness, in his famous 


tribute to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
memory. 

We have always thought, 
and this book confirms the im- 
pression, that the source of Mr 
Gladstone’s failures was that 
his transcendent powers were 
not inspired and guided by 
any far-reaching political pur- 
pose which stretched from one 
end of his life to the other, but 
that, on the contrary, he drifted, 
and was too readily influenced 
by men of clearer vision and 
purpose than his own. With 
unexampled powers of speech 
and action, he did not, as it 
appears to us, combine an eye 
to see, an intuition of genius, 
a wide reach of understanding, 
which are necessary to place 
a man at a height above his 
fellows. Much of his vast in- 
tellectual power was absorbed 
in bursting through the thick 
panoply of prejudice with which 
he started in life. And the 
cardinal fact of his career is 
that he missed his vocation. 
In a letter to his father he 
declared his conviction that 
his duty to God and man sum- 
moned him, with a voice too 
imperative to be resisted, to 
take upon himself the clerical 
office. In deference to his 
father he very speedily modi- 
fied this desire, for he entered 
Parliament at the age of 
twenty-two. ‘The remains of 
this desire,” he said in later 
life, “operated unfortunately. 
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They made me tend to glorify 
in an extravagant manner and 
degree not only the religious 
character of the State, which 
in reality stood low, but also 
the religious mission of the 
Conservative party. There 
was in my eyes a_ certain 
element of Antichrist in the 
Reform Act,” &c. He adds, 
and every man of reason must 
cordially agree, that “it was 
well for me that the unfolding 
destiny” (meaning Peel's second 
Administration) “carried me off 
in a considerable degree from 
political ecclesiasticism, of which 
I should at this time have 
made a sad mess.” In other 
words, Peel caught him, and 
diverted him from views as 
crude as they were absurd, by 
placing him at the Board of 
Trade, there to work like a 
navvy at the figures and details 
of home and _ international 
trade. All through his long 
life his persistent incursions, 
says his editor, into the multi- 
farious doings not only of his 
own Anglican communion, but 
of other communions as well, 
puzzled and vexed all his politi- 
cal associates. And in the 
Forties his position was “that 
of the ultra churchman of the 
time, and such as no church- 
ultra now dreams of fighting 
for.” He objected to “any in- 
fringement whatever of the 
principle on which the estab- 
lished Church was founded— 
that of confining the pecuniary 
support of the State to one 
particular religious denomina- 
tion.” And without abandon- 
mg any of his ultra-notions he 
managed to tread the high 
Anglican road all his life, and 
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at the same time to reach the 
summits of that Liberalism 
which it was the avowed object 
of the new Anglicans to resist 
and overthrow as the essence of 
all evil. 

It is of no use commenting 
on all this. If Mr Morley had 
been a critical instead of a rev- 
erential biographer, we might 
have had an interesting analysis 
of this part of his hero’s char- 
acter. He points out, however, 
that he watched the scientific 
movement of his age vaguely 
and with misgiving; and in- 
trenched himself within the 
citadel of tradition. Mr Glad- 
stone’s own account at the 
time of the main purpose of 
his life is that “reflection shows 
me that a political position is 
mainly valuable as instrumental 
for the good of the Church, 
and under this rule every 
question becomes one of detail 
only.” As he approaches 
middle life it is time to look 
forward to the close. He has 
two prospective objects,—one 
the adjustment of the relations 
of Church and State, the other 
unfolding the Catholic system 
within her in some fitting 
machinery. And he adds, “I 
contemplate secular affairs 
chiefly as a means of being 
useful in Church affairs.” 
This testimony simply em- 
phasises what we all knew or 
could guess at before. What 
Philip II. was amongst Europe- 
an monarchs, Mr Gladstone was 
in his early days amongst 
English statesmen. The re- 
ligious bigotry was much the 
game, but in the one case there 
was free scope for its indulg- 
ence and growth, in the other 
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it was controlled and eventu- 
ally overridden by the stern 
vicissitudes of English public 
life. The force of circum- 
stances, and, we must add, 
a genuine spirit of Christ- 
ianity in spite of his theolog- 
ical prejudices, carried him far 
from his early moorings, though 
to the last he would not admit 
it. He accordingly entered 
public life, not with a dominant 
political purpose, but with the 
tendencies of a recluse, a mind 
that might easily have been 
accommodated to the cloister, 
with, as Mr Morley says, “an 
intellectual chart of ideas and 
principles not adequate or well 
fitted” for the voyage before 
him. He was, so to speak, 
above his work, and his sub- 
sequent career discloses the 
manner in which, by slow 


experience, he “inserted piece- 
meal the mental apparatus 


proper to the character of 
the public man”; and under 
the manipulation of Peel, 
Cobden, and Parnell devoted 
his superhuman powers to the 
accomplishment of their de- 
signs. Free trade was his 
first real political conviction 
and purpose, and no one sug- 
gests that it was not borrowed 
from others. Before the end of 
Peel’s career Sheil had pointed 
out that the champion of free 
trade was on the road to 
becoming the champion of un- 
restricted liberty of thought; 
notwithstanding that only six 
years earlier he had published 
a book whose arguments Mac- 
aulay had said would warrant 
the roasting of Dissenters at 
slow fires. 

Let political admirers say 
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what they will about the 
spectacle of a fine Christian 
man bringing piety, religion, 
and churchmanship to bear on 
the problems of public life, the 
real effect would have been 
more grotesque than it really 
was, if he had not discovered 
as time went on that the only 
use he could make of his prin- 
ciples was to reconcile them as 
best he could with “the ever- 
lasting principles of truth and 
justice.” These latter, there- 
fore, might from the very first 
have been accepted as a suff- 
cient guide, and it would have 
saved him the necessity of 
many a long and painful dis- 
quisition. In the absence of 
what he called a synodical 
decision in favour of retirement 
from public life, he had to 
recognise that his views of 
serving the Church were 
becoming wholly unavailable. 
And in middle life (1865), so 
far from attaching exclusive 
importance to the narrow creed 
of one particular sect, he found 
on the eve of his accession to 
the Liberal leadership that he 
had long cast those weeds 
behind him, had imbibed 4 
reverence for all the possibil- 
ities of truth, and could with 
absolute sincerity and a fervour 
of enthusiastic sympathy ap- 
peal for their suffrage to every 
Dissenting sect in the kingdom. 
This was at the close of his rep- 
resentation of the University of 
Oxford. It is still more curious 
to note that in 1847, when he 
was first elected, both parties, 
that of the Oxford Movement 
headed by Dr Pusey, and that 
of the revolutionary school 
headed by Stanley and Jowett, 
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combined to secure his triumph. 
To the last he retained the 
confidence of all the contending 
sects included under those two 
heads. To the last he never 
contributed one single word 
or idea of useful or practical 
guidance to any of them, 
though he lived in an age 
when scientific inquiry and 
discovery were making havoc 
amongst the creeds. To the 
last he adhered pertinaciously 
to the commonplace prejudices 
of his youth, and combined 
therewith a wealth of senti- 
ment and sympathy which con- 
ciliated the most diverse sects 
into acceptance of his leader- 
ship and devotion to his 
person. 

It is amusing to see how it 
worked soon after he had at- 
tained to Cabinet rank. Though 
he was Peel’s right-hand man in 
the Government of 1841, in all 
mattersconnected with free trade 
and revision of the tariffs and 
railway legislation, his mind, he 
says, was originally in regard 
to these subjects “a sheet of 
white paper”; but, full of 
Churches and Church matters, 
he accepted the established con- 
ditions in the lump. Of the four 
revisions of the tariff which 
fell to his lot he used to say 
that the revision of 1842 cost 
six times as much trouble as 
the other three put together. 
He surmounted it, and next 
year was advanced to the 
Cabinet. But before he ac- 
cepted it he made difficulties 
almost insuperable about the 
East India Company’s cultiva- 
tion of opium and about the 
union of a couple of obscure 
Welsh bishoprics which he must 


consult Hope and Manning 
about. He was actually con- 
templating refusal of Cabinet 
office on those grounds. In 
the very next year he wanted 
to escape from the Cabinet 
and become a Vatican envoy 
at Florence or Naples, to 
open up relations with the 
Papal Court at Rome. In 
1845 he resigned office on ac- 
count of the Maynooth grant. 
He did not condemn the policy 
of it; on the contrary, he voted 
for it. But it was opposed to 
a sacred rule laid down in his 
book of 1838 as to the relations 
which ought to subsist between 
Church and State. He ex- 
plained his resignation to Par- 
liament in a speech which lasted 
an hour. Cobden remarked 
that at the end of it he knew 
no more why he had left the 
Government than before he had 
begun. His old friends said 
that the increased grant was 
the sin of 1829 over again. Mr 
Gladstone said that, in opposi- 
tion to his “deeply cherished 
predilections,” he should give a 
deliberate and even anxious 
support to the measure. The 
incident is characteristic. If 
every man is to regulate his 
public conduct with such fanci- 
ful regard to his own amour 
propre, how, as Peel complained, 
could Government be carried 
on? It appears from this book 
that even in 1842 he had hinted 
retirement upon a question of 
detail on the very eve of 
Peel’s introduction of the prin- 
cipal measure of the Session. 
Peel, thunderstruck and dis- 
pleased, told him that it might 
upset his Administration, and 
Gladstone, “sick at heart,” 
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yielded. With .his head full of 
these supralunary matters, he 
never quite gained a due sense 
of proportion with regard to 
purely secular affairs. With 
the aid of Mr Morley’s book 
and of Purcell’s Life of Man- 
ning we get a full, or at least 
a sufficient, view of this ab- 
sorbing portion of Mr Glad- 
stone's life and personality, 
and it is one which has to be 
attentively regarded in esti- 
mating his career either as a 
whole or in detail. For in- 
stance, his denunciations of the 
horrors of Neapolitan mis- 
government in 1851 were of a 
character to delight the Paris 
Reds. Yet side by side in his 


mind were the reflections that 
the King of Naples was the 
bosom friend of the Pope, and 
that the infernal system which 
he described was approved by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. He 


denounced the catechism used 
in Neapolitan schools as one of 
the most detestable books he 
had ever read, but nevertheless 
he omitted from his vehement 
outbursts all comment on the 
Church from which it eman- 
ated. 

There is aninteresting account 
of the formation of the Coalition 
Government, of the jealousies 
at work, of the difficulties at 
last surmounted. The Whigs 
objected to Gladstone at the 
Colonial Office, “sure that he 
would sow the tares of Angli- 
canism in these virgin fields.” 
So he went to the Exchequer, 
and continued his career as the 
ardent apostle of free trade. 
Mr Morley devotes a separate 
chapter to the triumph of 1853, 
and “to mark the far-reaching 
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and comprehensive character 
of the earliest of his thirteen 
Budgets.” No doubt the Bud- 
get saved the Government, and 
constituted Mr Gladstone as 
the strongest man in it. But 
far-reaching his triumphs cer- 
tainly were not. There is no 
trace that we can discover of 
his ever contemplating that 
which has happened, our be- 
coming a free-trade nation in 
a world of protectionists, with 
high walls of tariffs opposed to 
us, alike in the old world of 
Europe and the new world of 
America, and even in our own 
colonies. The one notion was 
to fight hostile tariffs with free 
imports, without a thought of 
securing open markets for our- 
selves either within or without 
the limits of the Empire. Every- 
thing was staked upon the con- 
version of the world to free 
trade, or if that did not happen, 
upon protectionist nations and 
protectionist colonies remaining 
important customers. The first 
ground of confidence is hope- 
lessly cut from under our feet, 
the second is now seriously 
called in question by many men 
of light and leading who arequal- 
ified to speak as experts on the 
subject. We have read these 
volumes attentively, and we do 
not think that we are wronging 
their subject in saying that 
there is no trace of Mr Glad- 
stone’s being alive to the neces- 
sity of maintaining the open 
door in any part of the world. 
We have to do it by force of 
arms or diplomacy, at the risk 
of finding it from time to time 
closed. Even in the colonies 
nothing was done at their birth 
to secure our markets, and the 
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consequence is that they can if 
they like exclude the mother 
country, and cannot be pre- 
vented without war from ac- 
cording to our rivals preferential 
rights. It goes without saying 
that Mr Gladstone carried all 
before him by his transcendent 
controversial powers, whether 
the task was the destruction 
of Churches, of tariffs, or of 
land system ; but those powers 
are a different thing from far- 
reaching and far-seeing states- 
manship. No man ever carried 
so many Acts of Parliament, 
but his principle seems to have 
been that when once they were 
carried Parliament and not he 
was responsible for their con- 
sequences. The excitement of 
manipulating the forces re- 
quired to carry his great 
measures left him little leisure 
or inclination for forecasting 
their results. 

Far more important, for in- 
stance, than his Budget of 1853 
were the diplomatic negotia- 
tions of that year. At the 
time Mr Gladstone was the 
most powerful member of the 
Cabinet in this sense that his 
secession would have ruined it 
The crisis demanded all the 
thought he could give it. His 
biographer says, “We have 
little more than a few glimpses 
of his participation in the 
counsels” which preceded the 
Crimean war. He was the 
alter ego of the Prime Minister, 
whom the Queen pressed for 
deliberate counsel on the policy 
to be adopted, but who had 
“no deliberate counsel to 
proffer.” There were Nicholas 
and Napoleon, Cavour and the 
Sultan, all making for war, a 
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divided Cabinet and a Prime 
Minister without a rudder to 
steer by. Mr Gladstone is not 
interested beyond the point of 
speech-making. His view is 
that the partition of Turkey 
is not to follow the partition 
of Poland. But there is no 
trace that he understood how 
the country was drifting,—that, 
as far as England was con- 
cerned, from a want of a definite 
policy and a firm will at the 
helm, the reins had fallen into 
the hands of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe and the Turks. They, 
in the absence of Cabinet guid- 
ance, with the temper of the 
English people rising high, and 
Napoleon keen for war, had it 
all their own way. Lord Aber- 
deen was the victim of “ in- 
cessant self-reproach”; Mr 


Gladstone was alive to the 
importance of maintaining the 
public law of Europe and of 


concentrating all our efforts on 
Sebastopol. Later on in his 
life he admitted that the four 
Ministers mainly concerned with 
foreign affairs were not in har- 
mony, but he would never 
admit that divided opinions 
brought on the war. The point 
is that he himself was with 
the war party and against 
Russian aggression, but never 
appreciated the importance of 
this country making its course 
clear and definite from the first, 
in the midst of so many angry 
passions and conflicting ambi- 
tions both at home and abroad. 

When the Coalition fell, Mr 
Gladstone refused to join Lord 
Lansdowne, as he was not 
prepared to serve under any 
other head than Lord Aberdeen. 
Down to the close of his life 
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he bitterly regretted this “gross 
error of judgment.” It led to 
Lord Palmerston being Premier, 
as he might have foreseen. It 
led also to his joining Lord 
Palmerston, only to be fol- 
lowed by his resignation in 
a fortnight for no adequate 
reason. So in the greatest 
crisis of the century we have 
the spectacle of Lord Aberdeen 
always in “ great compunction ” 
about the war into which he 
had “allowed the country to 
be dragged without adequate 
cause,” and Mr Gladstone re- 
duced to political isolation, at 
leisure, according to Mr Morley, 
and surely somewhat late in 
the day, to gain “a truer insight 
into the leading facts.” He very 
shortly attained to the convic- 
tion that the objects of the 
war (when minimised to the 
point which rendered the war 
unnecessary from the first) had 
been gained in January 1855, 
when our military position and 
that of France were at their 
worst; and almost immediately 
on quitting a war Government 
he made common cause with 
the peace party. Every one 
knows how he forfeited public 
confidence and, as the readers 
of the Prince Consort’s Life 
know, the confidence of his 
Sovereign. He went into ve- 
hement opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, and was actually in 
negotiations with Lord Derby 
for a junction with him under 
the leadership of Disraeli. 
Nothing came of it; but it 
is a proof to future generations 
of his extraordinary powers 
that, in spite of his disastrous 
blunders, the chiefs of both 
political parties (the remark 
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does not apply to the rank 
and file) were eager to court 
his alliance. 

waWhen Lord Derby became 
Prime Minister in 1858 the 
first thing he did was to ask 
Gladstone to join him; and 
later on, when Lord Ellen- 
borough resigned, the offer was 
renewed. Disraeli, it appears, 
was willing in the ’Fifties to 
resign the leadership to either 
Lord Palmerston or Sir J. 
Graham, but never, as the 
correspondence shows, to Glad- 
stone, whom apparently he 
regarded as a man of mere 
intellect, a dialectician with- 
out moral passion, and quite 
unfitted to govern mankind; 
but to gain him as a col- 
league he, in his own words, 
“almost went on his knees 
to him.” Gladstone seems to 
have shown considerable in- 
decision. He voted to keep 
Lord Derby in, hesitated to 
join Lord Palmerston, and fa- 
voured a junction of Lords 
Derby and Palmerston, de- 
throning Disraeli from the 
leadership. Meanwhile Russell 
and Palmerston came to terms, 
a new Ministry was formed, 
and Gladstone joined it as the 
only possible one under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr Morley says 
it is a mistake to treat this 
act as a chief landmark in his 
protracted journey from Tory 
to Liberal. No doubt it was 
not a conversion. There was 
no great difference between the 
outgoing Premier and the new 
one; but it was the determin- 
ing act of his life, and settled 
his party connection for the 
remainder of it. It gave him 
the reversion of the leadership. 
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Next year he took his name 
off the Carlton, intimating his 
final secession from his former 
party. His relations to his 
new chief were, as we all know, 
those of mutual distrust; but 
we fail to find any evidence 
of those constant resignations 
of his office which were attrib- 
uted to him. His constant 
struggle against the spirit of 
expenditure, whether wise or 
not in each particular item, 
was greatly to his credit, and 
is sadly missed at the present 
day, when expenditure, both 
national and local, increases 
by leaps and bounds. But 
unfortunately through atten- 
tion to details he lost sight 
of the dependence of totals 
upon the policy pursued. The 
cost of the Boer war in a 
later generation, the inevit- 


able result of his Majuba 
policy, swamped at a stroke 


all the result of all his econ- 
omical zeal. 

There is nothing new in Mr 
Morley’s account of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Administration. He 
claims as due to his hero the 
credit, hitherto accorded to the 
Prince Consort, for softening 
the tone of Lord Russell’s 
despatch to Washington in the 
matter of the Trent dispute. 
Be that as it may, the really 
striking incident in the whole 
of the American Civil War, as 
it affected Gladstone, was the 
speech in regard to Jefferson 
Davis having made a nation. 
It caused an extraordinary sen- 
sation at the time, it figured 
largely in the Alabama arbitra- 
tion proceedings. Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis was instructed by 
Lord Palmerston to explain it 
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away, for unless explained it 
meant recognition. All the 
explanation that Gladstone 
could give at the time was 
that he was not responsible for 
such inferences as other people 
might draw. Ina later memor- 
andum (1896) he seems to allude 
to it as the least excusable error 
of his life, “a mistake of in- 
credible grossness.” No ex- 
planation is forthcoming. It 
was entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, without consultation 
with his colleagues, evidently 
without an idea of its import- 
ance. He thought “it was an 
act of friendliness to all Ameri- 
cans to recognise that the 
struggle was virtually at an 
end.” This when the North 
was determined to win, and 
believed in its coming success, 
and we were bound to neu- 
trality! There was a want of 
common-sense in such a speech, 
or,in MrGladstone’s own words, 
it “exhibits an incapacity of 
viewing subjects all round in 
their extraneous as well as in 
their internal properties.” Later 
on, as the Reform agitation 
began to rise, he used expres- 
sions equivalent to laying down 
broadly the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage, in a moment of 
rhetorical ardour, and _ then 
was “astounded to find it the 
cause or occasion for such a 
row.” Later on there was the 
speech about the Clerkenwell 
explosion, showing the existence 
of political zeal, and bringing 
certain subjects within the 
range of practical questions— 
another instance of his curious 
inability to appreciate the in- 
direct consequences of impru- 
dent language. No doubt it 
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was very far from his intention 
to incite to lawlessness. 

The death of Lord Palmer- 
ston and his own rejection by 
the University led to his instal- 
lation as Liberal leader. His 
first appearance in that capacity 
was not a success. The House 
was returned to support a very 
different man. A very moderate 
Reform Bill was presented for 
its acceptance, and a Cave of 
Adullam was formed. Out of 
that cave issued the apparition 
of an orator still greater than 
himself. Mr Lowe for that 
one session of 1866, and on the 
one subject of parliamentary 
reform, bounded at once into 
the foremost place; and Glad- 
stone actually met with more 
than his match. Lowe’s as- 
cendancy was short-lived, but 
it led to the fall of the Govern- 
ment and to the triumph of 


Disraeli in the following year. 
In the chaos of discord and in- 
sincerity the one man who knew 
his own mind prevailed. To 
the end of his life Gladstone 
remained, to use Bishop Wil- 


berforce’s language, “quite 
awed by the diabolical clever- 
ness of Dizzy.” It was, how- 
ever, high time that the question 
should be settled. Mr Glad- 
stone, finding that the question 
had been wrested from his 
grasp and settled by his rival, 
immediately brought forward 
as a counter-move the Dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, 
and was carried into power at 
the head of a majority of 118. 
There does not seem to be in 
this book any important ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the 
manner in which that measure 
was piloted through the House 
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of Lords and eventually became 
law. It stands out as a 
marvellous achievement, but 
whether its results have proved 
beneficial is a detail with which 
Mr Gladstone’s biographer is 
not concerned. 

This first Ministry of Mr 
Gladstone’s (1868-1874) is the 
most successful chapter of his 
life. He carried numerous 
measures through Parliament, 
and he maintained peace during 
an anxious period. The Ala- 
bama arbitration, with the 
indirect claims absolutely sub- 
mitted for consideration by the 
tribunal, and the Black Sea 
modification of the treaty of 
Paris, greatly disturbed public 
opinion at the time, but they 
are ancient history now. The 
sudden dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in January 1874, with its 
offer to abolish the income-tax, 
is the subject to which one 
turns for new light. It appears 
that as early as August Mr 
Gladstone, who had become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as well as Prime Minister, 
doubtless with a view to a 
financial cowp, was forming his 
design ; and on January 8 the 
idea of dissolution was first 
mooted. The whole month it 
was growing in his mind, and 
when proposed to the Cabinet 
there was neither opposition 
nor discussion. No two Min- 
isters at this time gave the 
same reason for it. Lord Sel- 
borne declares that it was 
simply because Mr Gladstone 
was liable to pains and pen- 
alties for not having vacated 
his seat when he accepted the 
Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer. Most people will accept 
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his own colleague’s posthumous 
explanation. It resulted in 
complete defeat. Mr Gladstone 
evidently had no liking for the 
post of leader of Opposition. 
He threw himself first into a 
controversy with Rome about 
Vaticanism, and afterwards 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment over the Eastern 
Question. Upon this latter 
point we get no fresh light. 
He knew that the Crimean war 
was the result of uncertainty 
and vacillation by the Coalition 
Government ; he knew, for he 
said so at St James’s Hall, that 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet was guided by a firm 
and tenacious mind, and he 
spent his days and nights in 
vainly endeavouring to thwart 
it. His own colleagues forsook 
him, the Government majority 
was doubled by his opposition, 
and the country was piloted 
safely to peace with honour. 
And the avowed and obvious 
policy was to stand on treaties 
for which Mr Gladstone was 
either morally or officially re- 
sponsible, and to insist that the 
public law of Europe should be 
respected. We cannot find any 
real vindication of Mr Glad- 
stone’s proceedings in this 
book, or indeed that any new 
light has been thrown upon 
them. The only comment worth 
making upon it at this distance 
of time is that it is marked by 
the same want of sober judg- 
ment and inability to estimate 
the consequence of his words 
and acts which he exhibited 
during the Crimean war, the 
American war, in the Soudan, 
and in South Africa. Peace 
with honour crowned the efforts 
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of his rival; but Mr Gladstone 
was spurred on to his two 
Mid-Lothian campaigns, which 
were rewarded by a decisive 
victory at the polls, followed 
by a disastrous Ministry, which 
proved to be the only interlude 
of power enjoyed by the Liberal 
party for the thirty years which 
have elapsed since the election 
of 1874, 

Probably the greatest tri- 
umph of Mr Gladstone’s life 
was the victory of 1880. “All 
our heads,” he wrote, “are still 
in a whirl. It has given joy, 
I am convinced, to the large 
majority of the civilised world. 
The downfall of Beaconsfieldism 
is like the vanishing of some 
vast magnificent castle in an 
Italian romance.” It certainly 
invested his rival’s fall in a 
sort of dramatic splendour, from 
the stupendous efforts which it 
required to effect it. But the 
attainment of all the weird 
sisters promised was far from 
an unalloyed good fortune, and 
far from achieving the downfall 
of Beaconsfieldism. The reckless 
pledges and unsparing denunci- 
ations could not be got rid of. 
The new Ministry began its 
unlucky career with a blaze of 
apology. “An acute chill,” 
says Mr Morley, “followed the 
discovery that there was to be 
no recall of Frere or Layard.” 
In fact, Mr Gladstone found 
himself, like Lord Aberdeen, 
at the head of a Coalition which 
did not coalesce. The rival 
parties were headed by Lord 
Hartington and Mr Chamber- 
lain. Ireland was soon in com- 
motion from one end of it to 
the other. Mr Gladstone con- 
tributed his Land Acts and 
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other legislative measures, and 
left to Mr Forster the task 
of government. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and 
a thousand Irishmen were arbi- 
trarily thrown into jail, in- 
cluding at a later date, with 
Gladstone’s sanction and prob- 
ably on his initiative, Parnell 
himself and some of his col- 
leagues. The position, shortly 
became intolerable. Mr Glad- 
stone’s explanation of his own 
share in it is that he never fell 
into Forster’s extraordinary 
illusion about his “village ruf- 
fian.” “He was a very im- 
practicable man, placed in a 
position of great responsibility.” 
He acquiesced in this suspension 
because Chamberlain and Bright 
preferred it to any other method 
of coercion. His resistance 
would have broken up the 
Government, whose mission 
was to reconstruct the whole 


foreign policy of the country. 
The imbroglio led to the sur- 


render at Kilmainham. Mr 
Gladstone was always im- 
patient of the phrase “ recip- 
rocal assurances” as applied 
to this transaction; but his 
biographer bluntly says that 
the object was to find out what 
action on the part of the 
Government would enable Mr 
Parnell to do what he could 
for law and order. It was the 
commencement of an under- 
standing which culminated four 
years later (when Parnell’s 
power had been doubled by the 
1884 reforms) in joint action 
for Home Rule, in the sanguine 
belief that Ireland would forgive 
her “unrivalled coercionist,” and 
Mr Parnell would forget his 
humiliating imprisonment. 
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Then came the proceedings 
in Egypt and the bombardment 
of Alexandria, which cost Mr 
Gladstone the loss of Mr 
Bright, who left him, declaring, 
to Gladstone’s indignation, that 
his Government had broken the 
moral law. South African 
affairs carried off the palm 
in this saturnalia of mis- 
management. Mr Gladstone 
refused to revoke the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, and long 
after Majuba applauded his 
own resolution. Obligations, 
he said, had been contracted 
to the natives, and, he might 
have added, to his own country- 
men, which could not be set 
aside. A rising followed, we 
were beaten at Laing’s Nek 
and Majuba, and we capitu- 
lated; for “any other decision 
would have broken up the 
Government.” The general on 
the spot was certain of victory. 
Sir Hercules Robinson said that 
to yield would render the Boers 
overbearing and quarrelsome, 
and that the re-establishment 
of our military supremacy was 
essential. The Ministry pro- 
tested to the House of Com- 
mons that these operations of 
the Boers on our own territory 
were in reality defensive, and 
that it would have been unjust 
and cruel, cowardly and mean, 
to abstain on that account from 
negotiation. We all know the 
result. The Ministry could not 
have foreseen the accession of 
strength to the Boers from the 
mineral wealth of the country ; 
but rather than be broken up 
they capitulated to rebels with 
arms in their hands, and vic- 
torious on our own soil. No 
nation, however powerful, can 
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afford that line of action. It 
spreads rancour and distrust 
all round, even if the foe him- 
self should prove to be power- 
less in the end. 

And that no part of the 
world should be free from 
disaster under this unlucky 
Government, there was the 
affair at Penjdeh with Russia, 
and in the Soudan the desertion 
of Gordon. Mr Morley says it 
was a gambler’s throw to send 
him at all. Mr Gladstone 
never even saw him, considered 
him a man totally unsuited for 
the work which he undertook, 
but had assented by telegram 
to his appointment. After he 
had gone it was soon discovered 
that he did not feel himself 
bound by instructions. There 
were differences as to how he 
should be dealt with, and 
matters drifted. Eventually 
he was killed two days be- 


fore his relieving force came 


in sight. To an angry tele- 
gram from the Queen all that 
Mr Gladstone could reply was 
that many reproaches from 
opposite quarters might be 
made, but the most difficult of 
all to deal with would be the 
reproach that Egypt was our 
proper business, that it never 
was in danger from the Mahdi, 
and “that the most prudent 
course would have been to 
provide it with adequate 
frontier defences, and to as- 
sume no responsibilty for lands 
beyond the desert.” To a col- 
league he said, “It was harder 
to justify our doing so much 
to rescue him than our not 
doing more.” These, too, from 
the man who boasted that his 
mission and mandate were to 
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reconstruct the whole tone and 
spirit of our foreign policy. 

Mr Gladstone decided to 
resign in 1885 rather than 
dissolve, and the new county 
voters, exercising the franchise 
for the first time, chose to 
reverse the proceedings of the 
more experienced electors in 
the boroughs, and so returned 
a Parliament in which Mr 
Parnell with his 85 votes was 
practically supreme. Not a 
single Liberal was returned in 
the whole of Ireland. The 
Land Acts and the Reform Act 
of 1884 had shattered the power 
of the landed gentry. Lord 
Salisbury complained that no 
institutions had been left by 
which the country could be 
governed. Ireland’s unrivalled 
coercionist could no longer 
resort to coercion after the 
Kilmainham treaty and the 
return of 85 Home Rulers. 
And had not Lord Carnarvon 
been coquetting with Parnell, 
and enabling that gentleman to 
suggest that the Tories must 
be outbid? “In every letter 
that he wrote Mr Gladstone 
pronounced the Irish question 
urgent.” The fact was, the 
Whigs were mostly disgusted 
with the results of our recon- 
structed foreign policy, and 
were in no hurry to reinstate 
their leader in office. The 
Radicals were disposed to leave 
the Tories in power, disgusted, 
no doubt, with the treatment of 
their unauthorised programme. 
Mr Gladstone was in profound 
meditation at Hawarden. It 
resulted in the most disastrous 
decision he ever made, which 
dislodged him by one rash and 
headstrong act from his un- 
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rivalled supremacy, and con- 
signed him for the remaining 
eight years of his public life to 
a struggle with disaster, har- 
assed by growing infirmities, 
deserted by the best of his old 
political comrades, in alliance 
with men whom he had shut 
up in prison and denounced for 
marching through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. 

Mr Morley’s account of this 
last momentous chapter of Mr 
Gladstone’s life is the most in- 
teresting in the book, for it 
deals with transactions during 
which he was accepted as an 
intimate friend, and in relat- 
ing which the “quorum magna 
pars fui” idea is by no means 
absent. It is quite clear that 


Mr Gladstone wished that the 
settlement of the Irish question 
should be taken up by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in a 
minority under his own patron- 


age and support, which he ac- 
cordingly proffered. His own 
policy apparently remained 
locked up in his own bosom, 
unless it was privately com- 
municated to Lords Granville, 
Rosebery, and Spencer. Lord 
Hartington, as soon as he 
saw a Hawarden kite flying 
in the air, raised the standard 
of revolt, in which he was 
joined by Mr Goschen. When 
Parliament met Mr Gladstone 
wished to announce with 
reasons a policy of silence and 
reserve; but Lord Hartington 
wrote to him that he should 
probably declare his determina- 
tion to maintain the legisla- 
tive union. The Government 
proposed what was called coer- 
cion. Mr Gladstone resolved 
that a great imperial occasion 
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had arisen, which demanded 
that he should go forward by 
himself “without any known 
or positive assurance of sup- 
port.” In other words, he had 
resolved to rely on himself as 
Liberal leader, and should make 
whatever terms he chose with 
Parnell, in spite of any opposi- 
tion which his former colleagues 
might offer. They mostly de- 
clined to follow him. Mr 
Bright’s abstention was most 
marked. Mr Chamberlain en- 
tered the Cabinet, and we are 
glad to learn, “ with reluctance 
and misgiving.” Mr Morley 
gives a graphic description of 
the introduction of the measure 
and its eventual rejection by a 
majority of 30. It seems that 
at one time there was a notion 
of getting the Bill read a second 
time, on the understanding that 
it should be afterwards with- 
drawn or reconstructed. Par- 
nell’s opposition to this was 
silenced by the threat that both 
Government and policy would 
be destroyed if he persisted. 
The Opposition, however, inter- 
vened, and rendered the man- 
ceuvre impracticable. It was 
Mr Gladstone who was deter- 
mined upon dissolution. The 
country decisively rejected his 
scheme, and then occurred what 
he regarded as a singular scene 
with his Sovereign, repeated in 
1894, when at his closing 
audience, probably the last in 
the one case, certainly the last in 
the other, she pointedly shunned 
political discussion, and scrupu- 
lously avoided any appearance 
of claiming common cause with 
him, notwithstanding his pro- 
tracted services and public life. 

During the next six years, 1n 
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many respects the saddest of his 
life. when he was by his own 
conduct chained to the un- 
welcome duties of leader of 
Opposition, he became more 
and more entangled with his 
new allies, talked their lan- 
guage, and seemed to confound 
the British statesman with the 
Irish demagogue, by no means 
scrupulously devoted to the 
cause of law and order. Mr 
Morley devotes 140 pages to 
this period of his life, which 
lies between its two great 
failures, the Bill of 1886 and 
the Bill of 1893. One would 
rather draw a veil over it, 
except that there is majesty 
even in the ruin of a career 
so colossal in its grandeur and 
power. A large portion of this 
space is devoted to Parnellism 
and crime, and the investiga- 
tion brought about by the 
agency of ‘The Times’ news- 
paper. After the lapse of 
fifteen years we are treated to 
a long account of that weari- 
some investigation, accompanied 
by a wild shriek of triumph over 
the forgery of the letter which 
incriminated Parnell in respect 
of the Phenix Park murders, 
That he and his accomplices 
were convicted of persisting in 
an organised system of intimi- 
dation, well knowing that it 
was followed by the commission 
of crimes, those crimes being 
murder, arson, and the mutila- 
tion of cattle, is a matter of pro- 
found indifference ; for had not 
both political parties by their 
conduct whitewashed him be- 
fore the investigation. We all 
recollect the ignoble triumph at 
the time. If you are acquitted 
of one conspicuous offence, it 
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is nothing if you are convicted 
of being instrumental in hun- 
dreds of others which have 
not individually stirred the 
public imagination. All things 
are estimated by comparison, 
and, as Carlyle puts it, if you 
are sentenced to be hanged in 
chains it will be a luxury to 
die in hemp. But the triumph 
was shortlived. Not two years 
later the hero of the new 
alliance was found guilty in the 
Divorce Court of a private 
offence, the details of which Mr 
Morley does not think it worth 
while to state. 

But the Nonconformist con- 
science, which had no doubt 
been grievously strained by the 
disclosures of the Parnell Com- 
mission, now burst into a roar 
of no uncertain dimensions. 
Panic prevailed in the counsels 
of the Home Rule party; a 
well-founded terror “ of decisive 
abstentions from the polls on 
the day when Irish policy could 
once more be submitted to the 
electors of Great Britain.” The 
party was none too rich in 
parliamentary candidates; and 
the “acute manager” came to 
announce “that three of our 
candidates had bolted already, 
that more were sure to follow, 
and that this indispensable com- 
modity in elections would be- 
come scarcer than ever.” The 
whole crisis and its treatment 
are set out in the minutest 
detail. No doubt it was one of 
momentous import in Mr Glad- 
stone’s life, possibly in national 
destiny. It was narrowed 
down to this, that either Glad- 
stone must retire from public 
life or Parnell must abdicate. 
Nothing was further from his 
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thoughts. He had braved the 
Parnell Commission, why should 
he quail now? He fought it 
out to the end, regardless that 
it was a question of life and 
death to his allies, and to the 
policy of Home Rule. His 
allies had condoned crime for 
party purposes, why should he 
now kiss their rod, when ad- 
ministered by the lifelong foe 
who had coerced his country 
and imprisoned himself? The 
perturbation was _ profound. 
Had the Irish members stood 
by their chief, Gladstone’s 
career was at an ignominious 
end. But they threw him over, 
and Parnell’s power vanished 
like smoke. And this was the 


man in reliance on whom Glad- 
stone had parted with the 
trusted colleagues of years, and 
shaped a policy which was 
scouted by all classes. 


Parnell 
revealed himself in his true 
colours. As Gladstone himself 
said, ““He has been even worse 
since the Divorce Court than 
he was in it. The most as- 
tounding revelation of my life- 
time.” It was, however, no 
revelation to the mass of on- 
lookers. His outraged aily 
pathetically observes : ‘“ Person- 
ally I am hard hit. My course 
of life was daring enough as 
matters stood six weeks ago. 

‘ We are now, I think, 
freed from the enormous danger 
of seeing P. master in Ireland.” 
Still, however awake he was 
to the fearful peril which had 
been overhanging Ireland owing 
to his schemes, the net result 
of the episode was to rivet 
his engagements to the Irish 
members more deeply still, for 
had he not by his conduct 


. 
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robbed them of their redoubt- 
able chief ? 

Accordingly the general elec- 
tion of 1892 found him at the 
age of eighty-three a candidate 
for power; and he “reckoned 
on winning by eighty or a 
hundred.” But “there came a 
depressing week. The polls 
flowed in all day long, day 
after day. The illusory hopes 
of many months faded into 
night. The three-figure ma- 
jority vanished so completely 
that one wondered how it could 
ever have been thought of. On 
July 13 his own Mid-Lothian 
poll was declared, and instead 
of his old majority of 4000, or 
the 3000 on which he had 
counted, he was only in by 690. 
His chagzin was undoubtedly 
intense, for he had put forth 
every atom of his strength in 
the campaign.” He had only 
a@ majority of 40 in the new 
Parliament, including the Irish 
members. He attributed this 
result to the schism, and to the 
fact that Parnell’s death had 
failed to close the schism. It 
is interesting to know that in 
November 1892 he regarded it 
as inadequate to the purpose in 
hand. He nevertheless brought 
in his Bill, sat through 82 sit- 
tings, eventually closured dis- 
cussion in compartments, and 
sent up his measure to the 
House of Lords, which rejected 
it by a vast majority. 

The ordinary consequence of 
this would have been dissolution 
or resignation. We are not 
told what discussions ensued 
behind the scenes. The session 
was protracted till March of 
the next year, the Commons 
passing Bills, the Lords mutil- 
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ating or defeating them. Every- 
thing pointed to a dissolution 
in 1894 on the relations between 
the two Houses. But all we 
are told is, that Mr Gladstone 
suggested this from Biarritz, 
and received by telegram “a 
hopelessly adverse reply.” Ac- 
cordingly Mr Gladstone re- 
signed. His age and infirmities 
were a sufficient reason ; but it 
now appears that he disap- 
proved the Naval Estimates of 
his colleagues, and would not 
become a party to swollen ex- 
penditure. This was followed 
on his return by a solemn fare- 
well to his Cabinet, a final 
speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he initiated a 
crusade against the House of 
Lords, vigorously taken up by 
Lord Rosebery as his successor, 
and then left to fizzle out for 
want of support, and a farewell 
audience of the Queen. Thus 
the close of his public life, when 
oppressed by age, with cataract 
forming in both eyes, and his 
sense of hearing almost gone, 
he quitted office, was marked 
by disaster, discredit, and de- 
feat. The policy which, in the 
eclipse of his genius and the 
decay of his powers, he repre- 
sented was that of dismember- 
ment, revolution, and weakened 
naval defences. He had evid- 
ently lingered on the stage 
years after he ought to have 
withdrawn, to the irreparable 
damage of a grand reputation, 
the inevitable personal result 
of his capitulation to Parnell. 
In all probability a later gen- 
eration will learn more concern- 
ing his relations to his Sov- 
ereign during the last thirteen 
years of his life. We can see 


in this book that the Ministry 
of 1880-1885 was a sore trial 
to the Queen. There were 
angry telegrams from her in 
the matter of Gordon, and on 
one occasion we notice that Mr 
Gladstone varies his depreca- 
tory replies to her criticisms by 
a reference to George III. and 
the loss of the American 
colonies, which obviously im- 
plies some degree of asperity. 
The last audience is given in 
detail, and the reader may 
gather from it a Royal tale 
of anxiety and disapproval, a 
sense of perils escaped, of relief 
for the years to come. “I re- 
ceived various messages,” says 
Mr Gladstone, “as to the time 
when I was to see the Queen, 
and when it would be most 
convenient to me. I interpret 
this variety as showing that 
she was nervous.” He adds, 
“When I came into the room 
and came near to take the seat 
she has now for some time 
courteously commanded, I did 
think she was going to ‘ break 
down.’” Then came conversa- 
tion on indifferent subjects, 
about eyes and ears, German 
and English oculists, and 
various nothings. ‘There was 
not one syllable on the past 
except a repetition, an emphatic 
repetition, of the thanks she 
had long ago amply rendered 
for what I had done, a service 
of no great merit, in the matter 
of the Duke of Coburg.” This 
was, as Mr Gladstone pointedly 
observes, at an audience which 
closed a service of fifty-three 
years, after he had first become 
a Privy Councillor. No refer- 
ence was made to the question 
of his successor; if there had 
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been, Mr Gladstone would have 
recommended Lord Spencer. 
“Was I wrong,” says Mr 
Gladstone, “in not tendering 
orally my best wishes? I was 
afraid that anything said by 
me should have the appearance 
of touting. A departing ser- 
vant has some title to offer his 
hopes and prayers for the 
future; but a servant is one 
who has done or tried to 
do service in the past. There 
is in all this a great sincerity. 
There also seems to be some 
little mystery as to my own 
case with her.” In her written 
acceptance of his resignation 
the Queen was equally silent 
as to the past, but thought he 
was right “in wishing to be 
relieved at his age of those 
arduous duties.” Next year 


came the crushing overthrow 
of his party at the general 
election. We are not told any- 
thing of the effect which this 


produced upon his mind. It 
would have been interesting to 
know whether he regarded it 
as a final rejection of his Home 
Rule policy, or whether it was 
merely a lesson to his colleagues 
of the consequences of not 
seizing the exact psychological 
moment for dissolution afforded 
by the summary action of the 
House of Lords, which had 
so accurately anticipated the 
verdict of the nation. 

There is much that is painful 
in this disastrous close of a 
most eminent career, which was 
full of illustrious achievement 
and disclosed power of intellect 
and force of character far in 
excess of those ordinarily vouch- 
safed to mortals. The last 
thirteen years of his life, from 
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the moment of his Mid- Lothian 
triumph, seems to be one long 
record of disaster, personal and 
political. He did not start in 
life with a dominant political 
purpose, nor did he ever show 
in the course of his career that 
the exercise of his marvellous 
powers was from time to time 
subordinated to any far-reach- 
ing aim, whether of Empire or 
any other practical policy which 
could be formulated or handed 
down to his successors. He 
began life with vague religious 
aspirations largely personal to 
himself, and finding that they 
could not be introduced into 
politics, he arbitrarily combined 
them with a strong love of 
liberty, which they in reality 
precluded. With this conveni- 
ent array of opinions and senti- 
ments he managed to command 
the allegiance of all the religious 
bodies in the country, from the 
most exclusive Ritualist down 
to the most political Dissenter. 
Without a guiding purpose, he 
was free to swoop down with 
concentrated energy on the 
topics ‘of the hour, and his con- 
stant change of opinion and 
aim was lost sight of in wonder 
at his matchless achievements. 
When he became a party leader, 
the whole aim and object of 
his being seemed to be to catch 
votes. As leader of the move- 
ment which overthrew Lord 
Beaconsfield, he succeeded ad- 
mirably, and he fully believed 
that he had brushed aside to an 
ignominious grave the policy of 
imperium et libertas which is 
associated with his rival's 
name, and has grown in 
strength and intensity ever 
since his fall. And no doubt 
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his expected triumph, with the 
aid of Parnell and his 85 votes, 
in reversing the policy of union 
inaugurated by Pitt and since 
approved by all British states- 
men, would have derived ad- 
ditional zest from its rout of 
both factions which divided his 
second Cabinet, and its empha- 
tic rejection of Lord Beacons- 
field’s memorable warning to 
the country at the dissolution 
of 1880. 

There is insuperable difficulty 
in correctly appraising such a 
career and character as that of 
Mr Gladstone, and no doubt 
widely different estimates will 
be formed of them as long as 
they continue to command atten- 
tion. Two things seem to be 
tolerably certain. One is, that 
his authority has visibly and 
steadily declined since his retire- 
ment from public life. It needed 
the support of his extraordinary 
personal magnetism (as it was 
called) and of his incessant per- 
sonal achievement. Now that 
they have ceased, the leading 
features of his career stand out 
with increasing prominence. 
There is considerable doubt 
whether any of his more 
striking legislative achieve- 
ments have been of any per- 
manent good, such as a de- 
voted biographer can dilate 
upon with pride and satisfac- 
tion. The other certainty is, 
that his capacity for govern- 
ment was small, for a harassed 
England dismissed his first 
Ministry, a coerced and dis- 
affected Ireland upset his 
second, his third and fourth 
were only prevented by the 
sound sense of the democracy 
and the resolution of the Lords 
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from inflicting irreparable mis- 
chief. His foreign policy all 
over the world was either a — 
failure or discredited. The 
colonies lost all confidence in 
him. Lord Salisbury’s long 
tenure of power was devoted to 
clearing up the muddle, and 
repairing the disastrous conse- 
quences of his later Administra- 
tions, and restoring to its as- 
cendancy the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Gladstonianism 
at least led to one beneficent 
result, the establishment in 
power of a Unionist majority. 
That this confederation may 
not be seriously impaired by 
differences on fiscal policy is 
the main anxiety as to the 
future. The democracy which 
both political parties concurred 
in establishing has successfully 
dealt with the momentous exig- 
encies of Irish Home Rule and 
the Boer war. The latter has 
emphasised the peril of the 
former, and we feel convinced 
that the problem of so far 
modifying the free-trade policy 
of two generations as shall 
render the Empire self-sustain- 
ing and give a more durable 
foundation to British trade will 
not exhaust the resources or 
baffle the political wisdom of 
our political masters. 

Nor is it over-sanguine to 
cherish the belief that this 
result, which seems to strike pro- 
fessional politicians as moment- 
ous, can be accomplished with- 
out breaking up the Unionist 
majority. The maintenance of 
that majority appears to us to 
be of paramount importance, in 
the interests of Ireland and 
South Africa, and through them 
of the Empire. We do not 
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want to be relegated to the 
discussion of Home Rule as a 
practical policy, for we may 
conclude with saying that, ac- 
cording to Mr Morley’s own 
account, the result of protracted 
parliamentary and Cabinet dis- 
cussion was that its crucial 
difficulty was not overcome. 
That difficulty was, and always 
will be, the Irish representation 
at Westminster. To get rid of 
the Irish members was the 
temptation, but it involved 
complete separation and the 
loss of a constitutional right 
to tax the Irish people. To 
include them for all purposes 
would give them a power to in- 
terfere in English and Scottish 
affairs, while we are no longer to 
meddle with theirs. To include 
them for limited, say Imperial, 
purposes would give them power 
to turn out the Government, and 
therefore to hold the balance 
between political parties. That 
crucial difficulty passes the wit 
of either Mr Gladstone or Mr 
Morley to solve; and until it is 
solved a Unionist majority is 
essential to prevent our affairs 
from being thrown into con- 
fusion. Mr Gladstone’s most 
enduring legacy to his country- 
men is the conviction of the 
impolicy and impossibility of 
Irish Home Rule, and we trust 
that that conviction will be, 
whatever happens, the stay and 
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sure support of a dominant 
Unionist majority. 

We cannot part from these 
volumes without again express- 
ing our gratitude to their 
author. Long as the book is, 
it is always interesting, and it 
is a valuable addition to the 
history of the period. If it 
had been delayed we might 
have had more personal dis- 
closures, but meanwhile a new 
generation would have grown 
up with less interest in them, 
It is confined to Mr Gladstone's 
active political career, leaving 
out of view his various incur- 
sions into literature. It avoids 
a detailed history of his the- 
ology and churchmanship, but 
a clear view is given of both 
in, as might have been ex- 
pected, a strictly impartial 
spirit. And except a single 
expression of impatience about 
the two Welsh bishoprics, we 
cannot recall a single instance 
of that perplexing, and even 
exasperating, part of the sub- 
ject being dealt with in other 
than a most reverent spirit. 
If we may presume to say s0 
of such high literary authority, 
the author has risen to the full 
height of his task, and has 
executed a memorial of his 
friend and chief which is 
worthy alike of the hand which 
wrought it and of an illustrious 
career. 
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THE WAR IN THE WEST. 


‘* And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound.” 


A LOVELY land is that which 
lies between Reading and 
Devizes; almost an unknown 
land, moreover, to most people. 
The motorist, it is true, blinks 
at its beauties from the midst 
of his pillar of dust on the great 
Bath Road and its larger ten- 
tacles ; and the cyclist, pedalling 
for Stonehenge, sees as much 
from the same highways as the 
motorist will let him. For the 
rest, of non-residents, a few 
schoolboys and a few fishermen 
know something of the glories 
surrounding their studies and 
their sport. Only the thorough- 
breds, however, know them 


properly, they and the manni- 


kins who grip their wiry 
sides every misty morning on 
the Lambourn and Kingsclere 
Downs, north and south of the 
Bath Road. From these places 
leagues of grass roll inwards 
triangular-wise towards Calne 
to the westward, bare and 
breezy on their outer edges, 
spotted with copses, with lonely 
little farms, and scored by deep 
lanes on their inner, where the 
great trunk-road, with all the 
fuss and circumstance of its 
towns and traffic, plods on to 
Bristol like a vast column 
marching through the veld, 
with strong bodies at Read- 
ing, Newbury, Hungerford, and 
Marlborough, and many little 
connecting-files of villages be- 
tween. The River Kennet, like 


a flank-guard thrown out to 
the southward, flows alongside 
the highway, in parts somewhat 
puzzled to know how much of 
it is itself, how much the canal 
which winds parasitically in 
and out of it. Join Swindon, 
Wantage, Wallingford, Kings- 
clere, Devizes, and Swindon . 
again, and you have the bound- 
aries of a landscape so beauti- 
ful, “so vapoury and melting,” 
smelling so sweetly of down 
grass, wood - fires, and of old, 
unspeakably old happenings, 
that it should be more fitly the 
musing-garden of a poet than 
the cock-pit of contending 
armies. Yet the antitheses of 
human workmen, the soldier 
and the bard, demand, after all, 
the same tools for their tasks. 
A grim ridge is a strong in- 
fantry position as well as an 
inspiration ; a lofty plateau will 
do as finely for the batteries as 
for a plinth on which to imagine 
a monument of God; vedettes 
share the pinnacle with the red 
lances of the setting sun; and 
from the old church - tower, 
heavy with ivy and memory, 
the look-out man may achieve 
a very satisfactory visual recon- 
naissance when the mist has 
rolled away from the valley 
road, where it has slept all 
night. All of which commonly 
ends in the soldier’s becoming 
a sort of a poet himself, for 
no one can use beauty as a 
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weapon without being wounded 
by it. Even a picture - dealer 
has been seen in a thoughtless 
moment lost in admiration of a 
work which was not for sale! 
The characteristics of this 
dreamland between Reading 
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and Devizes are thus as favour- 
able for military operations as 
for poetry. What more natural, 
then, than that 40,000 horse 
and foot, thirsty for war, should 
turn towards it when a god 
from a machine (it was a 
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NIGHT POSITIONS OF RED AND BLUE. 
SEPTEMBER 14TH TO 17TH. 


twelve-horse Panhard), answer- 
ing their prayers, suddenly 
blew war from north, south, 
east, and west into their 
faces? Terrible news reached 
London on September 11. The 
invasion of England had 


been decided on; worse, it was 
actually in progress. For the 
unmentionable thing had come 
to pass, a hostile fleet had 
thrashed the Channel Squad- 
ron, and the walls of Jericho 
were flat. But if the populace, 
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as well they might, had lost 
their heads at such tidings, the 
Intelligence Department, in 
spite of War Commissions and 
similar guillotines, had kept its 
own. The invading hordes 
were not yet knocking at the 
door of the prone defences (the 
D.M.I. was an Irishman); the 
conquering ironclads had so far 
spued up on our shores only 
two raiding forces, whose 
mission was to mislead the 
British Army as to the real 
place of disembarkation of the 
host behind. One of these,! 
attempting a landing on the 
east coast, had failed altogether 
in its object. But the other, in 
strength about two divisions 
and a brigade of cavalry, had 
actually captured the port of 
Bristol And the British 
Army? Rushing westwards in 
express trains to wash down the 
streets of the city of “ bird’s- 
eye” with the blood of the 
invader? No; that were a 
ludicrously unreal anachronism 
in a mimicry of British war. 
The British Army was, as it 
always has been when bolts 
fall upon the nation from the 
blue, “in course of mobilisa- 
tion,” with two precious days 
yet to elapse before it could be 
ready for action. During those 
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two days the hostile general 
(that famous foreign soldier Sir 
Evelyn Wood), scarcely daring 
to believe his luck, or perhaps, 
like Wellington after the fall 
of Badajoz, unable to re- 
organise his troops, flushed 
with their conquest and Har- 
vey’s champagne, had fortu- 
nately pushed out no farther 
than Bath by the 13th—a very 
travesty of raiding. But his 
orders were of a nature to 
make any general who remem- 
bered his Bismarck? nervous. 
His transports were to be sent 
back at once, and Bristol, prize 
as precious as a woman’s first 
baby, instead of being retained 
as a base, was to be abandoned 
and left in rear, so that he 
might sweep on to Reading 
with none of the sordid worries 
of lines of communication on 
his mind, dealing as he went 
“with such weaker forces of 
the enemy as he might discover 
before they could combine 
against him.” ‘“ Swindon,” 
however, hinted the orders deli- 
cately, “ contained large quanti- 
ties of supplies.” Secret agents 
at Bristol warned him of two 
British divisions lying between 
Aldershot and Farnham, and a 
detached brigade with artillery 
and mounted troops encamped 











1 Cavalry brigade=3 regiments and 1 battery R.H.A. 
2 infantry divisions=4 brigades=16 battalions. 


15 batteries R.F.A. =90 guns. 


3 9 
A pontoon troop. 


R.H.A. =18 guns. 


5 companies Royal Engineers. 


4 ’ 
3 detachments R.A.M.C. 


Army Service Corps. 


1 battalion Mounted Infantry. 
? Who said that he could invent a hundred ways to get into England, but not 


one to get out again. 
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near Chipping Norton on the 
night of the 12th. His specific 
object must be to lure the 
former and keep the latter 
from the southern coast, for 
there, about the 19th, it was 
designed to disembark the 
whole of the great hordes, at 
whose proud feet England was 
at last to lie a suppliant. 

Small wonder, then, if the 
victor of Bristol’s movements 
from the city were hesitating, 
and the voice with which he 
“proclaimed his intention of 
marching on London” quavered 
somewhat. <A pretty plot, no 
doubt, for the great host on the 
19th, but a very scurvy one for 
him and his “baseless fabric” 
of a raiding force; with some 
tidy marching to do before even 
Reading, much less London, 
could be reached, and hostile 
forces on both his flanks. The 
job, in short, misliked him con- 


sumedly, and on the night of 


the 13th, behold him, after 
another bootless capture, Bath, 
encamped no farther’ east 
than the line Corsham-Holt, 
with his advanced cavalry at 
Bowood and _ sprayed out 
through Devizes, Calne, and 
Sutton Benger. On the same 
evening the main British Army,' 
mobilised at last under the 
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command of General French, 
lay at Petersfield, as correctly 
reported by the scoundrelly 
“agents” of Bristol, and its 
cavalry under Scobell watched 
the line Bramdean - Clanfield, 
whilst the detached brigade,’ 
led by Sir Bruce Hamilton, 
came down to Burford, sixty- 
five miles to the north-west. 
Before French, who was on his 
way to the Hampshire coast 
to deal with the threatened 
big invasion, had arrived in 
camp, a despatch telegraphed 
from London put a new com- 
plexion on his plans and orders. 
He was now to turn his atten- 
tion to the enemy on the west, 
whose cavalry were reported 
on the high ground east of 
Bath, the brigade at Burford 
was placed under his orders, 
and he was to use it to “draw 
the invaders into such a posi- 
tion that by combined action 
he might be able to inflict on 
them a crushing defeat.” The 
postscript to this document is 
worth recording in full, for the 
sake of the infinitely precious 
soot-stain (as Carlyle would 
have called it) of its concluding 
sentence :— 

“‘ P.S.—Information just re- 
ceived that all the enemy's 
transports have put to sea 





1 Cavalry brigade=3 regiments and 1 battery R.H.A. 
2 divisions of infantry =4 brigades = 16 battalions. 
15 batteries Field Artillery =90 guns. 


3 ” 


Horse Artillery =18 guns. 


2 companies Heavy Artillery (4°7’s). 


A pontoon troop. 


6 companies Royal Engineers, with telegraph, searchlights, &c. 


8 ” 


Army Service Corps. 


5 detachments Royal Army Medical Corps. 


? 1 brigade Infantry =4 battalions. 
3 batteries Field Artillery =18 guns. 


1 battalion Mounted Infantry. 
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again this morning, and Bris- 
tol, which is reported clear of 
the enemy, has been reoccupied 
by our local forces.” 

The italics are ours, but 
would that the enjoyment of 
the vision they conjure up 
might be shared by all a world 
too starved in mirth! Imagine 
those local forces and their 
reoccupation! Imagine their 
stealthy emergence from attic 
and cellar, where they had 
lain trembling whilst Wood’s 
bravoes made the streets re- 
echo with their carousings, the 
doffing of non-committal cordu- 
roys, the donning of volunteer 
uniforms, the search for the 
captain under the counter, for 
the bugler behind the bar, 
where perhaps he had but 
yester-eve dispensed liquor to 
his conquerors; the cautious 
peering out of door, the side- 
long stalk a-down the street, 


with infinite danger of a foreign 
cavalry squadron around every 
turning, whilst the tail of the 
triumphant army corps wagged 
innocently out of the eastern end 
of the town, unconscious of the 
tin pot in process of attachment 


to its tip. Imagine all this, 
and imagine if you can folly 
so crass and unlikely as that 
which permitted the: foreign 
commander to leave any such 
“local forces” unmasticated in 
his rear, or, knowing them left 
behind, to neglect to lay Bristol 
city, as he had no use for it 
himself, in a welter of smoulder- 
ing ruins. Many a time during 
the subsequent fighting, amidst 
the belching batteries and the 
hurly-burly of deploying brig- 
ades, the thought of those mili- 
tary atoms concoursing fortuit- 
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ously behind Wood’s conquering 
army occurred to the writer's 
mind, and an irrepressible cach- 
innation arose above the stately 
noises of warfare. 

By the rules of the war there 
was to be no movement of troops 
until midnight ; but all through 
that non-combatant 13th of 
September the brains of the 
opposing generals battled with 
each other, like Marconigram 
and Hertzian wave, across the 
aerial miles which separated 
them. Was the force at Chip- 
ping Norton a bait or a prey? 
pondered Wood ; whilst French 
would have given his medals to 
have known his enemy’s de- 
cision on the point. Considered 
as a bait, Hamilton was safe; 
but if as a prey, it made a 
soldier shudder to think of his 
weakness and isolation, a single 
brigade seventy miles from help. 
But, Hamilton apart, did Wood 
mean turning southward to 
clear the Hampshire coast for 
the disembarkation of his 
countrymen still on the seas, 
in which case he, French, 
was very well where he was; 
or would he turn northward 
up the Severn valley, when 
nothing could be done but 
follow him, with perhaps a 
prod or two at his flank by 
Bruce Hamilton on the way ; 
or, thirdly, was London his 
objective, in which eventuality 
neither French, bothered by 
the Kennet and canal, nor 
Hamilton, impotent from his 
numbers, and in as great danger 
as ever, could hope to do very 
much separately? In war the 
most uncomfortable outlook is 
probably the correct one: if it 
looks like rain, rain it will; if 
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that may be either a waggon or 
a beast of a big gun creeping 
up to the sky-line, boom! it is 
the biggest cannon yet em- 
ployed in the field. “London 
it is!” quoth he of Kimberley, 
and straightway set himself to 
consider how the only possible 
counter-move, a junction of 
Bruce Hamilton and himself, 
could be contrived. Seventy 
miles! Nothing for it but 
marching, and as hard as 
possible, since two big rivers, 
two canals, and a whole county 
of formidable positions must be 
made good before the enemy 
can reach and hold them. A 
telegram to Burford, a word 
to the best-looking brigadier 
extant of civilised cavalry, and 
French’s strategical Euclid was 
over, its agonising quia et 
ergo crystallised for good or ill 
into faciendum. 

No living wight could pos- 
sibly find himself beset by a 
more unfortunate conjunction 
of circumstances than any slug- 
gish soldier serving with the 
British Army at this crisis. 
French, Bruce Hamilton, Sco- 
bell, each individually a byword 
for the generation of indecent 
speed by night and by day; 
together, a triumvirate to over- 
come the inertia of the Pyra- 
mids. Miles and shoe-leather 
disappear equally with such 
écorcheurs, so Scobell set out 
northward from Petersfield to 
devour the former, and Bruce 
Hamilton southward from Bur- 
ford to consume the latter, at 
precisely the same moment, the 
stroke of midnight. The moon 
was up, the night was cool, 
over the silent country hung 
that low, thin breath which 
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in autumn smells now s80 
much like mist, now so like 
the smoke of dead leaf -fires, 
that no night-wanderer has 
ever yet discovered which it 
is. Scobell fairly flew. Press. 
ing through Winchester, to 
the west of which he threw 
out the 14th Hussars even 
to the River Test (halting 
then at Andover), he did not 
draw rein except for temporary 
adjustment of intervals until 
Whitchurch, thirty miles dis- 
tant, was reached. Half an 
hour for food and water here, 
then straight into Newbury, 
where at 104.M. a strong 
position, the Kennet bridges, 
and the practical safety of 
Bruce Hamilton rewarded one 
of the most dashing night-rides 
ever accomplished in peace or 
war. An officer who can lead, 
and troopers who can follow, 
for forty-two miles without a 
foundered or even an overtired 
horse, may not know all there 
is to know about “ horsemaster- 
ship,” but they know enough 
to carry on with. Nor did 
Scobell stop to mop his brow 
at Newbury. Far and wide 
beyond it bored his patrols, 
the men looking rather worn 
and wide-eyed in the sunshine 
after their sleepless night, out 
nearly to Hungerford on the 
west, where they got a shot 
or two at Wood’s advanced 
scouts, to the huge astonish- 
ment of the latter, and far 
enough northward to shake 
hands, this side of Wantage, 
with Bruce Hamilton’s Mounted 
Infantry. That general’s per- 
formance had been in its way 
as remarkable as Scobell’s. 
Twenty-two miles, at over 
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three miles an hour, is a fine 
night-march for an infantry 
brigade with or without bag- 
gage, and the soldiers who 
marched into Wantage at 
7 aM. could have got to 
Newbury before midday, if re- 
quired, without a casualty, so 
fit and cheerful were they in 
the pleasant meadow behind 
the Manor farm. Tactically 
speaking, they had better have 
done so. There was not a 
sign of the enemy, it is true; 
but the camp lay in a punch- 
bowl, over whose smooth rim 
the appearance of Long Tom 
and a cantering commando 
seemed a military certainty. 
But the detached brigade re- 
posed in peace, while French 
with the main body rolled up 
by two roads to Avington, three 
miles north-east of Winchester. 
Nett result, distance between 
main bodies reduced from sev- 
enty empty miles to thirty-five, 
bridged by mounted troops, a 
strong point d’appui secured 
midway, the southern coast 
still watched and covered, and 
the London route lying like 
a nut between the jaws of a 
cracker. 

While Scobell trotted and 
Hamilton strode through the 
darkness, the enemy had spent 
the night in a manner suffi- 
ciently foolish for ‘raiders, 
marching on London ”—zi.e., in 
hoggish slumber. Not until 
6 AM. on the 14th did the 
cavalry move out, a portion 
to the north, to capture 
Swindon, other portions to 
Liddington Castle, Ramsbury, 
and Froxfield, to do—nothing. 
Having accomplished which, 
they actually went back nine 
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miles to West Overton to do 
still less—to camp. 

Swindon, with its “large 
quantities of stores,” fell, of 
course, though of what value 
it was to a commander ex- 
pressly enjoined to keep him- 
self free from the trammels 
of a base it is hard to say. 
Had it been war, moreover, its 
population of Great Western 
navvies and mechanics would 
assuredly have made mince- 
meat of the handful of troopers 
sent up to enslave them. The 
infantry record is still more 
harmless, one division moving 
from Corsham to West Overton 
(18 miles), the other following 
placidly on its heels only as 
far as Blacklands (11 miles), 
where it subsided into laager 
plumb behind, and half a day’s 
march from the van. Wood, 
therefore, having done so little, 
it is proper to consider how 
much he might have done, our 
datum being his orders and 
knowledge of the initiatory 
strength and positions of his 
enemy’s two forces. Now, from 
Chipping Norton to Petersfield 
(known camping- grounds of 
Hamilton and French respect- 
ively on the 12th) is seventy- 
six miles, and nothing was 
more certain than that the 
forces thus widely separated 
would attempt a junction. 
Was it not possible, then, for 
Wood to seize a place between 
them nearer to himself than 
to either of his opponents, and 
thus to keep them apart? It 
was perfectly possible. New- 
bury itself was only thirty 
miles from his cavalry at Bo- 
wood, whereas it was twenty- 
nine from the purely infantry 
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force to his north,! and, as 
we know, forty-two from the 
cavalry of French’s main army. 
Had Lowe marched along the 
magnificent highway as Scobell 
had done along the byroads 
from Petersfield, and Rundle 
and Knox made as good time 
from Corsham as Bruce Ham- 
ilton from Burford, the whole 
of the road from Devizes to 
Newbury had been in Wood’s 
hands two hours before Scobell’s 
foremost scouts rode up to 
the latter town, and Bruce 
Hamilton at Wantage would 
have been lost if he advanced, 
or useless if he retired. Yet 
if Wood had done nothing for 
manceuvres, it is only fair to 
remember that he had _ per- 
haps done enough for war. 
The extinction of Bruce Hamil- 
ton, though enjoined in his 
orders, was, after all, an object 
subsidiary to that of luring the 
British Army northward, and 
muddling around Marlborough 
was at least likely to effect 
that. Nevertheless, how much 
more would a rush at Bruce 
Hamilton have done the same, 
—a rush which, with its own 
splendid chances of success, 
would, even if it missed its 
aim, have cut the British Army 
in two and set the portions 
groping for each other, each 
in the greatest insecurity ? 
Next day, the 15th, Hamil- 
ton, after a rest of twenty 
hours, which in war had as- 
suredly been as uneasy as un- 
wise, stole out of camp at 4 
A.M. to resume his march to- 
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wards French. Fifteen miles 
still lay between him and New- 
bury, and even the presence of 
Scobell’s cavalry, who at 5 a.m. 
were out on his exposed flank, 
by no means freed his move- 
ments, now become a fiank 
march in the face of the enemy, 
from anxiety. His long bag- 
gage-train, at any rate, gambled 
with fate for hours, and its 
escort had many a bad quarter 
of an hour as splutters of mus- 
ketry were borne faintly to 
them from the far right, where 
Scobell’s squadrons, frail enough 
barriers between three miles of 
crawling waggons and an ad- 
vancing army corps, hovered 
restlessly all day. But Wood’s 
northern cavalry seemed para- 
lysed. That cavalry are the 
eyes of an army is a truism so 
true that no newspaper re- 
porter in the world has ever 
been able to deny himself the 
statement. But they are also 
a weapon ; their swords should 
be as keen as their sight, for 
the escorts of baggage-trains 
are not, like the swains of 
Pope’s Belinda, to be killed 
with glances. Yet Allenby’s 
troopers at Liddington Castle, 
to quote the chief umpire’s 
remarks, did no more than 
“watch the march of Hamil- 
ton’s column as far as Shef- 
ford,” and by evening the de- 
tached brigade, baggage and 
all, was safe in camp at Speen 
(Newbury), “detached” no 
longer, in danger no longer, 
blocking the road to Reading, 
the most efficient counterblast 





1 Hamilton’s force, it is true, had, unknown to General Wood, come down 
meanwhile to Burford ; but this, though it reduces the mileage to Newbury from 
twenty-nine to twenty-four miles, in no way affects the argument, which is, that 
priority in occupying Newbury was his key to success. 


. 
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imaginable to any windy “ pro- 
clamation of marching on Lon- 
don.” Thus ended the most 
interesting strategical and tac- 
tical exercise ever worked out 
in British manceuvres. 

There are fishermen who, 
having felt the electric throb 
of a salmon’s first wrench at 
the fly which has deceived him, 
recognise that they have known 
the zenithal instant of pisca- 
torial life, and hand the rod 
over to the gillie for the clumsy 
consummation of killing him. 
So too in the military world 
there are exquisites who find 
the brain- work of warfare a 
more delicate joy than the 
bludgeon-work, and were there 
any such at Newbury on the 
night of September 15, doubt- 
less he took the next train home 
with the taste of a pretty prob- 
lem undisturbed on his intel- 
lectual palate. But to us of 


coarser taste, though what was 
to come was but leather and 
prunella compared to Hamil- 
ton’s slide across the enemy’s 
front and French’s masterly 
logistics, nevertheless it by no 


means lacked interest. Before 
Hamilton was in, indeed, Wood, 
so phlegmatic on his left, was 
operating down in Hungerford, 
on his right, in a manner that 
brought about a most exciting 
ebb and flow of trouble in the 
pretty little town. The 14th 
Hussars (Red), it will be re- 
membered, had been dropped 
by Scobell at Andover, and 
these, swooping upon Hunger- 
ford, engaged in sharp battle 
the less numerous Blue cavalry 
(composite regiment), who held 
1t for Wood. The Blues had 
to fly, not, however, until they 
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had blown up the canal bridge 
in the face of their adversaries, 
and the victorious Red regiment 
settled down complacently to re- 
build the ruined structure. No 
sooner was the job completed, 
however, than a host of Blue 
infantry, appearing over the 
rise west of Hungerford, surged 
through the narrow streets of 
the town, which they scoured 
of Red troopers as a flood 
washes sticks from a dry ditch. 
The 14th Hussars fired a little, 
then galloped a lot; up into 
the air thundered the bridge 
again, out of the eastern bound- 
ary melted the surprised regi- 
ment. Safe? Yes, safe en- 
ough! Prisoners to a man at 
Rundle’s saddle- bow, in war 
to languish mad with exasper- 
ation, mad even with the kind- 
ness of their treatment in a 
foreign fortress ; in manceuvres 
to remain with mingled feelings 
out of action for twenty-four 
hours or so. A nasty stroke 
this of Wood's, with very little 
bearing on the general situ- 
ation, however, for nobody 
particularly wanted Hunger- 
ford now that Hamilton was 
out of harm’s way. Mean- 
while French’s main body, as 
yet unblooded and all uncon- 
scious of these events, marched 
nineteen miles to Kingsclere, 
whilst of Wood’s two divisions 
the 6th lay the night at Rams- 
bury, and the 5th with their 
captives at Froxfield. The Blue 
cavalry, in some wonderment 
as to what had become of 
Hamilton, still watched from 
Lambourn, and Scobell, having 
accomplished his object of 
covering the march of the de- 
tached force, withdrew to New 
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bury, “puzzled to death” at 
the fate of his missing regi- 
ment, and vowing vengeance 
for the morrow. 

General French’s caution in 
withdrawing Hamilton so far 
back as Newbury, instead of 
allowing him to march to a 
position more directly south- 
ward, though it caused much 
comment, was nevertheless the 
best stroke of all in an excel- 
lent day’s safety play. The 
position of the enemy’s masses 
of infantry was unknown, or 
at least undefined, and French, 
acting again on the “most 
uncomfortable outlook ” theory 
previously mentioned, feared to 
try the kindness of fortune too 
far. So he shut his eyes to 
the temptations of Shefford, 
and well it was he did so, for 
Shefford is fourteen miles from 
Kingsclere, whereas it is but 
five from Hungerford, where 


(though French did not know 
it for certain) lay, or could have 
lain, the whole d5th Division of 


the enemy.’ These had tasted 
blood and victory, and would 
certainly have made a meal of 
Hamilton, of whose proximity 
they could scarcely have re- 
mained in ignorance. Thus 
would Hamilton have been lost 
at Shefford in the very pride 
of his escape at Wantage, and 
the whole combination have 
crumbled like a Conservative 
Cabinet. It was pleasant, in- 
deed, to see General French 
exhibiting such tactical re- 
straint and singleness of pur- 
pose under the eye of the 
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venerable Field - marshal, by 
whose side he had learned 
these, as he had learned many 
more of the high qualities of 
a commander. It takes a bril- 
liant general to do a dull thing 
because it is the right thing, 
especially in manceuvres, where 
all the world is agog for scin- 
tillation and sensation. 

As soon as light would let 
him, on the 16th, Scobell, 
mourning for his lost children, 
the 14th Hussars, lunged 
hard at Hungerford, where, as 
‘The Police News’ says of 
strayed infants, “they had been 
last seen.”” But there was hard 
stuff in the village, and Scobell, 
after getting more than he re- 
ceived, was not sorry to be 
called off to the other fiank. 
The vicinity of Hungerford 
was indeed no place now for 
cavalry, for a hostile infantry 
division, desirous of using it 
for themselves, had already 
fallen in on the far side of it, 
awaiting the order to march. 
Wood’s plans were changed. 
Suspecting (though so poor was 
his Intelligence that he did not 
know it for certain) that 
French and Bruce Hamilton 
were now “two single gentle- 
men rolled into one,” he gave 
up for the present all idea of 
forcing his way to Reading, 
burnt all unissued “remainders” 
of his precious proclamation 
anent London, and decided, 
instead of striking at the Reds 
himself, to await their inevit- 
able stroke in a strong position 
as far northward as possible. 





1 Owing to the exigencies of peace manceuvres the 5th Division did not actually 
go to bed in Hungerford, as on service it would have done, but some three miles 
back in the camp previously prepared near Froxfield. 
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He would thus at any rate ful- 
fil part of his contract—+z.e., to 
keep French’s eyes off the 
southern coast, and _ should 
victory attend him after all, 
Reading would be his automati- 
cally, and he might be in 
London even before the type- 
writers could reel off a fresh 
batch of proclamations. A 
suitable position having been 
selected on the Lambourn 
Downs, Knox’s Division, march- 
ing by Eastridge House and 
Cheynes, was directed to seize 
and intrench it, whilst Rundle, 
moving out of Hungerford with 
the 5th Division, would march 
up the road to West Shefford 
and cover Knox’s digging from 
any interference by the enemy 
approaching along the Lam- 
bourn-Newbury Road. A pro- 
ject well conceived in all but 
one particular, the vital military 
particular of “time and space.” 
Neither French nor Hamilton 
were fixtures; if Rundle could 
march, they could march too; 
moreover, the heads of their 
columns moving westward 
would be pointing at the flank 
of Rundle’s moving north, a 
very undesirable geometrical 
arrangement for the latter. 
But though Rundle reduced his 
chances to a minimum by 
starting late and moving 
slowly, fortune let him off 
with a mere reverse instead 
of the annihilation he merited. 
He gained West Shefford and 
deployed his troops east of it, 
astride the Newbury Road, un- 
molested, then hearing that 
Bruce Hamilton was just show- 
ing his head about Boxford, 
Rundle advanced boldly to- 
wards Welford to meet him. 
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A mistake of Rundle’s if 
the advance was spontaneous, 
of Wood’s if it was enjoined 
in orders. To attempt to 
crush Hamilton before he could 
be reinforced by French was 
desirable, no doubt, but not 
essential and extremely risky. 
What was essential was to 
cover Knox digging for dear 
life up on the Downs, and this 
could have been effected better 
by a stand than by an onset. 
Moreover, French was _ not 
located. He might easily have 
arrived on the actual battlefield 
by the hour of Rundle’s attack. 
Which was precisely what he 
did. For a time Rundle’s line 
of battle flowed forward 
smoothly enough, and a pretty 
sight it was until to a soldier 
all its beauty vanished in its 
absurd shallowness. One long 
streak of skirmishes through 
the hedge—spluttering mus- 
ketry like a spilt and ignited 
box of wax-matches: look out 
for the next! But there was 
no next. With no power, no 
weight, as puncturable every- 
where as a pneumatic tyre, the 
line rolled on until it rolled 
upon a flint, and then it col- 
lapsed. Bruce Hamilton alone 
was almost strong enough to 
throw back the attack, and 
when about noon the heads of 
French’s columns began to butt 
at Rundle’s feeble flanks, en- 
filading and even actually cir- 
cumventing portions, the Blue 
Division vanished into thin air. 
Only above Lambourn village 
was there any semblance of a 
covering fight, the raison d’étre 
of the whole operation, and 
here the Blue troops did indeed 
hold their own for a time. But 
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the unnecessary disaster to the 
right at Wickham and Nicnocks 
took all the sting out of what 
might have been a very vigor- 
ous thrust, and must in real 
battle have seriously affected 
the moral of the whole division. 

But though fault must thus 
be found with the grand tactics 
of Rundle’s division, there was 
very little amiss with the minor 
tactics. His men and regi- 
mental officers worked with 
incomparable skill and élan, in 
spite of the difficulties imposed 
by the restrictions of British 
manceuvres. specially was 
this noticeable on the defeated 
right, where Henniker- Major 
handled his battalions, and his 
battalions managed themselves, 
in a manner which was a pure 
delight, and this though every 
chance of success was rendered 
impossible — firstly, by the 
harum-scarum nature of the 


manecuvre itself, and, secondly, 
from the fact that their only 
cover, a line of copses, was 
denied to them by an out- 
rageous poster upon every one 


of them, “Out of bounds.” 
Bother the pheasants! In what 
country but this is the discom- 
fort (for it is nothing more) of 
a thousand fowls weighed more 
heavily in the balance than the 
instruction of 40,000 fighting 
men? Thewriter is no iconoclast 
of classes, and he is as fond of 
shooting as any man in these 
islands, nevertheless he holds 
that owners of large coverts 
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in districts where military 
manceuvres have been decided 
upon should not be besought 
but compelled to throw them 
open to the troops, being com- 
pensated, of course, for the loss 
of the profits they would have 
drawn from the poulterers by 
a liberal dole from the man- 
ceuvre vote.! 

Fall of night* saw the Blue 
6th Divisionstrongly intrenched 
on the great spurs from Ewe 
Hill, north of Lambourn, 
down to Eastbury on the New- 
bury Road; whilst the 5th 
Division, the covering force, had 
fallen back much battered, one 
brigade to Poughley, the other 
to the heights north of East 
Garston, the Newbury Road 
thus running between them. 
Outside of and in advance of 
the 6th Division lay the cavalry, 
who could have settled down 
into their blankets with little 
pride in their share in the day’s 
fighting. Having received as 
early as 7.30 A.M. the inspirit- 
ing order to go out and find the 
enemy’s cavalry and fight them 
wherever found, they had not 
been moved at all until noon, 
and then once more only to use 
their eyes instead of their 
swords, which were surely rust- 
ing in the scabbards. Right 
in the face of the Blues French 
had shepherded the Red army 
into a position wonderfully 
compact considering the ragged 
nature of the day’s operations. 
On the left Douglas’s division 





1 As a matter of fact, the brief occupation of a covert by troops has been 
proved to do very little harm to birds, except, of course, during the nesting 
season, which, needless to say, is not in September. 

* The troops, though they really retired for the night to the prepared camps 
at Shefford and Lambourn, were presumed to bivouac in the positions in which 
they found themselves at the close of the day’s fighting. 
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with its outer flank on the 
Roman Road at Nicnocks, next 
Scobell snug at Oakhanger, be- 
tween Douglas and Bruce Ha- 
milton, beyond whom Paget’s 
division closed in the right, 
with Godley’s Mounted In- 
fantry outside of all about 
Chaddleworth. 

Wood now issued orders cal- 
culated to pull his army to- 
gether to resist the inevitable 
attack on the morrow. It was 
evident beyond a doubt that 
the Red forces had effected 
their junction and were con- 
fronting him shoulder’ to 
shoulder. His prospects were 
not over-bright. Up on the 
downs, it was true, his 6th Divi- 
sion, which had not fired a shot, 
lay in its trenches unshaken ; 
but the 5th had suffered ter- 
ribly, and its situation, far in 
front of the position, its two 
brigades separated and in closer 


touch with the enemy than 
with each other, filled him with 
anxiety. To keep them where 
they were was to sacrifice them, 
to retire them an operation of 
the extremest delicacy, for the 
Reds would scarcely allow them 


to disengage unscathed. 
Nevertheless retirement was 
the only possible course, and 
orders were sent to them for 
the morrow to that effect. 
Henniker-Major must fall back 
from Poughley to Row Down, 
making what stand he could on 
the intermediate positions of 
Haycroft Hill and White Shute, 
whilst Franklyn, drawing north- 
ward by Pound’s Farm, should 
endeavour to reach the heights 
of Nutwood Down, to which 
Law’s reserve brigade of the 
6th Division. would move to 
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give him a hand. But Wood, 
though all the signs pointed to 
his being more struck than 
striking, still thought of the 
offensive, and cheered his troops 
with hints of counter-strokes. 
Law and Franklyn, once to- 
gether, were enjoined to keep 
themselves in readiness for an 
instant advance, and the cavalry 
and Horse Artillery on the left 
flank were to secrete themselves 
between Longdown and Bower’s 
Mill for purposes as yet undis- 
closed. Thus, to wax Virgilian, 
does the wounded buffalo, 
crouching in wait in the jungle 
close by the path of his pursuer, 
forget his hurts in the anticipa- 
tion of a bloody turning of the 
tables. 

Dawn of the 17th came up, as 
dawn has so often crept upon 
armies waiting for it to resume 
fighting by, with mist and a 
faint snap of frost, the round 
downs, damp and grey up in 
the twilight, sending up little 
spirals of evaporating dew to 
meet the ascending sun. Atno 
time is war so solemn as in its 
breathing-spaces: an army 
belching fire and thunder at 
high noon is a spectacle less 
terrible than when it stirs rest- 
lessly in its sleep over dark 
leagues of country or arises in 
silence from the bivouacs before 
the moon fades to the break of 
day. And on this morning, as 
again has happened more than 
once to armies which have been 
at grips overnight, there seemed 
an unwillingness on both sides 
to break the silence, and for a 
time the long lines of battle 
stood to arms and faced each 
other as silently as did the 
blood-weary thousands of Lee 
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and M‘Clellan on that dreadful 
September morning forty-one 
years ago,' all but a day. Not 
until ten o’clock did the first 
gun, a 4°7, clang like a great 
gong from somewhere near 
Boxford, answered through the 
haze from the Shefford side by 
a piece with a voice like the 
falling of a stack of drums. 
And then the chorus joined in, 
gun by gun, rifle by rifle, 
battalion by battalion, and the 
wet hedgerows shook a million 
drops from their rough hair as 
the bullets tore through them. 
And then, after a sonorous 
quarter of an hour which woke 
the Lambourn Valley from end 
to end, began the Red advance 
upon Rundle’s hopeless division. 
Douglas, on the Baydon Road, 
moved straight upon Henniker- 
Major, and with his heavy 
divisional fist staggered the 
Blue brigade at the first blow. 
On his right Hamilton stood 
fast, thundering shot and shell 
both at Henniker-Major on his 
left front and Franklyn on his 
right, whilst on the right 
Paget, who was designed to be 
the Jackson of this Chancel- 
lorsville, turning north, with 
Scobell’s and Godley’s horsemen 
outside him, began a wide 
turning movement against the 
Blue left, meaning to slew 
frontwards again by Chaddle- 
worth. Franklyn’s brigade 
gave at once, as well it might, 
for it lay nearly at the bottom 
of a valley over whose lip 
Douglas’s battalions were pour- 
ing down, and behind it sloped 
upwards the long, plane fingers 
of the Garston spurs, the only 
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line of retreat. The climb up 
these spurs was a massacre. 
Lloyd’s guardsmen pressed hard 
on Franklyn’s heels, and from 
across the valley tore a hail 
of musketry from the excel- 
lent covering line in front of 
St Margarets. Nevertheless 
Franklyn withdrew, disappear- 
ing amongst the copses on Kite 
Hill, “probably to a second 
position in rear,” as certain 
Red _ soldiers, remembering 
Pieters and Diamond Hill, 
gloomily prognosticated. 

Henniker-Major gave more 
trouble in the closer country 
below Eastbury, and, though 
bothered on his left by Graham 
and on his right by Plumer, 
managed to reach Haycroft 
Hill with some power still 
in his elbow. But Henniker- 
Major, now facing south in- 
stead of east and with the 
river behind him, was already 
back in line with Knox’s re- 
serves; Plumer was nearing 
Baydon, and the Blue right 
was turned. Meanwhile Paget 
had turned westward again in 
front of Chaddleworth and was 
slowly forcing back the enemy’s 
left, with Lloyd’s brigade push- 
ing the left of Lomax’s, and 
Alderson’s wheeling around the 
right to envelop the whole 
position. Godley, manceuvring 
his mounted infantry with con- 
summate skill on the right 
of Alderson, coquetted with 
Lowe’s inanimate cavalry, and 
Scobell hid his thousand horse- 
men in a fold behind Wooley 
House, from whence he peered 
intently, watching for a chance 
at Lowe. 


' Sharpsburg, September 18, 1862. 
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He had not long to wait. 
The end of the operations was 
approaching, an end which all 
precedent demanded should be 
signalised by a charge of 
cavalry. Reader, if ever on the 
ultimate day of any manceuvres, 
whether British, German, or 
French, you should become 
aware of straw hats and tailor- 
made skirts converging mysteri- 
ously towards any given point in 
motor-cars or Raleigh carts, take 
the advice of one who knows, and 
follow those trim oriflammes to 
the last: follow them, I say, 
for they, the daughters of the 
great, have had “the tip,” and 
will lead you to the scene of 
the death-ride of many horse- 
men. Thus it was up at 
Wooley House, and a pretty 
sight the ladies looked, waiting, 
like the women of Rome, for 
the entrance of those about to 
die. Now upon the recreant 


Lowe, bunched up at Little- 
worth, began to descend a rain, 
not of shrapnel, but worse—of 
hints and messages from every 


high general but his own. 
“Aren’t you going to do some- 
thing?” ‘Now’s your time!” 
&c. Lowe stood it for a while ; 
but when the messages began 
to assume a “Come!-we-can’t- 
wait-here-all-day!” tone, he 
grew desperate. Wildly he 
looked around. Far to his 
right the infantry were at it 
ding-dong, locked in each 
other’s arms, friend almost 
indistinguishable from foe; 
nothing to be done there evi- 
dently. Any batteries within 
reach? No. Any cavalry? 
Not a sign of lancer or dragoon, 
and Lowe wondered dismally 
where Scobell might be; for 
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if he must break his neck, it 
were sweeter to do so against a 
wall of squadrons than in any 
other way. And still the slips 
of paper from the gods, “Do, 
for Heaven’s sake do something ! 
the ladies are catching cold!” 
Stay. Anidea! The mounted 
infantry to his front! They 
commanded the valley, were 
posted in strong copses, and 
were generally impregnable, 
nevertheless they were some- 
thing, a target, and the straw 
hats would see it all. “Blue 
cavalry, charge!” What need 
of more? Great squalls of 
musketry whistled through their 
ranks, wire fences shut them 
in and kept them in close for- 
mation, the smoke of bursting 
shrapnel canopied their death- 
bed. Nevertheless some rags 
of the brigade did reach 
Wooley House, and were gal- 
loping below it, when Scobell’s 
squadrons, pouring like a thun- 
derous waterfall down the 
slopes of Latton Down, dashed 
against their left flank and 
stormed over the place where 
they had been. 

But yet the day was not all 
lost to the Blues. Scarcely had 
the ladies ceased chirruping 
over Lowe’s pageantal doom 
than the great voice of the 
battle raging to the southward 
rose suddenly to a yell, fresh 
hurricanes of musketry and the 
hurried beating of many guns 
bearing witness to some new 
development. Then Scobell’s 
victorious horsemen, looking 
towards Kite Hill, saw a sight 
which made them stand to 
their horses in a twinkling, 
and with startled faces. On 
the distant height infantry 
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were moving east, not west, 
and rapidly, running — nay, 
rushing — spitting musketry 
the while, streaming down 
through the close copses on 
the summit like water from 
a colander. It was a counter- 
attack, and a strong and clever 
one. For Wood had come to 
the last arrow in his quiver, 
and, scanning the hostile line 
with desperate but practised 
eye, looked earnestly if there 
might be a joint in his enemy’s 
armour at which to launch his 
shaft. One joint there was, 
and one only—Bruce Hamil- 
ton’s shallow line, strung out 
thinly along the position to 
which it had now advanced in 
front of West Shefford, and 
with a very vulnerable interval 
between its right and the left 
of Lloyd’s Guardsmen on Kite 
Hill. French, out - Africing 
Africa, had starved his centre 
to pamper his flanks, and one 
glance was enough for the old 
Blue commander, whose eye 
had looked for fifty years on 
war. Straight for the gap went 
the brigades of Franklyn and 
Lomax, with Law’s support- 
ing; Lloyd’s flank and Hamil- 
ton’s front curled and crumpled 
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the blow of a battleship’s ram, 
and the Blue troops, bursting 
through them, swarmed over 
Kite Hill straight for the guns 
behind. But there were many 
guns—over a hundred — and 
they fired hard. Moreover, 
Kite Hill narrowed like a 
forefinger towards them, and 
Wood’s soldiers became the 
more massed the closer they 
ran into the typhoons of shrap- 
nel and the fearful eruptions of 
the lyddite shells. Away to 
the northward, too, Scobell 
and Alderson, the former with 
triumphant, the latter with 
almost unengaged troops, could 
turn at any moment and bear 
down on the flank of the dis- 
ordered ranks of the counter- 
attack. Wood’s thunderbolt 
had saved his honour but not 
the day, and his two brigades, 
reeling under the shell-fire, were 
just about to turn to face the 
terrible task of getting back, 
when once more a god froma 
machine (from the war balloon 
this time) intervened to stay 
the slaughter his brother (on 
the Panhard) had invoked, and 
over all the bloody field the 
“cease fire” sounded. The 
manceuvres were over.! 
MARTINI. 


like the plates of a cruiser to 





1 Where so much praise is due, to designers, judges, and executive of the best 
training operations ever practised in this country, it is perhaps invidious to 
select any one department for especial mention. Nevertheless, there is one to 
which the unofficial spectator should record his thanks, not only for its con- 
sideration in supplying him with what it had to give, but for the excellence and 
completeness of its wares. The outsider, anxious to share in the enjoyment and 
instruction of British manceuvres, is often baulked by the difficulty of obtaining 
the indispensable maps, ‘‘ Field States,” and ‘‘ Special Ideas,” but he need have 
no fear so long as the distribution of these things is in hands so obliging as those 
of General Hildyard and his officers of the Military Education Department. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN, 


THE name of William Wet- 
more Story has come to be 
(and was indeed before his 
death, in 1895) associated less 
with the products of his chisel 
and pen than with the Bar- 
berini Palace, for forty years 
the centre of English and 
American society in Rome. 
The older of ‘Maga’s’ readers 
at least keep a niche in their 
grateful remembrance for 
“Graffiti d'Italia,” the “Con- 
versations in a Studio,” and 
other writings of his, vivacious 
and versatile, which first ap- 
peared in these pages. The 
Cleopatra and the Libyan 
Sibyl (to mention the two best 
known of his marbles only) 
would seem to have in them 
the essence of popularity, so 


far as the work of the sculptor 
ever is popular, for any un- 


critical generation, and not 
merely for that which admired 
them so ardently in the Roman 
Court of the Exhibition of 
1862. His sculptured memorials 
of great men, being mostly of 
the great among his own coun- 
trymen, serve as memorials for 
himself in America chiefly ; 
yet here daily occasion to re- 
member him is given to the thou- 
sands who pass and repass his 
dignified statue of George 
Peabody, now a little grey and 
grim, in the shadow of the 
London Royal Exchange. 
Fame, however, in its inexor- 


able way, has fixed his place, 
not for his statues and books 
but for his friendships, and 
justly has associated with him 
in it his wife. It is not W. 
W. Story whom it keeps alive 
so much as “the Storys,” as 
indeed it is they, quite as much 
at least as the artist and the 
poet, who live in the letters 
and records of their circle and 
contemporaries. 

In this verdict Mr Henry 
James, Story’s biographer,! has 
acquiesced, we do not doubt 
without much hesitation. He 
does not conceal, but exhibits 
with an amiable irony, the 
limitations (as he conceives 
them) of Story as an artist. 
With the temperament and 
the personal and social condi- 
tions with which they inter- 
acted, these limitations con- 
stitute what Mr James calls 
Story’s “case,” and he cannot 
help weighing and pondering 
it, as he would one of his own 
creation, though never, be it 
said, with any failure in loy- 
alty to a friendship. His por- 
trait, as may be imagined, is 
not an example of the photog- 
rapher’s inferior art. The ob- 
vious features are nowhere ob- 
viously rendered. Mr James 
never comes any nearer doing 
that than when he speaks of 
Story as carrying about with 
him everywhere in his wide 
circle ‘‘ his handsome, charming 
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face, his high animation, his 
gaiety, jocosity, mimicry, and 
even more than these things, 
his interest in ideas, in people, 
in everything—his vivacity of 
question, answer, demonstra- 
tion, disputation.” It may as 
well be said at once that the 
biography is not specially one 
to reward the literary rag- 
picker: the “finds” in it at 
any rate are not of a scandal- 
ous kind. One can anticipate 
also the objection, which liter- 
ary collectors and gossips like 
to keep on tap, that it contains 
little that is new; the critics 
in this case referring specially 
to the provision it makes, or 
rather fails to make, in the way 
of “facts.” Let us quote here, 


from the biography itself, Mr 
James's recollection, &@ propos 
no less a person than Abraham 
Hayward, of a lesson he learned 
in his earlier London days, 


—the lesson “that the talk 
easily recognised in London as 
the best is the delivery and 
establishment of the greatest 
possible number of facts, or 
in other words the unwinding, 
with or without comment or 
qualification, of the longest 
possible chain of ‘stories.’” 
The passage is to the point, 
and also admirably exemplifies 
the alternative fare which Mr 
James himself provides.— 

“One associated Mr Hayward,” he 
says, “and his recurrent, superemin- 
ent laugh thus with the story, and 
virtually, I noted, with the story 
alone—taking that product no doubt 
also, when needful, in the larger 
sense of the remarkable recorded or 
disputed contemporary or recent 
event, cases as to which the speaker 
was in possession of the ‘rights.’ 
What at all events remained with one 
was a contribution, of a kind, to the 
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general sense that facts, facts, and 
again facts, were still the thing dear- 
est to the English mind even in its 
hours of ease. I indeed remember 
wondering if there were not to be 
revealed to me, as for the promotion 
of these hours, some other school of 
talk, in which some breath of the mind 
itself, some play of paradox, irony, 
thought, imagination, some wandering 
wind of fancy, some draught, in short, 
of the idea, might not be felt as cir- 
culating between the seated solidities, 
for the general lightening of the 
mass. This would have been a school 
handling the fact rather as the point of 
departure than as the point of arrival, 
the horse-block for mounting the 
winged steed of talk rather than as 
the stable for constantly riding him 
back to. The ‘story,’ in fine, in this 
other order,—and surely so more 
worthy of the name,— would have 
been the intellectual reaction from 
the circumstance presented, an ex- 
hibition interesting, amusing, vivid, 
dramatic, in proportion to the agility, 
or to the sincerity, of the intellect 
engaged. But this alternative in- 
quiry, I may conclude, I am still 
conducting.” 


Readers of this biography will 
find that Mr James, at any 
rate, does not fail to handle the 
fact as a point of departure; 
his difficulty rather, as he rue- 
fully admits, is to get back to 
it as a point of arrival, once he 
has mounted his winged steed. 
Draughts of the idea, wander- 
ing winds of fancy, circulate 
between its solidities, to such a 
lightening of the mass, indeed, 
that sometimes it seems it must 
float above our matter-of-fact 
heads. 

Mr James, in a word, has 
essayed in these very charming 
and individual volumes a task 
harder even than that of paint- 
ing a portrait—as opposed to 
taking a photograph, or as it 1s 
vulgarly called, a “likeness ”— 
of an American of high culture 
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and very varied artistic gifts. 
His ampler purpose is to re- 
produce Story among his 
friends, and to reproduce him 
and them as constituting, or 
as representing, at least, “a 
vanished society.” In particu- 
lar, Story is taken as the type 
of those precursors who have 
made Europe easier for later 
generations of Americans. The 
old relation, social, personal, 
esthetic, of the American to 
Europe is to Mr James’s view 
as charming a subject as the 
student of manners, morals, 
personal adventures, the history 
of taste, the development of a 
society, need wish to take up; 
and one, moreover, that never 
has been “done.” And so, he 
explains, a boxful of old papers, 
personal records and relics, all 
relating to the Storys, having 
been placed in his hands, “in 
default of projecting more or 


less poetically such an experi- 
ence as I have glanced at—the 
American initiation in a com- 
parative historic twilight—I 
avail myself of an existing 
instance, and gladly make the 


most of it.” The entertain- 
ment, he has to admit, is par- 
ticularly subjective. The biog- 
raphy, in consequence, opens 
out and flowers, as it were, in 
autobiography of the biog- 
rapher.* To Mr James’s wist- 
ful eyes the lot of these pioneers 
fell upon golden days, on the 
vision of which his fancy dwells 
with a playful tenderness. So 
that in these volumes his busi- 
ness is not only with Story’s 
“case” and with those of his 
friends; but taking a further 
subtle step, he occupies himself 
—fancifully, ironically, shyly, 
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under our enjoying eyes—with 
his own peculiar “case” as the 
custodian of this boxful of 
ghosts whom it is his pious 
duty to evoke! 

First of these delightful 
evocations comes that of the 
New England life amidst which 
William Story was brought up. 
It was represented for him 
by his father, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States and a lawyer of world- 
wide repute, and in no way, 
says his biographer, could it 
have been better expressed than 
in the character and career of 
that distinguished man. “ All 
the light, surely, that the Puri- 
tan tradition had to give, it 
gave, with free hands, in Judge 
Story—culture, courtesy, liber- 
ality, humanity, at their best, 
the last finish of the type and 
its full flower.” He never 
visited England, though once 
towards the end of his life he 
was so near sailing that the 
invitations were “out” on this 
side to the most luminous lights 
of the law to meet him at the 
tables of Lord Denman and 
Lord Brougham. Mr James, 
as may be imagined, catches 
for purposes of contrast the 
simpler conditions of life—the 
homeliness of the ways and the 
admirable manners — of this 
“lovable great man”; who, as 
he says, wore this character on 
the very basis of his world, as 
it stood, without borrowing a 
ray, directly, from any other ; 
yet of whom it was told that, 
to the surprise of an English 
traveller one evening at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, he was 
able promptly to “place” some 
small street in London of which 
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the name had come up in talk, 
but of which the traveller was 
ignorant. Judge Story, in other 
words, knew his London be- 
cause, even at that then pro- 
digious distance from it, he had 
a feeling for it. Story’s mother 
was the daughter of another 
American judge, and the grand- 
daughter of General Waldo 
who commanded at the siege 
of Louisburg, and on its fall was 
rewarded with the grant of a 
whole county in Maine. Young 
Story was ten years of age 
when his parents left Salem, 
where he was born, and went 
to Cambridge (near Boston), 
Lowell’s birthplace. Salem, 
and its judge, “by his type and 
above all by what we have 
called his amenity,” remind Mr 
James of something once said 
to him by an accomplished 
French critic, 


“‘ who, much versed in the writings of 
Englishmen and Americans, had been 
dilating with emphasis and with sur- 
prise upon the fine manner of Haw- 
thorne, whose distinction was so great, 
whose taste, without anything to ac- 
-count for it, was so juste. ‘Il sortait de 
Boston, de Salem, de je ne sais quel 
trou’—and yet there he was, full- 
blown and finished. So it was,’my 
friend surely would have said, with 
the elder Story. He came, practically, 
out of the same hole as Hawthorne, 
and might to the alien mind have 
been as great a surprise.” 


Young Story entered Har- 
vard, of course, and perhaps to 
appreciate the proper quality 


of the biographer’s references — 


to his college life one must have 
known something of it in detail 
from other sources, which are 
not wanting. Out of it at any 
rate sprang Story’s marriage 
at twenty-three with Miss 
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Emelyn Eldredge, the happiest 
of unions, and friendships that 
were to be lifelong with, among 
others, Charles Sumner and 
J. R. Lowell, whose young wife 
also belonged to the sunny 
circle of these Arcadian days, 
the vision of which he him- 
self has fixed in his ‘Fireside 
Travels.’ Our volumes contain 
many letters from both men, 
Sumner’s always “ going a little 
large” we may think, but full 
of the writer’s personality, and 
Lowell’s gay, sincere, heart- 
warming, as all things about 
Lowell seem to be, and of course 
inveterately punning. Nine 
years after graduating at Har- 
vard were occupied in the study 
and practice of Law by day 
and all the Arts by night. The 
Story of the many - editioned 
‘Story on Contracts’ was the 
same Story who sang, danced, 
made verses, mimicked, painted, 
and modelled, causing the elder 
folk of Cambridge and Boston 
to shake their heads over his 
irresponsibility, and even Lowell 
to laugh at him (as we have 
read somewhere) for wishing 
to be an Admirable Crichton. 
So that he was thirty, married, 
and successfully entered upon 
a legal career before, changing 
the plan of his life, he settled 
in Rome, fairly launched on his 
“long marmorean adventure,” 
as Mr Henry James calls it. 
To continue following the 
biographic outline, the first 
stage of that adventure was 
one of discouragement in his 
work, which ended with the 
enthusiastic recognition and 
purchase for large prices of the 
Cleopatra and the Libyan Sibyl, 
already referred to, in the 1862 
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Exhibition. But these years 
anchored him in Italy, in spite 
of one or two attempts to slip 
away. The correspondence and 
diaries belonging to them show 
the rapid widening of interests 
and friendships that bound the 
Storys to it. Im Florence, a 
month or two only after sailing 
from Boston, they met Mr and 
Mrs Browning, who were soon 
to find and move into Casa 
Guidi, and there sprang up 
immediately a warm and in- 
timate attachment between the 
two households, as one had 
learned already from Mrs 
Browning’s published letters. 
In one of these to Mrs Jameson, 
it may be remembered, occurs 
a touching reference to the 
death of Story’s six-year-old 
boy, the ache of which loss 
never was quite removed for 
the father. The verses entitled 


“The Sad Country,” among his 


later lyrics, are evidently, as 
his biographer notes, ‘the per- 
sistent echo, after years, of the 
least endurable of the writer’s 
bereavements.” When the boy 
took ill his sister was sent over 
to the Brownings’ house, and 
there she also was struck down, 
and for a while lay at death’s 
door. It was this little maid, 
in her convalescence, whom 
Thackeray, seated on the edge 
of her bed, between daylight 
and dusk, amused by reading, 
chapter by chapter, his as yet 
unpublished ‘The Rose and the 
Ring.’ And to the same oc- 
casion partly refer the following 
touching recollections of another 
visitor :— 


_ “Hans Andersen, whose private 
interest in children and whose ability 
to charm them were not less marked 
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than his public, knew well his way 
to the house, as later to Palazzo 
Barberini (to the neighbourhood of 
which the ‘Improvisatore’ was able 
even to add a charm); where the 
small people with whom he played 
enjoyed, under his spell, the luxury 
of believing that he kept and treasured 
—in every case and as a rule—the old 
tin soldiers and broken toys received 
by him, in acknowledgment of favours, 
from impulsive infant hands. Beauti- 
ful the queer image of the great 
benefactor moving about Europe with 
his accumulations of these relics. 
Wonderful too our echo of a certain 
occasion — that of a children’s party, 
later on— when, after he had read 
out to his young friends ‘The Ugl 
Duckling,’ Browning struck up with 
‘The Pied Piper’; which led to the 
formation of a grand march through 
the spacious Barberini apartment, 
with Story doing his best on a flute 
n default of bagpipes.” 


Save Lowell’s, no name is so 
constantly recurring in these 
pages as the Brownings. 
Story sends the former a crisp 
little sketch of them as they 
appeared to him at the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance :— 


“He... straight black hair, small 
eyes, wide apart, which he twitches 
constantly together, a smooth face, a 
slightly aquiline nose, and manners 
nervous and rapid, .. . has a great 
vivacity, but not the least humour, 
some sarcasm, considerable critical 
faculty, and very great frankness and 
friendliness of manner and mind. 
Mrs Browning used to sit buried up in 
a large easy-chair, listening and talk- 
ing very quietly and pleasantly, with 
nothing of that peculiarity which one 
would expect from reading her poems 
. . » hereyessmall, her mouth large, 
she wears a cap and long curls. 
very unaffected and pleasant and 
simple-hearted is she, and Browning 
says ‘ her poems are the least good part 
of her.’” 


Later on the families are to- 
gether for long periods, at the 
Baths of Lucca, for instance, 
and at Siena and Rome. 
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Browning, his wife writes, has 
taken to modelling under Story 
at his studio, and “is making 
extraordinary progress.” That 
was in the autumn before her 
death, of which Story writes to 
C. E. Norton in language that 
shows how deeply he was 
affected. “Never did I see any 
one whosebrow the world hurried 
and crowded so to crown, who 
had so little vanity and so much 
pure humility.” Touching Mrs 
Browning’s passion in the 
cause of Italy, Mr James asks 
how it is that it should not 
leave us in a less disturbed 
degree the benefit of all the 
moral beauty, and answers 
himself in this searching 
passage :— 


“We wonder at the anomaly, 
wonder why we are even perhaps 
slightly irritated, and end by asking 
ourselves if it be not because her ad- 
mirable mind, otherwise splendidly 
exhibited, has inclined us to look in 
her for that saving and sacred sense 
of proportion, of the free and blessed 
general, that great poets, that genius 
and the high range of genius, give us 
the impression of even in emotion 
and passion, even in pleading a cause 
and calling on the gods. Mrs Brown- 
ing’s sense of the general had all run, 
where the loosening of the Italian 
knot, the character of Napoleon IIL, 
the magnanimity of France and the 
abjection of England were involved, 
to the strained and the strenuous—a 
possession, by the subject, riding her 
to death, that almost prompts us at 
times to ask wherein it so greatly 
concerned her. It concerned her of 
course as it concerned all near wit- 
nesses and lovers of justice, but the 
effect of her insistent voice and fixed 
eye is to make us somehow feel that 
justice is, after all, of human things, 

as something of the convenient loose- 
ness of humanity about it—so that 
we are uneasy, in short, till we have 
recognised the ground of our critical 
reaction. It would seem to be this 
ground, exactly, that makes the case 
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an example. Monstrous as the ob. 
servation may sound in its crudity, 
we absolutely feel the beautiful mind 
and the high gift discredited by their 
engrossment. We say, roughly, that 
this is what becomes of distinguished 
spirits when they fail to keep above, 
The cause of Italy was, obviously, 
for Mrs Browning, as high aloft as 
any object of interest could be; but 
that was only because she had let 
down, as it were, her inspiration and 
her poetic pitch. They suffered for 
it sadly—the permission of which, 
conscious or unconscious, is on the 
‘ate of the poet, on the part of the 

eautiful mind, ever to be judged (by 
any critic with any sense of the real) 
as the unpardonable sin. That is 
our complaint : the clear stream runs 
thick ; the real superiority pays ; we 
are less edified than we ought to be. 
Which is perhaps, after all, not a 
very graceful point to make (though 
it must stand). mn 


With Browning himself the 
Storys kept up a close friend- 
ship until his death, and their 
later correspondence echoes the 
“felicities and _ prosperities” 
which attended the rich and 
ample period of his life “that 
cast the comparatively idyllic 
Italian time into the _back- 
ground, and seemed superfici- 
ally to build it out.” One of 
his letters to them full of Lon- 
don news tells of Thackeray’s 
resignation of the editorship 
of ‘The Cornhill’ and that it 
has been offered to himself. 
Mr James is nowhere else 80 
felicitous as in his explanation 
of this transformation to “the 
wonderful Browning we were 
so largely afterwards to know 
—the accomplished, saturated, 
sane, sound man of the Lon- 
don world and the world of 
culture ” :— 


“The poet and the ‘member of 
society’ were, in a word, dissociated 
in him as they can rarely elsewhere 
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have been ; so that, for the observer 
jmpressed with this oddity, the image 
I en by using quite of necessity 
completed itself : the wall that built 
out the idyll (as we call it for con- 
venience), of which memory and 
imagination were virtually composed 
for him, stood there behind him 
solidly enough, but subject to his 
privilege of living almost equally 
on both sides of it. It contained an 
invisible door through which, work- 
ing the lock at will, he could softly 

ss, and of which he kept the golden 
bey-carrying the same about with 
him even in the pocket of his dinner- 
waistcoat, yet even in his most splen- 
did expansions showing it, happy 
man, to none. Such at least was the 
appearance he could repeatedly con- 
jure up to ‘a deep and mystified 
admirer.” 


In these earlier years came 
excursions into Austria and 
Germany, visits to Paris and 
London, and to the old Boston- 
ian circle, all fruitful in enter- 
taining records. Story’s pen 


illustrates his roving interests 


and the keenness of his ro- 
mantic sense. It can turn off 
a comical portrait, too, with a 
few strokes in the grotesque. 
One of Neander, in a letter to 
Lowell from Berlin, has a story 
attached of how the German 
great man arrived home one 
day complaining of being lame 
and of having had to hobble 
along the streets. He had no 
pain, but he was lame, for he 
had hobbled all the way home. 
His sister and next a physician 
examined him, finding nothing 
wrong. Still, he insisted that 
lame he was, for he had hobbled. 
All were in perplexity, till some 
one who had seen him return- 
ing solved the mystery by 
stating that he had walked 
home with one foot in the 
gutter and one on the side- 
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walk! Mrs Story’s pen as 
well as her husband’s is busy 
with great effect about their 
London experiences. There is 
a morning concert at the Opera, 
with Pasta, Castillan, Viardot, 
Tamburini, Mario, Ronconi, 
and Grisi—surely an incom- 
parable constellation. Story 
dines with John Forster, and 
meets Talfourd, a man “ with 
the keenness of polish and edu- 
cation,” but not elegant at all 
—he ate with his knife! Hard- 
wick tells a story about Turner 
eating shrimps out of the lap 
of an old woman, with his back 
turned upon a glorious sunset, 
which his companions are 
watching with delight. Nature 
was creeping up, he, too, might 
have explained. An “evening 
at Mrs Proctor’s” is the signal 
for one of Mr James’s most 
successful evocations. ‘ Per- 
petuator, for our age, of the 
tone of an age not ours,” that 
lady is for him historic, not 
merely in the superficial sense 
of her associations and accre- 
tions, “but in the finer one of 
her being such a character, 
such a figure, as the genera- 
tions appear pretty well to 
have ceased to produce. It 
was her tone that was her 
value and her identity, and 
that kept her from being feebly 
modern; her sharpness of out- 
line was in that in the absence 
there of the little modern mer- 
cies, muddlements, confusions 
and compromises.” But the 
reader must go to Mr James’s 
pages themselves to see how 
this ghost walks again at his 
summons. 

One other shade among the 
many called up from these 

2x 
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earlier years must not slip by 
unobserved. When Browning, 
as has been often told, found 
Walter Savage Landor in a 
Florence inn, a broken - down, 
poor, houseless old man, it was 
to Siena, beside the Storys, 
that he brought him. Mrs 
Story jotted down her recol- 
lections of their neighbour and 
of his table-talk, from which, 
with a regret that we may 
not extract more, we take 


these two plums, not the juici- 
est by any means :— 


“T once sat next Lady Stowell at 
dinner [Landor is speaking], and I 
asked her to take wine, after trying 
to engage her in talk. ‘For the love 
of God let me alone and don’t bother 
me so, Mr Landor,’ says she; ‘I 
don’t know what I’m eating.’ ‘ Well, 
my lady,’ said I, ‘ you’re a long time 
making the acquaintance’: for she 
ate like a tiger and in great quantity. 
. « . I met Tom Paine once at dinner 
—his face blotched and his hands un- 
steady with the wine he took. The 
host gave him a glass of brandy, 
and he talked very well; an acute 
reasoner, in fact a monstrous clever 
man. I went at that time into very 
grand company, but as I was a young 
man some of my relations who wanted 
to put me down said, ‘ Well, we hear 
you know Tom Paine—Citizen Paine 
we suppose you call him, with your 
ideas.’ ‘To persons with your ideas 
I call him Mister Paine,’ says I.” 


We are left little space in 
which to follow Story through 
the second stage of his career ; 
but that matters less, because 
it was one of general serenity, 
and a general serenity, as Mr 
James says, gives small ad- 
vantage to the biographer. 
“Happiness eludes us, and 
Story was as happy as a man 
could be who was doing on the 
whole what he liked, what he 
loved, and to whom the gods 


. 
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had shown jealousy but in the 
one cruel occasion of the death 
of his eldest boy.” The Eng. 
lish public (with its objection 
to the nude, on which Mr James 
descants divertingly) had sur. 
rendered to his interesting gift 
in sculpture, and had readily 
proclaimed it genius; and he 
was, in time, to overcome the 
American view of himselfas “only 
a@ poetaster, dilettante, and 
amateur,” which he complains 
of in his earlier letters. That 
view was entirely erroneous, no 
doubt, yet there were in Story’s 
case elements that make the 
error at least understandable. 
It was, after all, by an accident 
that sculpture became his par- 
ticular work, and not engaging 
in it, seriously at least, as we 
have seen, until he was nearing 
middle life, he suffered in never 
having served an apprentice- 
ship. A plain power of hard 
work, among other things, 
assisted him to make up to 
some extent for the rigour of 
technical education which he 
had missed; but, again, his 
energy was dissipated over a 
too varied field of interests. 
It drove him into every kind 
of literary experiment and specu- 
lation. He used to say: 
“Sculptors profess much ad- 
miration of my writings, and 
poets amiably admit that my 
great talent lies in sculpture.” 
Such, ever, is the fate of the 
Admirable Crichton, and that 
Story was likely to play that 
réle, without pose, indeed, and 
unconsciously, except in the in- 
tense consciousness of his in- 
terest in everything, Lowell 
appears to have detected im 
their college days together. 
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“Full of all sorts of various 
talent” is Mrs Browning’s de- 
scription of him in one of her 
letters to Mrs Martin. “Not 
with the last intensity a sculp- 
tor,” says his present biog- 
rapher, and continues: “he 
was as addicted to poetry as if 
he had never dreamed of a 
statue, and as addicted to 
statues as if he were unable to 
turn a verse. It was, 
esthetically speaking, a won- 
derful sociability.” 

We are getting nearer the 
“rather odd case,” Story’s 
particular exhibition of the 
“famous ‘artistic tempera- 
ment,” which, as we have 
remarked earlier, Mr James 
sifts so shrewdly, and with 
such an interest as one of his 
own creations might inspire 
in him. The results, taken 


together, are an admirable con- 


tribution to criticism, at which 
we can do no more than hint. 
Insistence, he says,—meaning 
by that the act of throwing 
the whole weight of the mind, 
and of gathering it at a par- 
ticular point (when the par- 
ticular point is worth it) in 
order to do so,—is on the part 
of artists who are single in 
spirit an instinct and a neces- 
sity, and the principal sign we 
know them by. “They feel 
unsafe, uncertain, exposed, un- 
less the spirit, such as it is, 
is, at the point in question, ‘all 
there.” And Story, restlessly 
and sincerely zsthetic, was yet 
constitutionally lacking in this 
insistence, It is the biog- 
tapher’s point too, that, in 
regard at least to the want 
of it in his literary work, it 
was of all places least likely 
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to be supplied in “the golden 
air” of Italy. “ Subjects float 
by, in Italy, as the fish in the 
sea may be supposed to float by 
a@ merman, who doubtless puts 
out a hand from time to time 
to grasp, for curiosity, some 
particularly iridescent specimen. 
But he has conceivably not the 
proper detachment for full ap- 
preciation.” In an air less 
golden, so little golden even 
as Story found that of Boston 
to be when he revisited it, the 
picturesque subject might more 
readily have yielded all its 
inspiration. This latter stage 
of the career we have been 
following was one of entire 
felicity ; but there exists re- 
garding it the question whether 
the felicity had not to be paid 
for. “It is for all the world as 
if there were always, for how- 
ever earnest a man, some seed 
of danger in consciously plan- 
ning for happiness, and a seed 
quite capable of sprouting even 
when the plan has succeeded.” 
Such at any rate is the moral, 
not too solemnly expounded, 
which the biographer finds sug- 
gested by the artistic “case” 
which he so inimitably displays 
to us. 

Our intention, we hope not 
entirely unrealised, has been 
to indicate the variety of these 
fascinating volumes, which we 
believe will take a high place 
among Mr James’s_ works. 
Story, with his relish of life, 
his good talk, on the topic of 
the day or on any other, his 
powers of mimicry, his notable 
prejudices, his stores of know- 
ledge and especially of impres- 
sions of Rome, an altogether 
charming and sprightly person- 
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ality, appears in the circle of 
his friends, themselves in many 
cases among the finest spirits 
of their time. A loyal but won- 
derfully intimate and search- 
ing critic is at our ear as we 
watch him at work. The 
evoked group is placed against 
the background of the Italy of 
a departed golden age; “the 
vanished society,” in its pride 
and pathos, and the air in all 
the goldenness of its appeal to 
Mr James himself, are recovered 
by him with all his art of sug- 
gestion. The whole canvas is 
brushed with extraordinary 
delicacy and finesse. We can- 
not resist anticipating the 
pleasure of the reader with 
one more passage; especially 
as it touches on a subject to 
which the writer constantly 
returns,—the fluctuation of 
taste. Story in his German 
diary records having seen a 


ballet at the Berlin opera, “in 
which Marie Taglioni, a woman 
whose ankles were as great as 
her name, flung herself about 
clumsily enough.” 


“ But for this untoward stroke [Mr 
James comments] we might have in- 
vited Marie Taglioni to flit across 
our stage, on the points of those toes 
that we expected never to see com- 
promised, as one of our supernumer- 
ary ghosts: in the light, that is, of 
our own belated remembrance, a re- 
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membrance deferred to the years in 
which, asa very ugly and crooked little 
old woman, of the type of the super- 
annuated ‘companion,’ or of the 
retired and pensioned German gover. 
ness, she sometimes dined out, in 
humane houses, in London, and there 
indeed, it must be confessed, minis. 
tered not a little to wonderment as 
to what could have been the secret 
of her renown, the mystery of her 
grace, the truth, in fine, of her case, 
Her case was in fact really interesting, 
for the sensitive spectator, as a con- 
tribution to the eternal haunting 
question of the validity, the veracity 
from one generation to another, of 
social and other legend, and it could 
easily, in the good lady’s presence, 
start a train of speculations—almost 
one indeed of direct inquiry. The 
possibilities were numerous —how 
were they to be sifted? Were our 
fathers benighted, were ravage and 
deformity only triumphant, or, most 
possibly of all, was history in general 
simply a fraud? For the Sylphide 
had been, it appeared, if not the idol 
of the nations, like certain great 
singers, at least the delight of many 
publics, and had represented physical 
grace to the world of her time. She 
had beguiled Austrian magnates even 
to the matrimonial altar, and had 
acquired, as a climax of prosperity, an 
old palace, pointed out to the im- 
pressed stranger, in Venice. The 
light of testimony in the London 
winter fogs was, at the best, indirect, 
and still left the legend, at the worst, 
one of the celebrated legs, so often in 
the past precisely serving as a solitary 
support, to stand on. But to read, 
after all, that she flung herself about, 
with thick ankles, ‘ clumsily enough, 
is to rub one’s eyes and sigh—‘ Oh his- 
tory, oh mystery !’—and give it up.” 
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BY PILGRIM. 


FRAMPTON was a forest offi- 
cer in India. He was a great 
friend of mine, and often asked 
me out for a few days’ shoot- 
ing, if his camp was anywhere 
within reach, and in a country 
where game was abundant. 
One cold weather he was camp- 
ing in the Dun (pronounced 
Doon), combining sport with 
survey work, and I was spend- 
inga week with him. The 
Dun, or Dehra Dun as it is 
generally called, is one of the 
best known and most beautiful 
valleys in the whole of Northern 
India. It is some fifty or sixty 


miles in length by about fifteen 
or twenty in breadth: bounded 
on the north by the mighty 


Himalaya ranges, on the south 
by the lovely Sewalik hills, on 
the west by the river Jumna, 
and on the east by the sacred 
Ganges. It is traversed, be- 
sides, by numerous lesser 
streams issuing from _ the 
mountains, and in many parts 
is covered with dense grass- 
jungle and heavy forest. It 
can be well believed that such 
a country must be a veritable 
paradise for game of every 
description, and such, indeed, 
was once the case. But partly 
because it has been so con- 
stantly shot over, and partly 
because advancing civilisation, 
represented by settlers, tea- 
planters, roads and railways, 
has caused much of the land 
to be drained and cleared, the 
“bags” are not to be made 


now that were formerly com- 
mon in this happy valley. 
Still even now excellent sport 
is to be had. Elephants still 
are found in the more remote 
covers. They are, however, 
strictly preserved. Tigers are 
still to be encountered; and 
the Dun tigers are fierce and 
famous fighters, as this narra- 
tive will show. The lordly 
sambhur and the beautiful 
cheetul stag still frequent the 
forest glades and the breezy 
slopes of the Sewalik hills, 
while smaller game of every 
kind yet abounds. Hence a 
chance for a shoot in the Dun 
is still gladly accepted when 
it comes, and hence it was with 
the pleasantest anticipations 
that one bright February after- 
noon I rode into Frampton’s 
camp, pitched in the shelter of 
a mango-grove on the banks 
of the Sooswa river. 

These forest officers do know 
how to make themselves com- 
fortable in camp. No scramb- 
ling about in 80-lb. tents, as 
we poor soldiers do. No rous- 
ing at awful hours in the morn- 
ing, long before daylight, to 
make dreary dusty marches, as 
we have to. Their camps are 
picturesquely laid out in shady 
dells, by babbling streams. 
Their tents, ample as to size, 
various in design, and many 
in number, fleck the green for- 
est with their spotless white, 
as they nestle under some 
ancient tree, amid whose 
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spreading branches querulous 
doves and timid green pigeons 
coo their amorous plaints, and 
the grey squirrels chase each 
other up and down the gnarled 
and twisted limbs ; while flocks 
of shrieking parrots dart in 
and out unceasingly, like 
hungry passengers trying to 
snatch a hasty mouthful at a 
crowded buffet, and afraid of 
getting left unless they hurry. 
Let us peep inside the tents 
and see how they are occupied. 
Begin with this big “Swiss 
cottage.” A curtain across 
the centre divides it into two 
rooms. In one a table is laid 
for dinner. No roughing it 
here. Observe the spotless 
napery, the bright silver, the 
shaded lamps, and the beauti- 
ful flowers fresh from the dewy 
jungle. Pass through the cur- 
tain. Here is a drawing-room 
comfortable even to luxurious- 


ness. Soft carpets, easy-chairs, 
tea-tables, books and flowers 
and lights; and, yes—a lady’s 


work-basket! Ah, that ac- 
counts, then, for all this re- 
finement and cosiness. Mrs 
Frampton is in camp with her 
husband. He does not always 
tour in this Sybarite style; 
but if his wife accompanies 
him, as she often does, then he 
travels en grand seigneur. A 
little way off are the sleeping- 
tents, each with a dressing- 
room and bath-room attached. 
In another direction there is 
the big square office tent in 
which Frampton and his native 
clerks transact their business. 
During the daytime there is 
always squatting outside it a 
circle of patient villagers, who 
have come in—many of them 
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long distances—to see the 
Sahib: some with complaints, 
some with news and reports, 
some simply to pay their re- 
spects to the great man; a few 
perhaps because they are in 
trouble, charged with trespass, 
theft, or assaulting a forest 
ranger. Frampton will have 
a busy time to-morrow. Away 
to the right, our horses are 
picketed, and a little beyond 
them some elephants, eight or 
nine, borrowed from neighbour- 
ing landlords. But one of 
them is Frampton’s own pro- 
perty. Piyari, ‘the Beloved,” 
is a female, shapely, swift, and 
staunch. Many a time has she 
stood like a rock before the 
charge of an infuriated roaring 
tiger, confident in the unerring 
marksmanship of her master 
in the howdah on her back. 
Her mahout, or driver, old Ali 
Khan, has been with her as 
long as any one can remember, 
and under his guidance she 
has never flinched from any 
danger, and displays an in- 
telligence almost human. The 
old man loves her with devo- 
tion, and always rewards her 
at the end of a long day with 
toothsome balls of brown sugar 
and flour, and sticks of juicy 
sugar-cane. He is pleased and 
proud that we should admire 
and praise his “ Beloved” one, 
and is ready to tell us many 
instances of her prowess in the 
field. But the shades of night 
are descending. We must get 
ready for dinner, a repast as 
well cooked and as daintily 
served by the well-trained ser- 
vants as if we were comfort- 
ably housed in cantonments, 
instead of encamped in the 
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heart of an Indian jungle. 
After dinner we all three sit 
outside in easy-chairs under a 
shamiana—a great awning up- 
held by four poles at the cor- 
ners; and while Frampton and 
I smoke our pipes, we all talk 
of many matters, but chiefly 
of the jungles and_ sport. 
Frampton is going to be busy 
in camp all day to-morrow 
with office-work, but he sug- 
gests that I go out after break- 
fast on Piyari, with the rest of 
the elephants to beat, and shoot 
the grass covers to the west of 
the camp. There is not likely 
to be any big game in that 
direction, but there will be 
heaps of partridges, and pig 
and hog-deer, and very likely 
cheetul, so I ought to get fair 
sport. Mrs Frampton says she 
will come too, and bring her 
camera, and lunch, and make 
a regular picnic of it. She 
often goes with her husband in 
his howdah, and is not at alla 
nervous woman, so I am de- 
lighted that she should accom- 
pany me, and the details of our 
excursion are soon settled. The 
head shikari and old Ali. Khan 
are called up. Orders for the 
morrow are explained to them, 
and soon after we all turn in. 
The next morning about ten 
o'clock, after a good breakfast, 
we make a start. I am on 
Piyari; Mrs Frampton is with 
me, in the back seat of the 
howdah. The rest of the ele- 
phants have merely pads on 
their backs. Old Ali Khan is 
stopping in camp, his son, 
Ahmed Khan, a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, taking his 
place on Piyari’s neck, and 
acting as mahout for the day. 
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The old man says he was ill 
in the night, and as we are 
only going to shoot small game, 
—black partridges, hog - deer, 
and pig,—he wants to take a 
day off. His son is quite as 
competent to manage Piyari 
as he is. Frampton makes no 
objection, so all being ready, 
we file out of camp, and he 
waves us “Good-bye,” and sits 
down to his work. 

About three miles from camp 
we get into a likely looking bit 
of grass, so I form the elephants 
into line, four on each side of 
Piyari, and we move slowly 
through it. Partridge and 
jungle-fowl begin to get up, 
and two or three brace are 
picked up before we have gone 
very far. Then the boy, Ahmed 
Khan, points with outstretched 


. finger where the moving grass 


shows that some animal is 
passing swiftly through it, and 
says softly, “Dekho, sahib! 
janwar!” (See, sir! an an- 
imal!”) I imagine it is a 
hog-deer, though I see no 
horns. I put down my gun 
and take up my rifle, and just 
for a second catching a glimpse 
of something yellowish barely 
forty yards away, I pitch up 
the weapon and fire. To my 
amazement, the shot is an- 
swered by a loud roar of rage 
and pain, and a huge tiger 
bounds forward, showing him- 
self clearly as he springs 
through the grass. I give him 
the second barrel on the in- 
stant, but miss him in style, 
and with fierce coughing growls 
he disappears into some heavy 
cover some distance ahead. 

Mrs Frampton is the first 
to speak. “Oh, what luck!” 
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she says. ‘Won't George be 
disgusted that he wasn’t with 
us? Wasn’t he a beauty?” 
“He was indeed,” I answer; 
“but we have not got him 
yet!” “No, but we soon will 
have him,” she replies. ‘He 
was badly hit by that first shot 
of yours, and we can soon beat 
him out of that grass.” That’s 
true; but as soon as the first 
excitement has a little sub- 
sided, I reflect that, plucky as 
Mrs Frampton is,—I did not 
know till later how plucky,— 
I would rather she was not 
in my howdah while we are 
beating up a wounded tiger. 
And then how about the boy, 
Ahmed Khan? Is he to be 
trusted? Driving for hares 
and partridges is one thing; 
beating up a wounded tiger 
is another. So we hold a 
council of war. Ahmed Khan 
indignant that we 


is very 
should suppose for a moment 
that he is not to be trusted. 


The other mahouts support 
him. They know what a lib- 
eral distribution of bakshish 
will follow the death of a 
tiger. Mrs Frampton is ur- 
gent in her implorings that 
we should follow up the animal 
at once; so I, as anxious as 
she is to take the splendid 
chance thrown in our way, 
and not dreaming that an ac- 
cident is possible, give my 
consent. The line of elephants 
is re-formed, and cautioning 
every one, particularly the boy, 
Ahmed Khan, to be steady, 
we move forward. 

It does not take us many 
minutes to reach the spot where 
we had last seen the tiger. 
Hardly have we entered the 
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grass at this point when with 
a wough! wough!! wough!!! 
he charges straight at Piyari, 
I am using a light -450 express 
rifle, and I hit him with the 
first barrel, fair and square in 
the chest, but it does not stop 
him. And then, before I can 
fire again, an awful thing 
happens. Ahmed Khan loses 
his head and turns Piyari 
round! The next instant, with 
a blood-curdling roar, the tiger 
makes a desperate spring, and 
lands on the elephant’s back, 
just behind the howdah. Trum- 
peting shrilly with fear and 
pain (for she feels his sharp 
claws), and curling her trunk 
high over her head, Piyari, the 
hitherto invincible and fearless 
one, bolts / 

Reader, have you ever been 
on a runaway elephant? It is 
an experience, I promise you, 
and makes you think of things! 
For the time being, the huge 
beast, ordinarily so docile and 
tractable, is absolutely bereft 
of its senses, and amenable to 
no persuasion or authority. It 
rushes blindly across country, 
smashing or trampling down 
whatever it may encounter. If 
its mad career takes it through 
forest, the danger is really great, 
as the howdah and its occupants 
are pretty sure to be swept into 
space by overhanging branches. 
Fortunately, here we were in 
grass-jungle. There were very 
few trees about. But the mere 
jolting and pitching caused by 
the unwieldy animal’s terrified 
flight made it very difficult to 
avoid being flung out of the 
howdah. Mrs Frampton was 
safe enough for the moment as 
far as the tiger was concerned, 
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for it was all the brute could do 
to hold on himself during this 
wild ride; but I was in terror 
lest she should be thrown out. 
I called out to her encouragingly 
to “Hold tight!” She answered 
bravely, “I’m all right. Don’t 
mind me!” but had hardly 
spoken when, with a sickening 
lurch, the howdah swung over 
to an angle of 45°, and, with a 
gasping little shriek, out she 
went! Almost immediately 
afterwards, the tiger, unable 
any longer to maintain his pre- 
carious hold, dropped off too! 
And still Piyari urged her head- 
long course! My feelings at 
this moment may be imagined, 
but cannot be described. It 
was only by a supreme effort 
that I had saved myself when 
the howdah lurched, and now I 
was clinging on with both hands 
like a drowning mariner to a 
hen-coop. What had happened 
Was she 


to Mrs Frampton ? 
maimed or killed by the fall? or 
—horrible thought !—attacked 
and mangled by the tiger? I 
was frantic as I thought of 


these things, and felt how 
utterly helpless I was to move 
toher aid. In vain did Ahmed 
Khan beat Piyari on the head 
with the heavy iron ankus 
(goad) and command her to 
stop. He might as well have 
whacked the side of an iron- 
clad with a drum-stick, and 
ordered the wind to cease 
from blowing! 
frightened elephant cannot keep 
running for ever, and by the 
time we had covered another 
mile, over desperately bad 
ground, she slowed down to a 
walk, and at last we stopped 
her. I was prepared to be very 
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angry with Ahmed Khan, but 
the poor boy was so ashamed 
and distressed that I could not 
say much. Besides, to seek Mrs 
Frampton, and ascertain her 
fate, must be our first care. 
We made Piyari sit down, and 
I looked in despair at the state 
of the howdah. It ordinarily 
takes four men to put a howdah 
on an elephant and to girth it 
up properly. How could we 
two do it by ourselves? But 
it had to be done, and at last 
by dint of stupendous exertions 
the feat was accomplished. My 
gun, and binoculars, and bag of 
cartridges, &c., had all gone 
overboard during our exciting 
flight; but I had managed 
through it all to save my rifle, 
and most fortunately I had a 
few rifle-cartridges in the pocket 
of my shooting-coat. So all 
being in readiness, we retraced 
our steps, consumed with an 
anxiety indescribable, and fear- 
ing the worst. Imagine, then, 
my relief and thankfulness, 
when, as we neared the spot 
where the catastrophe had oc- 
curred, I espied Mrs Frampton 
making her way towards us as 
quickly as she could, apparently 
quite unhurt. It was not long 
before I had her once more safe 
in the howdah. I could hardly 
believe that she was not even 
scratched, or bruised! The 
long grass had broken her fall, 
she said ; and as for the tiger— 
“Do you know he fell quite 
close to me, and wasn’t I 
frightened? But I lay quite 
still: I hardly dared to breathe; 
and he is wounded, you know, 
very badly : I saw a lot of blood 
on him, on his chest, and drop- 
ping from his mouth” (hit 
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through the lungs, thought I); 
“and he was pretty sick, too, 
with his ride and his fall; so 
he just stared about in a dazed 
kind of way, and then, thank 
goodness, went slowly off in 
another direction away from 
me; and when I had given him 
time to get well away, I got up 
and ran— didn’t I run just? 
And here I am, and there’s the 
tiger: I know exactly where ; 
and now let us go and get him.” 

Well, did I not say she was 
a plucky woman? She in- 
sisted that we could not go 
home now without that tiger, 
and that Piyari and Ahmed 
Khan must be given a chance 
to retrieve their tarnished repu- 
tations. By this time the pad- 
elephants had all joined us, so, 
hardening my heart, we re- 
formed line, and once more ad- 
vanced into action. Needless to 
say, we found our friend “at 
home,” and though he was 


desperately wounded, he came 
at us at once as fiercely as 


before. But Ahmed Khan kept 
cool this time, and Piyari stood 
firm, so I stopped the charge 
with my first barrel easily, and 
laid the great striped cat low 
with my second. 


Thon we felt very joyful in- 
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deed, and refreshed ourselves 
with cooling drinks and sand- 
wiches, while, with much 
shouting and gesticulation, our 
late foe, beautiful still in death, 
was hoisted on to one of the 
pad-elephants. Then, feeling 
we had had excitement enough 
for one day, we returned to 
camp, and related our adven- 
tures. Frampton did not say 
much, but he realised, as indeed 
we all did, that a great danger 
had been happily come through. 
Poor old Ali Khan was terribly 
distressed when he heard how 
the accident had happened. I 
think he would have severely 
chastised his son unless we had 
interceded for him, and he sat 
up half the night bathing 
Piyari’s wounds, talking to her, 
caressing her, and feeding her 
with sugar-cane and other 
dainties. And we, nous autres, 
how we talked that evening 
over the walnuts and the wine! 
How we dwelt on our “most 
disastrous chances, moving 
accidents, and hair - breadth 
scapes!” How we killed that 
tiger over and over again! And 
how we toasted Mrs Frampton, 
and congratulated her on com- 
ing so splendidly out of her 
perilous ride! 
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THACKERAY AND HIS CRITICS. 


It will be remembered how, 
upon returning home from 
India, Thomas Newcome found 
the literary idols of his youth 
cast down, and others erected 
in their stead. He learned that 
Byron was no great poet, 
though a very clever man; 
that Dr Johnson talked ad- 
mirably, but did not write 
English ; that Sir Walter was 
a poet of the second order; 
that young Keats was a genius 
to be estimated in future days 
with young Raphael; and that 
young Mr Tennyson of Cam- 
bridge might take rank with 
the greatest poets of all. If 
the Colonel could revisit Lamb 
Court, Temple, in this year of 
grace, he might conceivably 
find some of these revolution- 
ary opinions pooh - pooh’d as 
antiquated and unintelligent ; 
and his experience serves but 
to illustrate the vicissitudes 
through which, in the normal 
course of events, the reputa- 
tion of every great writer 
passes. First comes the period 
of undiscriminating enthusi- 
asm; next comes the period of 
reaction, bringing with it, per- 
haps, depreciation equally in- 
discriminate. It is only after 
the lapse of a good many years 
that a true balance can be 
struck. We are all creatures 
of the age to which we belong: 
so much, at all events, has 
been ascertained, after unheard 
of exertions, by modern science. 
A critic born in the ’Sixties 
of last century—his green un- 


knowing youth engaged by 
the work of Mr Swinburne— 
can never apparently cherish 
quite the same feeling towards 
the poetry of Tennyson as the 
offspring of the ‘Thirties or 
the ’Forties, whose under- 
graduate sensibilities were first 
awakened by the music of “In 
Memoriam” or “The Idylls of 
the King.” 

There are exceptions to the 
general rule—cases in which 
an author, after undergoing a 
systematic course of contumely 
or neglect at the hands of his 
own generation, has ultim- 
ately found his reward in the 
belated adoration of men by 
very much his juniors. But © 
Thackeray is not one of these 
exceptions, though he cut the 
string of his balloon a good 
deal later in life than the most 
famous of his rivals. The 
general tendency of all criticism 
worth taking into account was 
for long uniformly in his favour. 
Then came the cool fit, when 
the romantic ideal had once 
more asserted itself through 
the medium of Mr Stevenson 
and others of his way of think- 
ing. It will be forty years 
come next Christmas since 
Thackeray passed away; and 
we may hope that a stage has 
now been reached at which a 
comparatively impartial view 
of his achievement may be 
taken. We are encouraged in 
the belief that this is so by a 
careful perusal of the latest 
contribution to Thackeray 
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literature.' We do not pro- 
fess to see eye to eye with Mr 
Whibley in everything; but 
his book is a thoroughly sound 
piece of work—vigorous, inde- 
pendent, and penetrating. Here 
and there we seem to have de- 
tected a slip. Thackeray as- 
suredly did not intend to “paint 
Pope all white,” or to wish the 
“ Dunciad” unwritten, when, 
speculating upon what would 
have happened had Addison 
loved Pope better, he conjec- 
tured that “the best satire that 
ever has been penned would 
never have been written then, 
and one of the best characters 
the world ever knew would 
have been without flaw.” The 
description of Charles Honey- 
man as an “accomplished, aris- 
tocratic Stiggins,” does not 
strike us as peculiarly felicitous, 
though we see what Mr Whibley 
means, and that he merely de- 


sires, rightly or wrongly, to 
emphasise the strong element 
of caricature in the delineation 


of the incumbent of Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel. Also we 
are ashamed to confess that we 
cannot recollect having come 
across Thackeray’s “ touching 
and sympathetic introduction 
to ‘Emma.’” But these are 
trifles, and do not substantially 
detract from the excellence of 
a work whose chief merit lies 
in the consistent and emphati- 
cally successful attempt to 
sketch Thackeray in relation 
to the period in which he flour- 
ished. Mr Whibley has already 
approved himself an “author- 
ity,” as it is called, on the 
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early Victorian era; and his 
thorough acquaintance with its 
social and political history, its 
modes of life and thought, its 
literary and artistic predilec- 
tions, has stood him here in 
very good stead. Nothing 
could be more admirable than 
the passages which touch on 
Thackeray’s life in Paris, or 
reveal the quellen of Barry 
Lyndon’s memoirs; while the 
digressions upon the “ wicked” 
Marquis of Hertford and John 
Wilson Croker are at once rele- 
vant and satisfying. If Mr 
Whibley’s generalisations are 
sometimes a little hasty, that 
is a fault from which the most 
brilliant and plausible general- 
isations are often the least 
exempt. 

It is indeed a far cry from 
the dispassionate commentary 
of Mr Whibley to the heated 
and panting dithyrambs of 
“Currer Bell.” For the ingen- 
uous Miss Bronté, Thackeray 
was as the son of Imlah before 
the throned kings of Israel 
and Judah. She raves of the 
“Greek fire of his sarcasm” 
and the “levin-brand of his 
denunciation.” She detects in 
him “an intellect profounder 
and more unique than his con- 
temporaries have yet recog- 
nised.” She regards him as 
“the first social regenerator of 
the day.” Such praises would 
be ill to bear, did not nature 
mercifully endow all authors 
with a prodigious swallow. 
Finally comes the amazing 
dictum that Thackeray “re- 
sembles Fielding as an eagle 
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does a vulture”: a judgment 


echoed by Lord Houghton, who 
ought to have known a very 
great deal better, in the stu- 
pendous lines :— 


“Fielding—without the manner’s dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room.” 


This is a couplet to which it 
is manifestly impossible to do 
justice here or anywhere else. 
But Miss Bronté was not a 
professional critic, and it is 
scarcely fair to take her wild 
and whirling words as typical 
of the Thackeray devotee in his 
rational moments. Probably 
there has been no better spokes- 
man of that class than James 
Hannay, whose writing was 
never deficient in intelligence. 
True, he esteemed George 
Warrington to be the “best 
character in ‘Pendennis’”—a 
sufficiently astounding pro- 
nouncement. Yet aberrations 
of this sort are atoned for by 
flashes of insight, such as the 
comparison of the unmistak- 
able gift of poetry “inside 
Thackeray’s fine, sagacious, 
common-sense understanding ” 
to the “impluviwm in the hall 
of a Roman house, which gave 
an air of coolness and freshness 
to the solid marble columns 
and tessellated floor.” The 
scholar and the gentleman, the 
“Christian Horace,” and the 
“favourite writer of the culti- 
vated classes,” made an irre- 
sistible claim upon Hannay’s 
reverence and admiration, and 
not upon his alone. Like the 
member of Parliament in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ (the 
simile is Mr Henley’s), Thack- 
eray represented the gentle- 
manly interest, and at one 
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time unquestionably he carried 
the votes of not a few on that 
account. In one sense, the fact 
must be imputed to him for 
righteousness. Lord Steyne, 
as Thackeray was the first to 
suggest, may something smack 
of our old friend, the “‘ wicked 
nobleman.” His portrait is, as 
Miss Bronté might have said, 
“less unique” a piece of art than 
Lord Monmouth’s in ‘Con- 
ingsby.’ Nevertheless, what 
may compendiously be termed 
the “high life” in Thackeray 
is immeasurably superior in 
vividness and truth to the 
wretched attempts directed to- 
wards the same end which 
may be found in the writings 
of so many modern novelists. 
In surveying the mass of 
Thackeray’s work, it has al- 
ways to be borne in mind that 
the labours of the literary re- 
surrectionist have in his case 
been exceptionally persistent 
and productive. His earliest 
compositions, which himself 
ignored, have been ruthlessly 
disinterred and thrust under 
the eye of an inquisitive public. 
‘Fraser’ and ‘Punch’ have 
yielded up their buried trash 
or treasure. The process goes 
merrily on; and each new 
edition of his works as it issues 
from the printing - office pro- 
fesses to contain some scraps of 
poetry or prose which no one 
has had the temerity or bad 
judgment to reproduce for sixty- 
odd years. We do not contend 
that such collections are wholly 
worthless. They enable us for 
one thing to see how Thackeray 
learned his trade, and what a 
quantity of indifferent stuff he 
turned out in the process. This 
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should be highly encouraging 
to the literary aspirant, especi- 
ally if he has made himself 
master of the arts of spelling 
and grammar. No doubt the 
novelist was “making himself” 
during the Grub Street years, 
and some of his youthful per- 
formances were perhaps worth 
resuscitating for their own sake. 
To borrow Hannay’s metaphor, 
the broad arrow of his sover- 
eignty was on the biscuits no 
less than on the anchors. But 
we doubt if the world has 
gained on the whole by the 
industry of the archeologists. 
Thackeray’s reputation has not, 
for the crudeness of many of his 
opinions, as well as the frequent 
petulance of his tone, has been 
unduly obtruded. For our- 
selves, we should be willing to 
accept the library edition of 
1869 as the final canon, and to 


rest our judgment of the author 
upon what its twenty-two vol- 


umes contain. It is certain 
that no subsequent edition is 
preferable in point of appear- 
ance and legibility. 

A judicious devil’s advocate, 
if it were proposed to canonize 
Thackeray, would probably 
pounce upon the ‘Book of 
Snobs’ for the foundation of 
his argument. That the work 
is readable and amusing cannot 
be gainsaid. It is equally 
beyond dispute that Thackeray 
has stamped upon the word 
“snob” a specific meaning 
which before his papers in 
‘Punch’ it did not necessarily 
possess. “Cad” or “ bounder ” 
seems to be the nearest modern 
equivalent for the primary 
signification of a word origin- 
ally connoting little more than 
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inferiority in status or deficiency 
in good breeding. Thus ‘The 
Snob’—the title of the Uni- 
versity periodical to which 
Thackeray contributed — pro- 
perly means ‘The Townsman’ 
as opposed to ‘The Gownsman,.’ 
which, as a matter of fact, was 
the name of its successor. Did 
not Captain Crawley describe 
his father as “an old put, an 
old snob, an old chawbacon”? 
To have fixed a precise connota- 
tion upon a hitherto somewhat 
vague term is something to be 
proud of. Nor can it justly 
be alleged that, in selecting his 
theme, Thackeray had not a 
sufficiently common foible to 
attack. Snobbery, as we now 
understand the expression, as- 
sumes many a subtle form; 
but whether its phenomena are 
obscure or recondite, it is a 
failing incident to every form 
of human society except that 
in which there prevails a rigid 
system of caste. In proportion 
as the caste-system is relaxed, 
the vitality of snobbery in- 
creases. It is always certain 
to reach its maximum among 
peoples whose ideal is the 
carriére ouverte—to “get on 
in the world,” or to “rise in 
the social scale,” as the phrase 
goes ; and no one therefore need 
be surprised or shocked if it has 
flourished in a society like ours, 
where there is no hard-and-fast 
distinction between ranks, and 
where the professional and mer- 
cantile classes, in respect of 
their standard of living and 
manners, merge by minute and 
imperceptible degrees into the 
aristocracy at the one extreme, 
and into the bourgeoisie at the 
other. It is the penalty we 
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have to pay for a_ social 
organisation more elastic, and 
yet more conducive to stability, 
than almost any other in the 
world. 

How, then, does Thackeray 
proceed to assail this familiar 
enough defect? He brings 
anger, scorn, and venom 
against it, and that is all 
right. There is, indeed, a 
species of so-called satire— 
the Horatian—in which the 
observer of men and manners 
is content to note and smile. 
But we do not suppose that at 
this time of day any one will 
have the hardihood to pretend 
that the bulk of Thackeray’s 
satire belongs to this compara- 
tively rare class. In nine-tenths 
of successful satire—just as in 
nine-tenths of successful carica- 
ture--malice, if not malignity, 
is an indispensable ingredient ; 
while a really vindictive dis- 


position and a thoroughly sharp 
temper are the most valuable 
items in the satirist’s stock-in- 


trade. But the temper must 
be kept well in hand, and this 
is just the condition which 
Thackeray so often neglects to 
fulfil. As he does not follow 
consistently the example of 
Horace, so neither does he 
follow the example of Swift, 
whose genius he seems to have 
been constitutionally incapable 
of appreciating. He does not 
sit apart like a god, keeping 
outwardly cool, and blast the 
pigmies with an imperturbable 
contempt. On the contrary, he 
fusses and fumes, and shows 
that he is really very much put 
out, and indicates most plainly 
how transcendently important 
in his eyes are the innumerable 
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petty cares and annoyances and 
worries of everyday life. He 
rants like a mere Douglas Jer- 
rold against the constitution of 
civil society, and one can scarce 
tell why. He will gird at one 
man for living up to his in- 
come, and at another for living 
below it. He sneers viciously 
at high birth when combined 
with mediocre talents; and he 
sneers no less viciously at high 
intellect in the person of one 
whose father was a tradesman. 
His picture of the Pontos is 
savage, inhuman, and inar- 
tistic ; for who would not take 
sides with Ponto against his 
detractor and guest? Here, 
then, we have Thackeray the 
“cynic”: here we have the 
true St Barbe—not the least 
masterly achievement in por- 
traiture which proceeded from 
a master’s pen. Mr Whibley 
has not spoken one iota too 
strongly about the faults of 
temper and tone which dis- 
figure this pitiful ‘Book of 
Snobs,’ and which it would be 
idle to deny have left their 
mark on many of the greater 
works as well. No less admir- 
able were the remarks on the 
same topic of Mr Trollope, 
whose monograph on Thack- 
eray, often disparaged by the 
superior and the _ volatile, 
abounds’ with _ illuminating 
flashes of common-sense. 
Thackeray himself, we con- 
ceive, was not unaware of the 
weak spot in his harness, and 
so made haste to disarm his op- 
ponents by the half-jocular, half- 
serious avowal that he too was 
a snob, But this ingenious de- 
vice will not do. The truth is 
that the defect in Thackeray 
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to which we have referred was 
seriously aggravated by other 
peculiarities in his mental con- 
stitution. He was a rank utili- 
tarian, and had eagerly imbibed 
the crude Liberalism of opinion 
which came into fashion after 
the downfall of Buonaparte. 
He once succeeded, it is certain, 
in catching the spirit of a by- 
gone age, and in reproducing 
it with a fidelity and liveliness 
which have rarely if ever been 
excelled; but the age was not 
a very distant one. He sneered 
at the feudal system and the 
Middle Ages ; and of him who 
does that it may confidently 
be affirmed that he has no 
adequate apprehension of the 
supremely majestic, yet in- 
finitely entertaining, panorama 
of human history. Though 
many of his instincts were 
sound, he was content to hold 
himself out for little better 
than a Mr Cobden. He cher- 
ished the delusion, so charac- 
teristic of his age, that you 
could draw a hard and fast 
line between the mid-nineteenth 
century and all that went be- 
fore ; and in certain moods he 
was the incarnation of that 
ineffable British air of moral 
superiority which has so en- 
deared us to our Continental 
neighbours. The result is often 
deplorable. Hence his insuffer- 
ably patronising and admoni- 
tory tone in regard to Fielding; 
hence that piece of “hortatory 
theology ” (more interesting, it 
must be owned, than most other 
specimens of its kind), ‘The 
Four Georges.’ To be sure, 
these lectures were originally 
manufactured for transatlantic 
consumption, but Aytoun never 
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uttered an apter witticism than 
when he advised the lecturer 
to “stick to his Jeameses,” 
Thackeray, in short, had most 
of the mental limitations of the 
middle-class Liberal; and it is 
among the members of that 
species, as well as among the 
other amateurs of equality, 
that one must seek for snob. 
bery in its most engaging 
forms. To dine with Dukes 
forms a delightful interlude to 
the business of reviling them; 
and it 7s undeniably provoking 
to be slapped on the back by 
your powerful ally, Tom Gar- 
bage, that tried friend of the 
people, and able editor of the 
well-known organ of reform 
and progress, ‘The Kennel 
Review.’ 

There are some critics, and 
we rather gather that Mr 
Whibley is one of them, who 
find fault with Thackeray’s 
favourite habit of interrupting 
his narrative in order to dis- 
course, in the manner of a4 
chorus, upon the behaviour of 
his puppets. That the thing 
can be overdone we freely ad- 
mit: it is grossly overdone in 
‘Philip,’ a work redeemed from 
hopeless failure only by Philip's 
father and the Talbot Twysden 
family. But here we must 
venture, like counsellor Cross- 
myloof, to take a distinction. 
So long as the chorus confines 
itself to a bantering commen- 
tary on the story, we can 
scarcely have enough of it. It 
does not for us destroy the 
illusion of the scene, or impair 
the reality of the personages. 
Many of Thackeray’s choicest 
and most charming passages 
will be found in these interpola- 
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tions, the excision of which 
would mean a very sensible 
diminution of our pleasure. 
“Where are you, O Hoskins, 
bird of the night? Do you 
warble your songs by Acheron, 
or troll your choruses by the 
banks of black Avernus?” 
Who would be so tasteless as 
to rob us of “asides” such as 
that, though they may retard 
rather than accelerate the ac- 
tion? The cackle is almost as 
attractive as the horses. But 
when the chorus sentimental- 
ises, or moralises, or does both 
at once—why, that is a different 
matter altogether. Thackeray, 
alas! like Miss Crawley, is al- 
ways ready to be sentimental ; 
and, unlike that lively spinster, 
is equally ready to be moral. 
No man in reality was ever 
better fitted than he for the 
use of the ironical and dispas- 
sionate method. To a gift of 
humour only less rich and 
catholic than Fielding’s he 
added a delicacy of touch only 
lessexquisite than Miss Austen’s. 
“Instead of which,” he prowls 
through his novels, as it were, 
firing off sermons wherever he 
espies an opportunity, solemnly 
lecturing his puppets on their 
moral shortcomings, exhorting 
his readers to take warning by 
their terrible example, and 
harping on emotions which can 
by no possible stretch of indulg- 
ence be described as “manly, 
sir, manly.” Who can forget 
how, after Becky’s immortal 
letter to Amelia from Queen’s 
Crawley, the author is at great 
pams to explain that it is not 
he who is laughing at the 
custom of family prayers? 
Had he been the creator of 
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Fielding’s benevolent postboy 
“who hath since been trans- 
ported for robbing a hen-roost,” 
ah, my brothers! to what edi- 
fying rhapsodies should we 
have been treated! Had the 
Misses Snap been the children 
of his imagination, by heavens! 
my fellow-wayfarers, how the 
occasion would have been im- 
proved! He was too fond, in 
short, of playing “the man and 
the brother.” He forgot, as 
Mr Whibley bluntly but truly 
remarks, that the head and not 
the heart is the safer place 
wherefrom to write. This in- 
vincible craze for edification at 
all costs is the most serious de- 
fect in his equipment as a 
novelist. He struggled gallantly 
to overcome it in that early 
masterpiece, ‘Barry Lyndon,’ 
but the effort was of little avail, 
and, fortified by the approving 
taste of the public, the habit 
grew more powerful as he grew 
older. 

It cannot be contended that 
construction was Thackeray’s 
strong point, or that his plots 
betoken an “intelligent antici- 
pation of events.” He wrote 
from hand to mouth, and this 
congenial mode of composition 
was encouraged by the practice 
of serial publication. We defy 
any one to work out the chron- 
ology of ‘The Newcomes’ with 
consistency, and the resurrec- 
tion of old Lady Kew is but 
the most celebrated of many 
slips which, when all is said 
and done, it would be the 
merest pedantry to regard as 
of much moment. It is in the 
drawing of character that 
Thackeray pre-eminently ex- 
cels, and his gallery contains 
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many superb examples of the 
art. He uses the method of 
caricature as well as the method 
of realism, and so skilfully can 
he combine them that the em- 
ployment of both in the same 
group rarely if ever produces 
an impression that the picture 
is out of drawing. Sir Pitt 
Crawley, for instance, though 
Mr Whibley justly points out 
that he might have stepped out 
of a Revolution comedy, fits 
into ‘ Vanity Fair’ like a glove. 
It would be waste of time to 
enumerate the most notable 
specimens from his brush. Our 
readers have doubtless their 
old-established favourites. We 
will only say that Mr Whibley 
appears to take a very just 
view of their comparative 
merits, though he does pro- 
nounce the younger Sir Pitt 
“monstrous,” wherein it is not 
easy to agree with him. That 
budding statesman, with his 
strong evangelical opinions and 
his pamphlet on Malt, has al- 
ways been one of our delights. 
We greatly rejoice, however, 
to note that Mr Whibley is a 
true admirer of Ethel Newcome 
—one of the noblest and most 
captivating heroines in fiction. 
As regards another character 
for whom we have a profound 
admiration—we will not go so 
far as to say a sneaking affec- 
tion—we are more sorry than 
surprised to find Mr Whibley 
siding with the majority. 
Much can be urged with 
justice against the younger 
Pendennis. He is a prig: his 
life is circumscribed by conven- 
tion: he is vain and weak— 
heroic neither in his virtues nor 
in his vices. The Fanny Bolton 
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episode is best described as 
fatuous. All this is perfectly 
true; yet the fact remains that 
he is what is called “intensely 
human,” and that, to our think- 
ing at all events, he is one of 
Thackeray’s great successes, 
By a thousand subtle and 
intimate touches the author 
has depicted with marvellous 
fidelity a type with which most 
men of Pendennis’s rank in life 
must plead guilty to having 
had a good deal in common in 
their youth. And if Pen falls 
short of the absolute perfec- 
tion of his uncle, the Major, 
who does not? 

While Thackeray’s portraits, 
then, are wonderfully vivid and 
true to life, no less admirable is 
their setting. The felicity of 
his nomenclature, for one thing, 
is notorious, and the convention 
of his dialogue, for another, 
could scarce be improved upon. 
We doubt if there is much that 
is better in its own way in the 
whole range of the comedy of 
manners than Barnes’s first 
conversation with the Colonel 
at Mrs Hobson’s evening party. 
Similarly, the contrast between 
the respective mondes and 
ménages of Lady Anne New- 
come and her sister-in-law is 
manipulated with incomparable 
skill; and future generations 
will probably derive from ‘The 
Newcomes’ as adequate a con- 
ception of what London society 
was like in the middle of the 
nineteenth century as they will 
from any other source. The 
picture is still substantially true, 
mutatis mutandis, and the muw- 
tanda are fewer than might be 
supposed. Mr Whibley cites the 
description of Baden-Baden m 
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the same work as an illustration 
of Thackeray’s dexterity in pre- 
senting a scene and suggesting 
an atmosphere. Another al- 
most equally good is the end 
of the ball at Gaunt House in 
‘Pendennis,’ when the skies are 
already tinged with pink, and 
the summer morning rises on 
the departing guests, stark and 
clear over the black trees of the 
Square. 

Which is the greatest of 
Thackeray’s great works? Mr 
Whibley, like many other critics, 
has no hesitation in plumping 
for ‘Esmond,’ chiefly, we think, 
because in it he recognises more 
plainly than in the rest the 
results of artifice as well as of 
temperament. “He seldom 
gives you the impression,” says 
Mr Whibley, “that he has 
studied to produce a certain 
effect.” Wedo not propose to 


embark upon the important 


discussion which this sentence 
provokes. Enough to say that 
we incline to the old maxim, 
Ars est celare artem. The per- 
ceptibility of effort has never 
occurred to us as at all a 
satisfactory test of artistic 
accomplishment ; and, without 
questioning the supremacy of 
‘Esmond’ in point both of 
coherence of plan and accuracy 
of execution, we are not ashamed 
to confess that we have de- 
rived equal pleasure from some 
of its fellows. The complaint 
that Thackeray chose his sub- 
jects and characters from with- 
in certain well-defined limits, 
and cast less wide a net than, 
say, Balzac, belongs in our view 
to the vainest form of criticism. 
The question is, not whence he 
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procured them, but what he 
made of them once they were 
procured. Even so with his 
style. The “bow-wow” manner 
was not for him. But his 
easy, quasi-conversational, and 
thoroughly idiomatic vein of 
English, despite a few trivial 
inaccuracies in grammar, is 
highly refreshing in an age 
which is surfeited with “style” 
of quite another sort, and 
which has made the quest of 
the mot propre its great busi- 
ness in literature. We should 
have liked, we own, to see Mr 
Whibley taking up a somewhat 
different attitude as to these 
matters from what he seems to 
do. But one last cordial word 
of praise may be permitted ere 
we part from his stimulating 
and suggestive book. Nothing 
in the past has poisoned the 
stream of criticismon Thackeray 
so much as the all-too present 
consciousness of the contem- 
porary existence of Dickens. 
Comparisons express and im- 
plied have been instituted be- 
tween these two great men 
with the most unprofitable 
results. Of this folly Mr 
Whibley’s pages are wholly 
innocent, and we are heartily 
glad of it, having never been 
able to see that the warm- 
est admiration for the one au- 
thor is inconsistent with the 
warmest admiration for his 
fellow. There is no rule which 
enjoins that we should hold to 
the one and despise the other. 
And therefore, so long as the 
claret is good, we shall continue 
to do ample justice to it, care- 
less whether it be Adamson’s or 
Carbonell’. 
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MR Wilfrid Meynell, in de- 
scribing his book’ on Benjamin 
Disraeli as an “ unconventional 
biography,” is guilty of a two- 
fold error. In the first place, 
the book is in no sense a bio- 
graphy ; in the second, it is so 
conventional, that had it ap- 
peared piecemeal in one of our 
weekly rag-bags it would have 
escaped the notice of the most 
diligent reader. It is, indeed, 
a deliberate attempt to reduce 
Disraeli to snippets, to present 
his wit “day by day,” as the 
cant phrase goes. Mr Meynell 
boasts that he dwells in the 
camp of the orthodox. He is 
a “true-blue Dizzyite,” what- 
ever that wild-fowl may be, 
and he signs a gushing preface 
with “yours in Dizzy.” But 
devotion does not mean under- 
standing, and Mr Meynell 
proves his complete lack of 
tact and taste upon every page. 
His method, indeed, ensures 
failure. Of the five hundred 
pages which make up the 
work, some fifty purport to be 
the sayings of Disraeli, the re- 
maining four hundred and 
fifty are pure Meynell. A 
single line is often an excuse 
for pages of inapposite com- 
mentary, for long citations 


from the works of Cardinal 
Newman, for anything save 
illumination of Disraeli’s career, 
Again, Mr Meynell disdains 
system. Time and place are 
alike indifferent to him. He 
flits from Disraeli’s relations 
with Peel to a_ superfluous 
analysis of ‘Sybil,’ so that what 
little interest his collection of 
snippets might possess is hope- 
lessly scattered. Most of the 
letters which he prints are 
without significance. What 
useful end is served by the 
presentation of notes such as 
this: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I thank you 
for your telegram, and I con- 
gratulate you on your triumph.” 
Is there a word here that is 
characteristic, that might not 
have been written by Sir 
William Harcourt, say, or by 
Mr Meynell himself? Surely 
it need not be explained at 
this time that the mere scrawl- 
ings of a great man have no 
value, or that a little respect 
should save the most ardent 
admirer from the preservation 
of inanities. But Mr Meynell 
is guilty not merely of inanity, 
but of complete misapprehen- 
sion. He complains, for i 
stance, that Disraeli knew 
nothing about the enthusiasms 
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of the cliques. “From Ros- 
etti,” says Mr Meynell, in an 
astounding sentence, “poet or 
painter, he had no real il- 
lumination.” Why should he? 
He was an imaginative poli- 
tician, whose habit it was “to 
think in empires,” and who did 
not concern himself with what 
is now known as culture. 

But Mr Meynell commits yet 
greater indiscretions than these. 
On one page he tells us that 
Disraeli “loved” Lady Blessing- 
ton, though of course Disraeli’s 
letters, being couched in the 
terms of fashionable politeness, 
prove that between him and the 
lady of Gore House love was 
out of the question. Still more 
astonishing is his pronounce- 
ment that a “ confidential ” 
letter addressed to Lady Ely, 
and intended for the Queen’s 
eye, is “as near a love-letter 
as circumstances permitted.” 
It is true that Disraeli declares 
that he “loves” the Queen ; but 
his love was such as a loyal 
subject might properly lay at 
his sovereign’s feet, and there 
is not a syllable in the letter 
which justifies Mr Meynell’s 
absurd interpretation. Apart 
from the fact that in 1879 
Disraeli and Queen Victoria 
were both advanced in years, 
there is a verb qudeiv as well 
as a verb épav, and Mr Mey- 
nell’s innuendo can find no 
excuse. But throughout the 
book Mr Meynell writes with 
an irrelevant familiarity. He 
18 of those who deem it 
humorous to describe the 
country in which he lives as 
“the Island,” and if he use 
this word in derision it is 
singularly out of place in a 
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book devoted to Disraeli, who, 
though of Jewish descent, still 
regarded the country which he 
so nobly served with loyalty 
and respect. 

Mr Meynell, therefore, has 
executed the task which he set 
himself very ill indeed. But 
had the work been performed 
with a delicacy far beyond 
Mr Meynell’s reach, it would 
still have been worthless. To 
present scraps of conversation 
and tags of epigrams without 
their context, is to commit a 
wanton outrage upon genius. 
You may not surprise the 
character and temperament of 
a great man in the sayings 
attributed to him by others. 
Gossip and rumour present a 
man not as he is, but as fools 
would like him to be. Again, 
an epigram struck off in con- 
versation is generally charac- 
teristic rather of the man that 
hears it than of its utterer. 
A wise man answers the fool 
according to his folly; and 
Disraeli’s sayings, reported by 
Sir William Fraser, to give a 
single instance, throw little 
light upon the great Minister, 
but they tell us more even than 
we wish to know of his inter- 
locutor. Of the retorts as- 
cribed to Disraeli, then, not all 
are authentic, and many are 
unworthy: they have been 
handed down from busybody 
to busybody; they have been 
scrambled for by reporters in 
the lobby; and not the slightest 
care has been taken to trace 
them to their true source, or to 
preserve them in their true 
shape. If a man wins the 
reputation of having a quick 
tongue, imbecilities are in- 
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stantly fathered upon him, 
and nothing short of legal 
evidence can prove the authen- 
ticity of an epigram. A single 
ear-witness is worthless. It is 
part of our human optimism 
to believe what we wish to 
be true, and many an honest 
man, who in all else would 
scorn a lie, is ready to swear 
that he himself heard what 
never was said. He deceives 
himself as well as the world, 
but the deception is none the 
less because it includes its 
author. And even if all these 
tags—“ biographical fragments 
of the daily Disraeli” Mr 
Meynell calls them — were 
authentic, they would still 
mislead. A man is not upon 
oath when he flashes a repartee 
across a table; words spoken 
in jest are but a poor illustra- 
tion of character—in fact, they 
prove nothing else than a man’s 


skill in converse or his delight 
in fence. 

Disraeli is reported to have 
said that he did not like women 


with rabbit-mouths. He shared 
this prejudice with the most of 
his kind, and we do not care to 
be reminded of it. On another 
occasion, Mr Meynell tells us, he 
declared that Mr Chamberlain 
““wears his eyeglass like a gentle- 
man.” It is not likely that he 
ever said anything of the sort. 
But what matters it if he did? 
Surely this is whittling away 
the brain of a great man into 
the sorriest chips. ‘Tell So- 
and-so to come and see me; 
I like him very much.” It 
is hardly credible that such 
a trivial sentence should be 
gravely set down in print. It 
were as wise to quote, “It has 
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been a fine day, and I have 
enjoyed my dinner.” It proves 
nothing ; it suggests nothing, 
save that Mr Meynell had very 
little material wherewith to 
eke out his two volumes; and 
its commonplace is especially 
unjust to one for whom the 
commonplace was abhorrent. 
“The Evelyns always had 
good mothers.” Had they ? 
It is possible; but there is no 
sparkle in the plain repetition 
of this plain statement. The 
truth is that conversation, even 
of the wisest and wittiest, must 
have its small change. There 
are certain simple things which 
kings and chimney - sweeps, 
Prime Ministers and scavengers 
alike, must say, and there is 
no merit in their utterance, 
But some there are curious 
enough to gather these simple 
sayings as they would collect 
the prince’s cherry - stones or 
other foolish relics of the great. 
Doubtless they thus gratify a 
snobbish temper; doubtless also 
they are indifferent to the in- 
justice they do to their hapless 
victims. 

And Disraeli suffers more 
than most from this simple 
process. For there was in 
Disraeli a unity of conduct 
and purpose which is obscured 
rather than revealed by cap- 
ricious illumination. With 
him the part does not ex- 
press the whole; and though 
he was sincere in word as in 
deed, we can construct but 4 
partial image from the snip- 
pets of his conversation. His 
books foretell the policy which 
was to be his. His measures 
justify the argument of his 
books. His famous home-let- 
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ters, unmatched of their kind, 
display the warmth of his 
heart, the unfailing amiability 
of his temper. But these tags 
of Mr Meynell’s collecting in- 
dicate his boredom, or accent- 
uate his love of display, till 
what was a virtue appears a 
vice. There is an episode set 
forth by Mr Meynell which 
will explain our meaning. It 
was once Disraeli’s pleasure to 
receive a messenger of State 
in a forest-glade. To his ro- 
mantic imagination the con- 
trast was delightful, and, re- 
garded as a piece of his career, 
it seems consistent with his 
dignity and his seriousness. 
But, isolated, it assumes an 
importance which it did not 
possess, and helps to explain 
the blasphemies of the enemy. 
The old charges, now worn 
out, that Disraeli was a char- 
latan, or a man of mystery, 
or an Asiatic conjuror, were 
all based upon the unfair con- 
sideration of single acts or 
accidental sayings ; and though 
we acquit Mr Meynell of any 
evil intent, his book places a 
new weapon in the hands of 
the enemy. 

Now, the truth is that 
Disraeli was, above all things, 
a grave and consistent states- 
man. His mind, like that of 
Pitt, “dwelt habitually and by 
choice in the regions of high 
policy.” The novels which he 
wrote in his youth were packed 
with political wisdom, mature 
and convinced, and from the 
time that he first stood for 
Parliament he never deviated 
far from the policy which he 
had sketched for himself. He 
did not offer himself for election 
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vacuous and uninformed, nor 
did he assume the burden of 
politics merely to feed his am- 
bition. He had a definite theory 
of government, which he wished 
to put into practice. When he 
declared at High Wycombe 
that he was “a Conservative 
to preserve all that is good in 
our constitution, a Radical to 
remove all that is bad,” the 
phrase, as he knew, was good 
enough for the hustings. But 
while he descended thus to 
tickle the electors’ ears, he 
shaped his course by history 
and tradition. He at any rate 
did not trace the steam-engine 
back to the tea-kettle. He 
sought his precedents in the 
august careers of Bolingbroke 
and Pitt. Bolingbroke above 
all was his guide and mentor. 
In a letter addressed to ‘The 
Times’ in 1835—one of the 
few serious citations made by 
Mr Meynell—he clearly sets 
forth his purpose and ambition. 
When he stood at Taunton, he 
declares, three years after the 
failure of Wycombe, his opinions 
were the same, but his situation 
different. He had in the mean- 
time become a partisan, and 
with good excuse. ‘The Tory 
party,” he wrote, “had in this 
interval roused itself from its 
lethargy; it had profited by 
adversity; it had regained not 
a little of its original character 
and primary spirit; it had be- 
gun to remember, or to discover, 
that it was the national party 
of the country; it recognised its 
duty to place itself at the head 
of the nation; it professed the 
patriotic principles of Sir 
William Wyndham and Lord 


Bolingbroke, in whose writings 
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I have ever recognised the 
most pure and the profoundest 
sources of political and consti- 
tutional wisdom.” This pass- 
age strikes thus early the 
note of Disraeli’s policy. He 
looked at the politics of his 
time from the standpoint of 
history, and he asserted, with 
much truth, that his political 
contemporaries misunderstood 
their business. For him 1832 
was but a repetition of 1688. 
He saw that after the Reform 
Bill the Whigs intended to 
become masters for life of 
England, and against that 
domination he was prepared 
to fight with all the energy 
and eloquence which were his, 
To strengthen the people at 
the expense of the nobles had 
been the policy of many kings 
since Louis XI.; and, as Dis- 
raeli clearly recognised, this 
was the settled intention of 
the English Whigs. Therefore 
it was that he espoused the 
cause of the landed classes, 
He would oppose to the mer- 
chants of Manchester, who 
represented power without re- 
sponsibility, the nobles of 
England, who in those days 
willingly assumed responsibil- 
ity as the price of their power. 
But while he would have dis- 
couraged the middle class, which 
was growing rich in obedience 
to the teaching of Manchester, 
and was eagerly buying in the 
cheapest market to sell in the 
dearest, he declared that the 
rights of labour were as sacred 
as the rights of property. In- 
deed, had he realised his dream 
he would, with the help of 
those aspiring heroes who made 
up the party of Young Eng- 


land, have restored to England 
the lost glories of feudalism, 
To this dream he was ever 
faithful, and it was with 4 
perfect truth that he prided 
himself on his consistency, 
This early doctrine was echoed 
by him again and again, and 
nowhere with greater clear- 
ness than in the peroration 
of ‘Sybil.’ “Toryism,” he 
wrote, “will rise from the 
tomb over which Bolingbroke 
shed his last tears to bring 
pack strength to the Crown, 
liberty to the subject, and to 
pronounce that power has only 
one duty—to secure the wel- 
fare of the People.” 

From this serious position 
Disraeli never retreated, and 
it was because he held these 
firmly established and _ plainly 
elucidated opinions that he 
opposed Peel’s repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Not only was the 
landed interest imperilled by 
the new Conservatism ; it aimed 
a blow also at the people. It 
was legislation for the capital- 
ist, and was designed to en- 
sure at any cost the over- 
whelming prosperity of the 
manufacturer. With perfect 
justice the party of Lord 
George Bentinck foresaw the 
country districts depopulated 
and the land fallen out of 
cultivation ; and they opposed 
Peel with all the force and 
wit which were theirs — not 
because they hankered after a 
“dear loaf,” but because they 
knew that too big a price 
might be paid for a cheap 
one. That price has been 
paid, and the inevitable re 
action has come upon us. To- 
day we have gone back sixty 
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years. The year 1903 is pre- 
cisely the same as 1843, and 
we have every prospect of re- 
pairing or mitigating the harm. 
So it is that Disraeli’s early 
career has an immediate in- 
terest. We are fighting over 
again the battle which he 
fought and lost—for a while. 
The speeches which he delivered 
in the years preceding the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws might 
be delivered to-day with ad- 
mirable effect and without the 
change of a syllable. Peel, like 
the newly made convert that 
he was, referred from his own 
wisdom to the judgment of 
posterity, and Disraeli dismissed 
the reference with a proper 
scorn. “Sir, very few people 
reach posterity,” said he, 
“Who amongst us may arrive 
at that destination I presume 
not to vaticinate. Posterity is 
a most limited assembly ; they 
who reach it are not more 
numerous than the planets.” 
Among them without doubt 
is Disraeli—not a Joe Miller, 
as Mr Meynell would represent 
him, but a statesman with a 
policy that still lives, a Minister 
with a theory of government 
which to-day is nearer practice 
than ever it was. 

For his opponents he had 
always a ready answer. When 
Cobden, unmasking his design, 
asserted that the “repeal of the 
Corn Laws meant the transfer 
of power from one class to 
another,—to the manufacturers 
of England,” Disraeli indig- 
nantly protested. ‘I believe,” 
said he, “ that the monarchy of 
England has its roots in the 
hearts of the people,” and the 
truth of that pronouncement 


has now been abundantly vin- 
dicated. Again, when the sup- 
porters of the Government 
ridiculed the pretensions of 
political philosophy, and would 
have narrowed the debate 
within the limits of a business 
agreement, Disraeli put his 
famous question. ‘ Whenever 
the young men of England 
allude to any principle of politi- 
cal life and parliamentary con- 
duct,” he asked, “are they to 
be recommended to go to arail- 
way committee?” No doubt he 
took his share of the drudgery ; 
but he never forgot that states- 
manship was something more 
than obedient attendance in the 
division lobby, or useless punc- 
tuality in the committee-room. 
He, at least, was fighting for 
a principle, and was _ never 
content merely to discharge the 
duties of a political hack. Nor 
did he ever slacken his energy 
during the eventful years which 
preceded the triumph of Sir 
Robert Peel. His speech upon 
the third reading of the Corn 
Importation Bill shivered the 
free- traders, and left them 
shivered. And when the fight 
was lost, he resumed in his 
incomparable biography of 
Lord George Bentinck the 
history of the fray. In that 
book he told the tale without 
passion or acrimony. He re- 
lated the events, in which he 
took so large a share, with a 
lofty detachment. Being an 
artist, he recognised that the 
study demands a quieter style, 
a larger charity than the House 
of Commons. It is interesting 
to compare his estimate of Peel, 
arrived at after mature reflec- 
tion, with the flaunts and jibes 
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which he threw at that Minis- 
ter in the rough-and-tumble of 
debate. But here there is no 
divergence of opinion. It means 
no more than that Disraeli 
could adapt his genius to per- 
form the duty either of the 
judge or the advocate. And 
best of all is the great passage, 
in which he represents the 
Prime Minister deserted by 
his distinguished friends, and 
breaking the party to which he 
owed his power and influence. 
It has been quoted many times, 
and is of course familiar to 
the readers of a magazine 
which has always been faith- 
ful to the cause advocated by 
Disraeli, and which with ex- 
cellent foresight predicted the 
many evils which Mr Cham- 
berlain has at last set himself 
to correct. But it can bear 
quotation once more. Disraeli 
is describing the fateful division 
which left Peel in the position 
of “a general without an army.” 
The question has been put, and 
nearly eighty members have fol- 
lowed Lord George Bentinck. 


“But it was not merely their num- 
bers ”—thus runs the passage—“ that 
attracted the anxious observation of 
the treasury bench, as the protec- 
tionists passed in defile before the 
Minister to the hostile lobby. It 
was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion: the 
flower of that great party which had 
been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They 
were men to gain whose hearts and 
the hearts of their fathers had been 
the aim and exultation of his life. 
They had extended to him an un- 
limited confidence and an admiration 
without stint. They had stood by 
him in the darkest hour, and had 
borne him from the depths of politi- 
cal despair to the proudest of living 
positions. Right or wrong, they were 
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men of honour, breeding, and refine- 
ment, high and generous character, 
great weight and station in the 
country, which they had ever placed 
at his disposal. They had been not 
only his followers but his friends ; 
had joined in the same pastimes, 
drunk from the same cup, and in the 
pleasantness of private life had often 
forgotten together the cares and strife 
of politics. He must have felt some- 
thing of this, while the Manners, 
the Somersets, the Bentincks, the 
Lowthers, and the Lennoxes passed 
before him. And those country 
gentlemen, ‘ those gentlemen of Eng- 
land,’ of whom, but five years ago, the 
very same building was ringing with 
his pride of being the leader—if his 
heart were hardened to Sir Charles 
Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir 
Charles Knightly, Sir Jchn Trollope, 
Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyr- 
rell, he surely must have had a pang 
when his eye rested on Sir John 
Yarde Buller, his choice and pattern 
country gentleman, whom he had 
himself selected and invited but six 
years back to move a vote of want of 
confidence in the Whig government, 
in order, against the feeling of the 
court, to install Sir Robert Peel in 
their stead. They trooped on : all the 
men of metal and large-acred squires, 
whose spirit he had so often quick- 
ened and whose counsel he had so 
often solicited.” 


The party, thus shattered, long 


ago reassembled; but it is 
noteworthy that the Manners 
and the Lowthers are still true 
to a cause which, after sixty 
years, is within a reasonable 
distance of victory. 

So the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, and it remained for 
Disraeli himself to put together 
the pieces of the broken party. 
Henceforth he might help to 
realise the dreams of his youth, 
to govern the country which he 
loved in accord with his long- 
cherished principles. And in 
all things he remained the 
grave and serious politician that 
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he was at the beginning. Those 
who did not understand him 
judged him merely by the 
outside. They dubbed him 
charlatan, as they had once 
dubbed the elder Pitt, be- 
cause they misunderstood the 
motive of his display, the 
meaning of his _ repartee. 
Now neither the strange cos- 
tume of his youth nor the 
mystic sayings wherewith he 
embellished his conversation 
were the essence of Disraeli’s 
conduct or character. They 
were but the springes to catch 
attention. He knew, as Pitt 
the elder knew, that a poli- 
tician cannot succeed without 
influence, and that influence in 
a democratic state must be won 
at the outset not by worth but 
by notoriety. Pitt was carried 
with pomp and circumstance 
into the House of Commons. 
Disraeli wore brilliant waist- 
coats and massive chains. But 
to call either of them a char- 
latan is to misunderstand not 
only them but human nature. 
No one who has read Disraeli’s 
novels needs to be told that his 
was a romantic temperament ; 
and knowing the need of fame, 
he captured it after his bent by 
the splendour of his apparel. 
But he recognised the precise 
worth of these trappings as well 
as the shallowest of his critics. 
They were but a means to 
an end—never an end in 
themselves; and they were so 
brilliantly successful, that he 
was very soon able to dispense 
with them. They had attained 
the object he had in view— 
they had made him flit on the 
tongues of men, and the foolish 
ones of the earth, unable to 
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look below the surface, could 
see in Disraeli nothing but a 
dandy. But to himself and 
to those who understood him 
his seriousness was never doubt- 
ful, and it is this seriousness 
which makes Mr Meynell’s 
method of presentation mon- 
strously unjust. Disraeli’s epi- 
grams served the same purpose 
as his waistcoat. That is to 
say, they were accidental, not 
essential, to his greatness. If 
they increased his momentary 
fame, they added nothing to 
his policy, they did not affect 
the purpose of his life. In 
brief, no man that ever lived is 
so ill adapted to the contriv- 
ance of a jest-book as Benjamin 
Disraeli, whose grandeur may 
be better measured in his 
romances, his speeches, and in 
his political achievements than 
in epigrams of doubtful authen- 
ticity preserved by rumour and 
commented upon by gossips. 


A greater contrast to Dis- 
raeli could not be found than 
M. de Blowitz, whose astonish- 
ing ‘Memoirs’ (London: Ar- 
nold) have recently been pub- 


lished. Disraeli would have 
sacrificed his life for the 
country where his ancestors 
had found refuge; Blowitz, a 
citizen of the world, could not 
feel the throb of patriotism. 
A naturalised Frenchman, de- 
voted to the service of an 
English journal, he could know 
no other than a personal loy- 
alty. The triumph of France 
was never his preoccupation, 
and doubtless he would have 
seen her fall in ruins with 
composure, if only he might 
send to London the first intel- 
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ligence. Possibly he gloried in 
the glory of ‘The Times’; but 
the one genuine passion of his 
life was early news. To know 
something before the rest of 
the world seemed in his eyes 
the superlative advantage ; and 
however harshly we judge his 
career, we cannot deny that he 
won the success which gener- 
ally rewards the single-minded. 
Exclusive information reached 
him by a hundred channels. 
Anonymous correspondents and 
great diplomatists joined in 
the anxious furtherance of 
his scheme; and perhaps it 
would have been strange if 
Blowitz had not speedily come 
to believe that Europe was 
administered, if not by him, at 
least for his sole and peculiar 
profit. 

Had the ‘Memoirs’ of Blowitz 
come sudden upon the world, 
the courage and resource of this 
remarkable man would have 
astounded us. But unfortun- 
ately for our pleasure and 
his reputation, the sensation 
has been largely forestalled. 
Not only did the correspond- 
ent of ‘The Times’ make the 
affairs of France an excuse 
for autobiography, but he did 
not disdain to reveal in the 
pages of a magazine the inmost 
secrets of his craft. And a very 
sorry craft it is. To suborn a 
clerk who should reveal what 
he heard in the strictest confi- 
dence was to Blowitz a reput- 
able performance. We believe 
that the great correspondent 
had not humour enough to be 
cynical; otherwise, his own ac- 
count of how he got the Treaty 
of Berlin might be regarded 
as a masterpiece of cynicism. 
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There were assembled in con- 
clave the solemn Ministers of 
Europe, pledged to respect the 
secrets of their States. To 
publish those secrets was not 
of the smallest advantage to 
any one save the curiosity- 
monger. Yet Blowitz believed 
until his dying day that in 
tricking the Chancellors of Eur- 
ope he had performed a brave 
and meritorious action. He 
writes of it in a style which 
is dithyrambic ; he explains all 
the paltry details of changed 
hats and eavesdropping with a 
glow of pride. When he tells 
us how on his departure from 
Berlin he sewed the document, 
to which he had no right, with- 
in the waistcoat of Mr Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, he cannot con- 
tain his admiration of his own 
cleverness. Nor is our aston- 
ishment checked when the 
Treaty is published. We are 
as yet but on the threshold of 
sensation. If we may believe 
M. de Blowitz, Bismarck sent 
his emissaries up and down 
Europe, that they might dis- 
cover how the Treaty was 
stolen. There is a chapter in the 
‘Memoirs’ of Blowitz, which 
might have been extracted 
word for word from a romance 
of the late R. H. Savage. The 
scene is a masterpiece of in- 
trigue. On the one hand is 
M. de Blowitz, stern to preserve 
his own secret. On the other 
smiles the Princess Kralta, 
seductively beautiful, and full 
of dangerous confidences. To 
draw the secret from Blowitz’ 
breast she revealed some of the 
mysteries of her own career. 
She told the correspondent of 
the delicate missions on which 
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the German Emperor had em- 
ployed her, and Blowitz felt 
that in return he could do no 
less than surrender the truth, 
which he had so long and so 
jealously guarded. Confession 
was upon his tongue, when 
suddenly a candle on the table 
in front of the sofa began to 
flicker. The suspicions of the 
correspondent were instantly 
aroused. The doors and win- 
dows were all closed. Whence 
could come the current of air? 
Blowitz lost no time in ap- 
proaching the candle, and a 
draught there was no mis- 
taking fanned his honest cheek. 
Treachery was evident, and its 
method was not long hidden 
from the eye of Blowitz. Be- 
hind the candle stood a mirror, 
and between the two halves 
Blowitz detected a gap. He 
was the victim of Bismarck’s 
deathless curiosity. Behind the 
mirror was an emissary of the 
great Chancellor, who, through 
the carelessness of the Princess, 
had once more overreached 
himself. The Princess put forth 
her hand to remove the candle- 
stick, and Blowitz with great 
dignity interposed. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said he, “it is unnecessary. 
You see that I have under- 
stood.” 

This charming anecdote is 
characteristic, and is doubtless 
related by M. de Blowitz in 
good faith. For, as we have 
already hinted, the correspond- 
ent of ‘The Times’ was wholly 
destitute of humour. He seems 
to have honestly believed in his 
own greatness. He had so 
often been the tool of diplom- 
atists that he grew to think 
himself a sort of universal 
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plenipotentiary. He fondly 
imagined that he governed 
Europe through the news- 
paper which employed him, 
and he probably died in the 
faith that Bismarck was more 
than half afraid of him, and that 
the Pope was, his most obedient 
humble servant. There is no 
particular harm in these fan- 
tasies; or, rather, there would 
have been no particular harm 
had they not emboldened 
Blowitz to take a monstrously 
false view of his functions. It 
cannot be too often insisted 
that a journalist is the servant, 
not the master, of the State. 
If we once concede to the 
pickers-up of news the right 
to use that news to the detri- 
ment of others, we shall admit 
into our public life a species 
of blackmail, which will make 
sound government and honour- 
able journalism alike impos- 
sible. When Disraeli com- 
plained that the merchants of 
England were acquiring power 
without responsibility, he had 
not dreamt of that other irre- 
sponsible power—the journalist 
—who was soon destined to 
disturb the peace and dignity 
of political life. It is less than 
half a century ago that the way 
was first made plain for such 
men as Blowitz, and in the 
history of manners there has 
been no more pitiful decline 
than is therein implied. For 
a while, at least, the servant 
is master, and that he is so is 
largely due to the influence of 
the zealous correspondent, who 
served ‘The Times’ only too 
well. It is unnecessary to point 
out at length the inconvenience 
of government by journalist. 
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A statesman discharges duties 
to which he has been trained. 
If he fail in their discharge, he 
may be impeached, and though 
this heroic method has un- 
happily fallen into disuse, he is 
soon rendered innocuous by the 
withdrawal of popular support. 
But the journalist has but one 
misfortune to fear—dismissal ; 
and he need have little fear of 
this so long as he provides the 
readers of his sheet with ex- 
citement. For it should be 
understood that the statesman 
and the journalist are not 
pursuing the same end. The 
statesman, though he may be 
wrong-headed or incompetent, 
still desires what in his judg- 
ment is the good of his country. 
The journalist, on the other 
hand, seeks nothing but the 
good of his journal—a doubtful 
advantage, which, more often 


than not, is opposed to the 


interests of the State. The 
State, therefore, that isgoverned 
by journalism cannot hope to 
escape disruption, and it is be- 
cause M. de Blowitz, both in 
theory and practice, aspired to 
rule rather than to inform, that 
he set an ominously bad ex- 
ample to the world. 

And with increased power 
the journalists have adopted a 
tone of singular arrogance. It 
is impossible to read the ‘ Me- 
moirs’ of Blowitz without be- 
ing astonished and amused at 
his assumption of grandeur. 
He holds that the ambassadors 
and statesmen, whom he took 
the greatest pains to approach, 
should not waste the time of a 
correspondent unless they have 
some useful information to give 
him. Moreover, he reproaches 


. 
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the diplomatists, to whose com- 
plaisance he owed the mostof his 
success, with invariable ingrat- 
itude; and in bringing this 
charge he forgets that, while 
the diplomatist is an essential 
element in politics, the journal- 
ist is an accident, which it 
would be most often wise to 
avoid. Nor does the evil influ- 
ence of a special correspondent 
always end with his death. It 
has often been said that the 
historian of the future will seek 
his material in the files of an- 
cient newspapers; and it is 
scarcely too much to say that 
those newspapers, if by chance 
the material survive on which 
they are printed, will contain 
nothing that is worthy of cred- 
ence save the verbatim reports 
of speeches. We do not suppose 
that M. de Blowitz regarded 
falsehood with anything else 
than horror, yet there is not a 
chapter of his ‘Memoirs’ in 
which we can put an unre- 
served faith. In the first place, 
he trusted to his memory, which 
most certainly played tricks 
upon him. In the second place, 
his imagination was so vivid 
that he could never have been 
a competent judge of the truth. 
Much of his posthumous book 
seems to be a pure fairy 
story. With the best will in 
the world, we cannot put faith 
in the lady who disappeared 
over the cliffs of Normandy, 
leaving nothing behind her but 
an ostrich feather or two; and 
we do not suppose that his 
serious accounts of international 
politics will bear examination 
any better than the tragedy of 
Les Petites Dalles. The truth 
is, that the journalist is worth 
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as little to the historian as to 
the statesman. His function 
should be strictly limited to 
the supply of plain and easily 
verified information. If in dis- 
charging this duty he is able to 
amuse an idle reader, so much 
the better. But the world will 
not again be the pleasant place 
to live in that once it was until 
it be recognised that it is as 
heinous an offence to steal a 
treaty or surprise a secret of 
State as it is to break into a 
house or pick a pocket. So it is 
that the career of M. de Blowitz 
may best be regarded as anawful 
warning. On all hands there 
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are signs of a reaction. The 
more ambitious correspondents 
have defeated their own end 
by a contempt of the truth, 
an immature divulging of half- 
heard confidences. The jour- 
nals from which falsehood is 
not rigidly excluded cease to 
be believed even when they 
cease to lie; and it is quite pos- 
sible that before long we shall 
return to an older and saner 
method, that the extravagant 
ambitions of M. de Blowitz and 
his kindred will presently be 
remembered as nothing better 
than the follies of a vain and 
credulous generation. 





THE FLUTE: 


A PASTORAL. 


From the French of José-Maria de Héredia. 


EVENING ! 


A flight of pigeons in clear sky! 


What wants there to allay love’s fever now, 
Goatherd! but that thy pipe should overfiow, 
While through the reeds the river murmurs by? 

Here in the plane-tree’s shadow where we lie 


Deep grows the grass and cool. 


Sit and allow 


The wande:ing goat to scale yon rocky brow 
And graze at will, deaf to the weanling’s cry. 


My flute—a simple thing, seven oaten reeds 
Glued with a little wax—sings, plains, or pleads 
In accents deep or shrill as I require; 
Come! thou shalt learn Silenus’ sacred art, 
And through this channel breath’d will fierce desire 
Rise, wing’d with music, from the o’er-laboured heart. 


H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
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THE Report of the Royal 
Commission on the War in 
South Africa has made it 
perfectly clear that British 
administrators show a _ very 
decided disinclination not only 
to prepare for war, but even 
to consider seriously what pre- 
parations might be needed in 
certain eventualities. Ours is 
a representative Government, 
and in respect of this rooted 
dislike to consider possible war 
problems there can be no doubt 
that the rulers are merely re- 
flecting the normal state of 
mind of their constituents. We 


are not a warlike people, we 
like to look forward to a long 
period of peace ; and if any one 
has a nightmare dream that 


this halcyon period of perfect 
peace may not be eternal, — 
that it may not even last his 
time,—such a thought is pushed 
on one side, with the confident 
trust that in such an unlooked- 
for event some heaven - born 
genius will arise, or that the 
spirit of the nation will mani- 
fest itself, and all will come 
right in the end. And so the 
uncomfortable idea of war is 
put in the background, the 
daily work is resumed, and all 
arrangements are made as if 
peace was never to be broken. 
Neither the average citizen nor 
the average administrator con- 
siders that a state of war 
comes within his province: the 
citizen makes his arrangements 
for trading or earning his liveli- 
hood during peace, and the 
administrator for ruling and 
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directing under various con- 
ditions and vicissitudes, but not 
during a condition of war. 

But surely, it will be urged, 
a glance at our Budgets should 
dispel any such idea as has 
been promulgated above. Why 
is it that such enormous 
amounts are voted year after 
year to the Army and Navy, if 
our administrators do not ap- 
preciate the necessity, the 
urgent necessity, of being pre- 
pared for war, whether afloat 
or ashore? Granted that the 
money is duly voted, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, but 
this done, there the matter is 
left. Certain experts are called 
in to utilise the money as 
best they can; but both the 
administrator and citizen there- 
upon banish the subject from 
their minds, fully assured that 
the expert will do all that is 
necessary, and that at any- 
rate they themselves have done 
their part, and that they can 
go home with the conscious 
sense of security, and of duty 
well performed. And if the 
naval or military enthusiast or 
faddist should make himself 
unpleasantly prominent by the 
advocacy of certain measures 
that will really be very trouble- 
some, and will interfere with 
business, or, more important 
still, with the leisured recrea- 
tions of the citizen, such an 
unpleasant person must be sent 
off to swim his boats or play 
with soldiers in some out-of- 
the-way corner where the real 
business of the nation, its 
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money-making trade and amuse- 
ments, will not be interfered 
with. 

And, it may be said, a war 
that will really affect the citizen 
and his trade is most unlikely. 
England has been constantly 
at war in one direction or an- 
other during the last half- 
century, and none of these 
wars has seriously interfered 
with our commerce. Indeed, 
since the Empire has been 
recognised as such, and the 
Colonies have become essential 
parts of it, all the wars that 
have taken place have left our 
trade and communications un- 
touched. Naturally the cause 
is not far to seek. In all these 
wars the supremacy of the Navy 
has been unchallenged, and 
there has therefore been no 
difficulty in the transport of 
troops hither and thither, so 
that the fighting power of the 
Army could be brought to bear 
on any point where the enemy 
was exposed to attack from 
over-sea. In the last half- 
century we must have had 
fully a million men engaged 
in various campaigns, and all 
these were carried by water to 
and from the scene of opera- 
tions without let or hindrance, 
because we held the command 
of the sea undisputed. 

Thirty years ago there was 
only one other sea-Power be- 
sides Great Britain. France 
alone maintained a powerful 
force at sea. The navies of 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and Tur- 
key contained a few ironclad 
ships. The powerful coast-de- 
fence ships which the United 
States had built during the 
Civil War were rotting in 
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harbour. Germany had prac- 
tically no navy, and Japan had 
scarcely been heard of. Con- 
trast the state of things at 
present, when outside the 
British Empire there are four 
great sea-Powers—F rance, Ger- 
many, the United States, and 
Russia —each of which has 
a fleet approaching to half 
the size of the immensely in- 
creased British Navy. Besides 
this, Italy and Japan have each 
a formidable force ; and if the 
navies of Spain and Turkey 
have disappeared, Chili and 
Argentina now possess com- 
pact little fleets. The Austrian 
navy remains much what it 
was, a force not to be despised 
in the narrow seas that border 
her shores; whilst the Scandi- 
navian Powers and Holland 
maintain a force sufficient for 
coast-defence purposes in their 
somewhat intricate waters. 
Thus it can no longer be taken 
as a matter of course that in 
our next war we shall find the 
seas as free and open as we 
have done in time past, whilst 
there are additional reasons for 
making it probable that under 
certain conditions maritime war 
will be more common in the 
twentieth century than in the 
latter part of the nineteenth. 
To all civilised Powers the 
burden of a land war is over- 
whelming. The higher the 
civilisation the greater the 
burden and the more intoler- 
able is the pressure exercised 
by an army in occupation. 
As our recent experience has 
taught us, it is difficult to bring 
pressure to bear on a scattered 
rural population, whilst exactly 
the opposite takes place when 
22 
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the country which is the theatre 
of war contains a number of 
large towns. Hence it comes 
to pass that Continental nations 
shrink from war in their own 
countries ; but the same nations 
might not object to engage in 
a maritime war if they thought 
there was some possibility of 
succeeding. The recent enorm- 
ous expenditure on the building 
of war-ships points to the fact 
that warfare afloat is not 
dreaded to the same extent 
as a Continental war. There 
are more nations than one 
which might well consider that 
to venture their fleet in a con- 
test for sea-power was not such 
@ very serious matter, and a 
class of adventure which would 
be greatly preferable to engag- 
ing in a gigantic encounter on 
shore, with hundreds of thous- 
ands on each side. 


It is idle to deny the fact 
that recent additions to the 
four great navies outside the 
United Kingdom are distinctly 


of an offensive nature. In the 
last generation the navies of 
Russia, Germany, and _ the 
United States have completely 
changed. Twenty-five years 
ago they consisted mainly, if 
not entirely, of coast - defence 
ships, and were in this respect 
very similar to the forces now 
maintained by Austria, Hol- 
land, and Sweden. At present 
these Powers are mainly build- 
ing first-class battleships and 
armoured cruisers—ships which 
are especially suited to contend- 
ing for the command of the 
sea. It cannot be said that it 
is deliberately intended by all 
or any of these nations to seek 
to wrest her sea- power from 
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Great Britain ; but their build. 
ing programmes distinctly in- 
dicate that they intend to make 
their power felt over-sea, and 
that they aspire to something 
more than the mere preserva- 
tion of their shores from insult, 

History makes it clear that 
there is considerable risk that 
Great Britain may be drawn 
into any maritime war that 
may break out. It behoves us, 
therefore, to be on our guard, 
and resolutely to examine the 
weak points in our national 
armour. Needless to say, when 
I use the term nation I do not 
exclude our fellow-subjects who 
live beyond the seas. It would 
be absolutely monstrous were I 
to do so. In case of war, inter- 
national law places the various 
States in two classes only—the 
belligerents and the neutrals. 
It was, I believe, an ingenious 
Cape rebel who, finding it some- 
what dangerous to join the 
enemy, made the suggestion 
that he and his fellows should 
be neutral. As a declaration 
of neutrality must be a national 
act, it then became apparent 
that any such declaration by a 
coterie or party would be as 
much an act of rebellion as if 
they had joined the enemy. 
Hence the suggestion was put 
forward at the Cape that the 
Cape Colony should be neutral. 
But a declaration of neutrality 
is the act of a sovereign State, 
and the Cape community, 
though self - governing, has 
merely the status of a Colony. 
And when the parent State be- 
comes a belligerent the Colonies 
must needs be belligerents also. 
So that when war was declared 
between the British Empire 
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and the two Republics, all the 
British Colonies, such as Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, and New 
Zealand, became belligerents, 
whether they would or no. 

It is not urged that it is 
absolutely necessary for a bel- 
ligerent community to fight. 
Instances have occurred in 
which war has formally been 
declared and yet no fighting 
has ensued; but these are ex- 
ceptional, and are likely to 
become less common in the 
future than they have been in 
the past. In nearly every such 
instance the declaration of war 
was in connection with some 
alliance either real or nominal, 
and the allied State, though 
commonly held in readiness, 
never really joined in, nor was 
it attacked. Colonies and de- 
pendencies frequently escaped 
the brunt of war in a similar 
manner, and thus a fallacious 
idea has sprung up that the 
mother country may be at war 
and the Colony at peace, or that 
the Colony has nothing to do 
with wars away from its terri- 
tory. On the other hand, there 
are many instances, especially 
in maritime war, in which the 
heaviest blows have been struck 
in the attack or defence of 
Colonies which had nothing to 
do with the casus belli, and 
which might have considered 
themselves as completely out of 
the sphere of warlike opera- 
tions. Whatever may be said 
or thought by those ignorant 
of international law, and of 
warlike operations, war with 
an empire means war with 
every part of it, and it is 
utterly impossible for any por- 
tion of the empire to evade 


this fact. That this fact is 
ignored daily does not make it 
any the less a fact. We may 
talk of England’s wars, of Eng- 
land’s foreigncomplications, and 
of England’s dangers from for- 
eign aggression ; but in all these 
matters Canada, Australia, and 
India are equally involved, and 
the first result of a declaration 
of war against England may 
be an attack on Canada itself, 
or, more likely still, on its trade 
or communications with the 
mother country, though the 
dispute that led to the war 
may have occurred in the far 
East, not only geographically 
remote from Canada, but en- 
tirely out of the ken of nine- 
tenths of the Canadians. The 
various portions of the British 
Empire are so accustomed to 
go their own way in peace, and 
to devote their undivided atten- 
tion to their local concerns, that 
it is continually forgotten that 
in war we must stand and fall 
together, and, more than this, 
that the English Foreign Office 
is the Foreign Office of the 
British Empire, and that nego- 
tiations carried on from London 
not only materially affect Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, but also 
Montreal and Sydney. More- 
over, if the point of the Empire 
most open to attack be very 
distant from the centre, it is 
there that the enemy’s blows 
will be most felt, whether or 
not that particular fraction of 
the Empire was or was not 
interested in the cause of the 
quarrel. 

This article does not profess 
to be a political one, so I will 
leave the question of the Foreign 
Office alone, merely repeating 
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that, whether the Australian or 
Canadian realises it or not, the 
British Foreign Minister, to 
whose salary he does not con- 
tribute one farthing, and in 
whose appointment he usually 
takes no interest, is just as 
much his representative as if 
he lived in the City of London. 

The case I am considering is 
the case where negotiations 
have failed, and where war is 
upon us, and at this period it is 
not the diplomatist that is im- 
portant but the fighting man. 
And what I wish to accentuate 
is the fact that the fighting 
man, wherever he may be domi- 
ciled, whether at home or in 
the Colonies, belongs not to his 
own little corner but to the 
Empire. It is for the Empire 
that he must be ready to lay 
down his life. It is the pros- 
perity, nay, the very existence, 


of the Empire that will depend 


on his efforts. Conversely, 
every citizen of the Empire 
should regard every fighting 
man and all the organisation 
of navies and armies as specially 
devoted to his service, to safe- 
guard and shield him and his 
interests, and indeed to act on 
his behalf when force becomes 
the only effective remedy —a 
state of things which may be 
regrettable, but is likely to be 
pretty frequent whilst the 
world is in its present imper- 
fect state. 

We are, however, a hard- 
headed race, not given to over- 
much sentiment, and it may 
be necessary to point out some 
facts which tend to show that 
the common idea that the Eng- 
lish Navy and Army are only 
for the defence and glorifica- 
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tion of England is entirely g 
mistaken one, and that the 
distant colonist is as much de- 
pendent for his safety and 
wellbeing on the fighting forces 
of the Crown as if he was a 
merchant at home. It is true 
that the idea that the colonist, 
in leaving his own country, also 
left behind him his country’s 
difficulties and entanglements, 
is founded on a good deal of 
solid fact, but it is none the less 
entirely erroneous when applied 
to present-day conditions. The 
early colony and the early 
colonist still govern the imag- 
ination of those who fancy that 
a colony is still a thing apart. 
Let us look for the moment at 
the old-time colony and its 
citizens. Separated from all 
civilisation by wide seas, tra- 
versed at rare intervals by 
small, ill-found, slow-sailing 
traders, the hardy, self-reliant 
pioneers of our ancestors’ time 
with few wants were extremely 
difficult to subdue. With no 
money and no means of equip- 
ping an offensive force, the 
colonists of the early days of 
our over-sea dominions might 
well be disregarded as belliger- 
ents. They were not worth 
attacking, and could not give 
any assistance when co-opera- 
tion was required in offensive 
operations. Very far otherwise 
is the condition of the denizens 
of King Edward the Seventh’s 
dominions beyond the seas. 
The present-day Colony has 
relatively a larger town popu- 
lation than even the mother 
country, and towns are speci- 
ally vulnerable in war. More- 
over, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the towns are situa- 
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ted on the coast, and are there- 
fore especially open to attack 
from over-sea. We all recog- 
nise the importance of the 
trade of the mother country, 
that without over-sea traffic 
she cannot exist, and that an 
effective blockade would there- 
fore befatal. Do wealso realise 
the almost entire dependence 
of the Colonist on his trade 
over-sea. Most of our eleven 
million fellow-citizens over-sea 
have afloat a greater value of 
trade per head than even those 
who live in the United King- 
dom. The great length of the 
average voyage to a Colony 
would cause the amount of 
goods actually afloat at any 
given time to be very high, 
even if the flow of trade was 
not great. But as a matter 


of fact it is very large indeed. 
In the British Islands the ag- 
gregate value of imports and 


exports comes to about £23 
per head per annum, but in 
Australasia and New Zealand 
it rises to £30. In Canada it 
is scarcely so much ; but still in 
every case the whole livelihood 
of the modern Colonist depends 
on the possibility of selling his 
produce to over-sea customers, 
whilst his clothes, most of his 
machinery, and a very large 
proportion of his necessaries 
come to him by sea. 

Nor is the modern Colonist 
poor and resourceless for opera- 
tions outside his territory. The 
paper read by Sir R. Giffen 
before the British Association 
shows that the average income 
of our fellow-subjects in Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa 
1s about £48 per head, as com- 
pared with £42 per head, the 
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corresponding figure for the 
United Kingdom. Sir R. Giffen 
remarks that in the Colonies 
there is a larger proportion of 
the population in the prime of 
life than at home. Again, 
there is little doubt that physi- 
cally the Colonists are fully 
equal, and probably superior, 
to the dwellers in the United 
Kingdom. How is it, therefore, 
that eleven millions of such 
people as these are looked 
upon as not worth consider- 
ing, when it is a question not 
of peace but of war and war 
conditions ? 

Mention has been made of 
cases in which a country has 
declared war and has never 
fought. Russia was at war 
with France when Nelson com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, 
but he could not induce them 
to attack. Shortly afterwards 
we were at war with Turkey, 
but our fleet did not engage, as 
we were unwilling to fight our 
old allies. In both these cases 
no fighting took place, because 
an engagement would not have 
furthered the policy of the 
nation which was in a position 
to take the offensive, and the 
other side were not in a position 
to fight with success. Thus 
either the will was lacking or 
there was disability to effect 
anything. Those who regard 
our colonial fellow-citizens as 
absolute non-combatants must 
evidently do so because they 
consider that they either lack 
the will or have not the power 
to join effectively in a war in 
which the Empire might be 
involved. How far is such an 
idea justified? As to the first 
supposition, the action of the 
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great self-governing colonies in 
1899-1900, when the Empire 
was attacked by the Boer re- 
publics, completely confutes the 
impression that the colonists 
are indifferent to the welfare 
of the Empire. It is true that 
the contingents which were sent 
were paid almost exclusively 
by the residents in the United 
Kingdom, and in this respect 
they placed themselves in the 
category of mercenaries, as our 
German friends duly informed 
us. But this arrangement was 
proposed by the United King- 
dom, and there is no proof that 
the Colonists, if left to their 
own initiative, would not have 
done what little Sardinia, for 
example, was ready to do in 
the Crimean war, namely, not 
only to share in the contest, 
but to take their full share, 


by equipping, paying, and 


maintaining the forces which 


they sent to the front. There 
might in this case, however, 
have been some difficulty as to 
command and _ subordination, 
which brings us to a very real 
stumbling-block in the co-opera- 
tion of the Colonies, namely, 
that the United Kingdom has 
always been so ready to furnish 
officers to take command over 
Colonial forces that there is no 
real career open to the am- 
bitious Colonial cadet, unless 
he leaves his own home and 
becomes practically an English- 
man. And there is no avenue 
by which a Colonial seaman 
can remain Colonial and yet 
serve in his king’s navy. But 
though all this shows a great 
lack of organisation, there is 
no evidence that the Colonies 
are not far readier than is 
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generally supposed to take up 
the white man’s burden of 
responsibility and self-sacrifice 
for the safety of the Empire to 
which they belong. 

It may, however, be urged 
with far more truth that as at 
present arranged the Colonies 
have not the power to take 
their place in the world, when 
the union-jack becomes a bel- 
ligerent emblem. The recent 
inquiry into the war at the 
Cape has made it absolutely 
clear that a nation that does 
not prepare for war is of com- 
paratively little account at the 
outbreak of hostilities; and if 
this is the case on shore, it is 
far more markedly so at sea. 

At present there are no white 
men on the entire globe who 
prepare so little for war as do 
the eleven million Colonists 
under the union-jack. They 
in fact do little or nothing to 
safeguard themselves and their 
fellow-subjects from the risks 
that war must bring. Their 
principal danger, as I shall 
presently show, is on the sea, 
to avert which the average con- 
tribution in money to the In- 
perial navy by each Colonist is 
about one-twentieth of what is 
contributed by an inhabitant 
of the United Kingdom. The 
shipbuilding and repairing fa- 
cilities in the Colonies are about 
in the same proportion. The 
expenditure on land forces is 
greater, but it is still only 
about one-fifth of that spent by 
those at home. Besides actual 
expenditure on the fighting 
force, there must also be taken 
into account the time volun- 
tarily given by citizens to pre- 
pare themselves for taking up 
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the defence of their country in 
time of war. Here alone does 
the Colonial stand on about the 
same footing as the rest of 
his fellow-subjects in the old 
country. It is indeed possible 
that the time voluntarily given 
to drill and preparation for 
war is relatively somewhat 
greater in the Colonies than 
at home, but there is no 
very marked difference, and 
the total amount of training 
is very small—certainly not 
one-tenth of that given in Swit- 
zerland. The natural result of 
the neglect of defence measures 
in time of peace is that in con- 
sidering the fighting strength 
of the British Empire the 
Colonies are practically ignored 
by both friends and rivals. Of 
course in time an_ efficient 
fighting force might be de- 
veloped from such communities 
as those we are considering, but 
time is just what will not be 
granted by a capable enemy. 
During the last fifteen years, 
whilst the sea-power of Ger- 
many, the United States, Rus- 
sia, and Japan has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, 
the vulnerability of our Colonies 
has also increased very consider- 
ably. In the first place, there 
has been a most notable increase 
in sea-borne commerce, and a 
far greater dependence thereon. 
Secondly, there has been a very 
remarkable increase in the size, 
wealth, and importance of the 
coast towns, which are specially 
open to attack from a landing 
force carried in fast transports 
and escorted by a cruiser squad- 
ton. The old adage, “Divide 
et impera,” also applies strongly 
to the conduct of @ war in which 


a sea-Power is opposed to a 
European State with valuable 
colonies. It is almost inevitable 
that discontent will arise from 
time to time in the best man- 
aged Colony. It is absolutely 
certain that, as the United 
States becomes fully populated, 
the stream of emigration from 
Europe will set towards the 
outlying territories under the 
British flag, and we shall have 
large numbers of Teutons, Cen- 
tral Europeans, and Italians 
in our Colonies, none of them 
bound by birth and upbringing 
to be specially loyal to the 
British Empire. With no or- 
ganised system of defence, our 
rich possessions offer a most 
tempting bait to a nation which 
has at the same time a large 
army and a large fleet,—whilst 
their extensive trading trans- 
actions must needs give rise to 
complications in various direc- 
tions that may very well lead 
to war. Europe is becoming 
year by year more dependent 
for its food on countries across 
thesea. Germany is at present 
a very large importer of food, 
and the amount is increasing 
year by year as the popula- 
tion and manufactures increase, 
whilst the produce of the soil 
remains stationary. Much of 
this food comes at present from 
her Continental neighbours, but 
this cannot last; and the time 
must soon come when, like 
Great Britain, her principal 
supplies of food will come 
across the seas, and there will 
be a strong feeling that not 
only must this trade which is 
vital to her be protected en 
route, but it would also be of 
the highest importance to ob- 
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tain control over the granary 
from whence the food is pro- 
cured. Canada will shortly be 
a most important source of 
supply, and recent experience 
has shown us that it is not far 
to seek for differences between 
Canada and Germany. 

Recent developments in the 
Far East have altogetheraltered 
the balance of sea-power in that 
part of the world. When in 
the year 1888 special attention 
was first directed to the pro- 
vision of a naval force for the 
Australian Colonies, the British 
ships east of Suez outnumbered 
those of all other nations put 
together. At present, owing 
to the rise of Japan and the 
enormous development of the 
Russian fleet based on Port 
Arthur, as well as to the advent 
of the United States and Ger- 
many with naval bases in the 
Far East, the British force in 
these waters is now less than 
one-third of the aggregate fleets 
based in Eastern waters. At 
one time the Australians might 
well say that they were so 
distant from the scene of pos- 
sible conflict that they could 
well afford to take a Quaker’s 
point of view of warfare in 
general, as a matter with which 
they would have nothing to do. 
Not only, like the Quaker, could 
they devote themselves exclu- 
sively to peaceful pursuits, but 
they could go further still, and 
leave others to pay the lion’s 
share of the expense of the de- 
fensive force needful for safe- 
guarding their trade and pro- 
tecting their shores. Now, 
there is no part of the world 
where the British fleet is so 
weak as compared with foreign 
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rivals as in the Far East. Of 
the thirty-four ships of and 
above 10,000 tons in these 
waters, only eight are British. 
We have, of course, our treaty 
with Japan, which doubtless 
accounts to some extent for our 
relative weakness in a part of 
the world where there is so 
much at stake. But it can 
scarcely be considered satis- 
factory that, as regards the 
balance of sea-power in the 
Kast, we must fain rely far 
more on the fleet provided by 
Japan than on one provided by 
our fellow-subjects, notwith- 
standing their resources. Japan 
not only maintains a most 
efficient army, but with a 
revenue which does not reach 
that of the Australasian colonies 
by some millions, she has a 
navy some twenty times as 
powerful as the minute frac- 
tion of the British fleet, say 
one-hundredth, maintained by 
Australasian contributions. 
Our other great dependency 
in the East—namely, India— 
does out of its poverty make 
an adequate contribution to the 
common defence of the Empire. 
True that not a rupee is credited 
to the Naval Estimates, but some 
eighteen millions annually is 
devoted to the maintenance of 
a most efficient army, which is 
our principal land force in the 
East, and on which we must 
mainly rely for maintaining our 
ascendancy in any complication 
that may arise in Asia or in 
the Asiatic islands. Equally 
with the Colonies, India has a 
large sea-trade on which she 
is in measure dependent, and 
therefore there should equitably 
be some contribution to the 
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Navy. But India is very poor, 
and could not possibly give 
much in the way of money with 
which to buy and man ships, 
which must, moreover, be built 
in other lands and manned by 
white men. It is far better that 
India, with her splendid supply 
of coloured soldiers, who cheer- 
fully accept very modest pay, 
should secure the route between 
the East and West by furnish- 
ing garrisons to the naval bases 
east of Suez. As long as we 
hold Egypt—and there is no 
more vital position on the whole 
line of communication to the 
East than the entrance of the 
Suez Canal—India can greatly 
assist the Navy by co-operating 
in the defence of the isthmus, 
and thus securing a safe passage 
for our ships from the Mediter- 
ranean to the East and vice 
versa, 

Our South African posses- 
sions must needs devote their 
energies for some time to come 
to making good the ravages 
caused by war. But in course 
of time, as their resources are 
developed, they will naturally 
contribute to the sea-power of 
the Empire. At first this con- 
tribution will be a monetary 
one; but later on the Cape may 
become an extensive repairing- 
station for the ships which 
guard the alternative route to 
the East and Australasia. 
Hitherto the United Kingdom 


has provided all the sea forces. 


for the defence of an enormously 
extensive Empire, but signs are 
not wanting that this unequal 
state of affairs cannot long con- 
tinue. The eleven millions in 
the Colonies will certainly be 
fifteen millions within the next 
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ten years, and it cannot possibly 
be supposed that this large 
number of highly civilised 
people, inhabiting regions which 
must needs be coveted by more 
than one sea-Power, can much 
longer remain exempt from the 
common burden that rests upon 
the whole civilised world— 
namely, the sacrifice of ease, 
time, and money in peace-time, 
and their lives in time of war 
—in order to safeguard their 
country, their country’s trade, 
and their fellow-subjects’ well- 
being. If they continue to be- 
long to the British Empire, 
their burdens will certainly be 
lighter than if they secede from 
it; so that even if there was no 
sentiment in the matter, there 
is the strongest reason, namely, 
that of self-interest, making it 
desirable for them to look the 
facts of war fully in the face, 
and to prepare during peace 
for the part they intend to 
play. 

If the sea defence of the 
British Empire be considered, 
it will be at once clear that 
an immensely long line has 
to be defended, extending from 
Canada and the West Indies 
to Great Britain, and thence 
through the Mediterranean or 
round the Cape to India, 
Australasia, and Hong - kong. 
At the western extremity of 
this line we have the Dominion 
of Canada. At present, not- 
withstanding that five millions 
of a vigorous stock people 
the Dominion, and that their 
loyalty to the Empire is un- 
doubted, this great principality 
is a dead drag as regards the 
Empire’s sea-power in the 
Atlantic. Not a cent is de- 
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voted to the provision of fight- 
ing ships, so that, so far 
as the Dominion is concerned, 
there is nothing to prevent a 
raiding squadron from occupy- 
ing almost any of the ports 
and inlets on either the At- 
lantic or Pacific coast, and 
thence making their cruises to 
attack the trade on which the 
prosperity of the Dominion 
mainly depends. Immediately 
this occurred there would be a 
vehement call on the United 
Kingdom to hunt down the 
raiders, or at least to drive 
them away; and however 
much Canada was willing to 
spend after war had broken 
out, no new ships would be 
procurable for two years or 
so, during all which time the 
Canadian seas would be at 
the mercy of that sea-Power 
that held the ascendancy in the 
Atlantic or Pacific. Whether 


or not the Empire can main- 
tain that ascendancy will de- 
pend on the efforts of all its 
citizens; but it is naturally 


more the business of those 
living on the shores that are 
threatened than of those in 
the Eastern hemisphere. That 
Canada could be indifferent in 
a struggle for the command of 
the sea over which her trade 
is carried seems impossible, and 
yet we have the extraordinary 
fact that she takes no part 
whatever in the preparations 
that are being made by every 
nation that has ports looking 
on the Atlantic or Pacific. In 
the ports of the United States, 
France, Germany, Russia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, there are at pres- 
ent eighty good-sized men-of- 
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war building, to say nothing 
of an equal number of tor. 
pedo craft, the total cost of 
which may be estimated at 
about 75 millions; whilst the 
United Kingdom has on hand 
for the service of the Empire 
some forty ships and fort 
torpedo craft, worth 40 millions, 
All the seamen in France and 
Germany and a very large 
proportion in all the other 
European countries named are 
pledged in war to give their 
lives in their country’s service, 
Moreover, these enrolled men 
have been trained for years to 
fit them for their part in war, 
their pay whilst serving being 
less than half of that which a 
Canadian seaman bargains for. 

All this preparation and self- 
sacrifice is an essential part of 
the struggle for the command 
of the sea which goes on in 
peace-time. And on all this 
Canada looks apparently quite 
unconcerned. It is a high 
and notable testimony to the 
absolute childlike trust that 
the great Dominion has in the 
mother country. Childlike she 
does not look forward, and does 
not consider the burden that 
she is throwing upon the 
shoulders of the somewhat over- 
weighted parent, who is indeed 
ready to devote all her powers 
to the protection of the family. 


‘Perhaps the simile of an infant 


clinging to its mother’s apron- 
strings may be _ considered 
inapposite, or even somewhat 
derogatory. But deeds and 
not words are what carry 
weight in time of war, or in 4 
peace which includes prepara- 
tions for war. And in these 
war -preparations Canada, 80 
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far from arming like a lusty 
youth ready to take his stand 
with the warriors, is content 
to sit in the house with the 
women, whilst the stuff is pro- 
tected by the still hale parent 
from across the sea. There 
was a time when the land 
frontier of Canada was the 
main source of anxiety, and it 
was considered that if attacks 
from this quarter could be met, 
all would be well. But the rise 
of the sea-power of Canada’s 
great neighbour places her face 
to face with another disturbing 
factor. In the great struggle 
between North and South the 
influence of the Northern sea- 
power in conquering and sub- 
duing the South was enormous, 
if not decisive. Canada is far 
more dependent on sea-power 
for the integrity of her posi- 
tion than she was fifteen years 
ago, and it appears absolutely 
inevitable that she must pres- 
ently realise the obvious in- 
ference that she cannot main- 
tain her self-respect unless she 
contributes to the Empire’s 
sea-power. The very fact of 
her present feeling of indiffer- 
ence is at any rate an evidence 
of her loyalty to the flag. For 
if there was the least idea of 
joining the United States, it 
would be at once apparent that 
she could not be received under 
the stars and stripes without 
taking her fair share of the 
burden of maintaining the 
necessary fleet, which, indeed, 
would require to be increased 
with the increase of responsi- 
bility which such a large ac- 
cession to the Union would 
bring with it. 

I do not undertake to fore- 


cast as to how the awakening 
of the Colonies to their position 
and responsibilities is to be 
effected, or how the Parlia- 
ment of the Empire is to be 
formed in which the adminis- 
trators of the United Kingdom 
can take council with those 
from other parts of the Em- 
pire; but with the great mass 
of our fellow-countrymen I can 
heartily indorse the eloquent 
words of the greatest of Col- 
onial Secretaries when ad- 
dressing the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing Colonies : 
“Gentlemen, we do want your 
aid. . . . If you are prepared 
at any time to take any share, 
any proportionate share, in the 
burdens of the Empire, we are 
prepared to meet you with 
any proposal for giving to you 
a corresponding voice in the 
policy of the Empire.” 

In war the policy to be 
adopted must needs be greatly 
affected by the Colonies, their 
position, their strength or 
weakness, and more still by 
the preparations they have 
made or neglected to make. 
In the West, as we have seen, 
ships are being hurried for- 
ward, money is being lavishly 
poured out, men are being 
trained in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Every principality, 
from the great German nation 
to little Denmark, is feverishly 
busy in improving their re- 
sources in fighting ships and 
fighting seamen. Canada alone 
seems to stand aloof. What is 
the meaning of this? Must 
our plans be made as if nothing 
is to be expected of her. Must 
“the weary Titan continue to 
bear his burden alone”? One 
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way or the other, this question 
must be answered. It does not 
do to hesitate in war, and at 
present we must assume that 
no help can be immediately 
available from across the At- 
lantic ; the fleet at present is 
that contributed by England 
alone, and for some time to 
come this state of things can- 
not materially be altered. But 
it should be explained clearly 
and frankly that under these 
circumstances Canada can 
scarcely expect to be placed 
on a par with the home 
country if the struggle be- 
comes severe and something 
has to be abandoned. Recent 
developments have greatly in- 
creased the sea-power of those 
who may be hostile to us in 
the West. We hope and pray 
that differences may never be- 
come acute with the United 
States, but that differences will 
arise is inevitable, and our posi- 
tion in the West would be far 
stronger if Canada was equal 
in sea-power to Argentina, a 
far poorer and less resourceful 
State, where, moreover, there 
is compulsory military service, 
from which the Canadian is 
entirely exempt. Similarly in 
the East the great blot on 
the Empire’s preparation for 
war is the condition of Austral- 
asia. She is apparently in- 
different to the growing power 
of foreign fleets in Eastern 
seas, and to the responsibility 
which her expanding trade and 
increasing importance lays up- 
on her. She too, like Canada, 
needs to be awakened to her 
true position. 

It is above all things im- 
portant that this awakening 
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should come before war is upon 
us. The absolutely disastrous 
result of waiting till the declar. 
ation of war before taking 
measures for defence which 
were of extreme urgency has 
been made sufficiently apparent 
by the Cape fiasco, and yet, 
both at home and the Colonies, 
we charm ourselves into torpor 
by reiterating, “ Peace, peace: 
it is not ‘my affair.” The 
awakening must come, but 
will it come in time? That 
must, humanly speaking, de- 
pend on those having authority 
and influence in the Colonies. 
The enlightenment of nations 
must come from within. 

And when the awakening 
has come, what then? Sea- 
power cannot be built up in 
a year. No; but we have only 
to look at the world around us 
to see many, many object- 
lessons, showing that a self- 
respecting and patriotic people 
has only to realise the need 
of sea-power, and its achieve- 
ment grows apace. Argentina 
and Japan are excellent ex- 
amples. They found that the 
ships of foreign States were 
becoming very numerous in the 
seas bordering their shores, and 
that their commerce needed 
protection, so they determined 
to make the necessary sacrifices 
and to build and equip a suit- 
able force. It was impossible 
to build the ships at home. 
Chili, Greece, and even Russia 
have found the same; but that 
was no reason that they should 
not be built, so orders were 
given abroad. Concurrently 
with the building of the ships 
the training of men proceeded, 
the necessary instructors being 
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in many cases also procured 
from abroad, and the work 
progressed satisfactorily. The 
Colonies need not go outside 
the Empire to get their ships 
built, and their own fellow- 
subjects will come to them as 
instructors. The officers and 
men themselves should de- 
cidedly be Colonial from the 
first, so that their fellow- 
Colonists may realise that they 
indeed have a share in the 
Empire’s sea-power. 

It will be urged that any 
suggestion of this sort must 
lead to a petty local navy. 
The answer is, that the day of 
local navies has passed away. 
Japan’s excellent fleet is com- 
posed of ships fit to go any- 
where and do anything. Chili 
and Argentina have a number 
of thoroughly sea-keeping ships, 
equally fit for any service. 
There is no reason whatever 
that it should not be the ideal 
of a smart Canadian ship to 
demonstrate her smartness 
and efficiency in the Channel 
Squadron, whilst the latest 
Australian battleship would in 
the Mediterranean or China 
make it clear that the Aus- 
tralians were as good at pre- 
paration for war as they are at 
cricket or racing. If we have 
to wait until there is a Feder- 
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ated Imperial Parliament, ‘the 
Empire may go into the next 
war with a quarter of its 
best citizens paralysed and in- 
capable, owing to atrophy of 
their naturally splendid fight- 
ing qualities. Once get our 
fellow-subjects to sea in good 
ships of their own providing, 
and difficulties of command and 
jurisdiction will be smoothed 
away. We had Portuguese 
ships doing good service under 
Nelson in the Mediterranean, 
and our own fellow - subjects 
will equally render prompt and 
willing obedience to a capable 
commander-in-chief. This will 
assist the politicians to frame 
their constitution, and _ will 
facilitate the necessary ar- 
rangements for giving all the 
citizens of our great Empire 
their fair share in its mainten- 
ance, defence, and administra- 
tion. A maritime war may 
make or mar the Empire: the 
former is far more likely to 
occur if the Colonists, immedi- 
ately war breaks out, are not 
only able to contribute en- 
thusiasm and patriotism, but 
first-class ships manned by 
highly trained crews, as their 
natural and proper contribu- 
tion to the sea-power of the 
Empire. 
ACTIVE LIST. 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN’S TARIFF. 


MR CHAMBERLAIN has spoken 
straight to the heart of the 
Empire, and his opponents 
have so far answered him 
mainly with “pop-guns.” Friend 
and foe acknowledge that his 
four speeches, at Glasgow, 
Greenock, Newcastle, and 
Tynemouth, were epoch-mak- 
ing. The first of the series not 
only rekindled all the imperial 
emotions to which he appealed 
so effectively at Birmingham 
five months ago, but it took a 
long step in advance, and grati- 
fied the practical instincts of a 
Scottish audience with a definite 
scheme for a new departure. 
In other words, Mr Chamber- 
lain sketched out the new tarift 
which he would adopt as the 
basis of his operations. 

This “sketch tariff” looks 
very simple on the surface, and 
its simplicity has proved a 
manifest disappointment to its 
critics. It needs to be minutely 
examined in order to perceive 
how cleverly it has been con- 
structed from Mr Chamber- 
lain’s point of view. His over- 
ruling thought has been to 
obtain for the colonies all the 
vantage-ground that our im- 
port trade can furnish. He 
has aimed at getting for them 
every possible benefit, not only 
from the new duties to be im- 
posed, but from the existing 
duties to be remitted. At first 
blush even a tariff expert might 
be puzzled to say whether the 
colonies would gain most by the 
preferences proposed on corn 
and meat or by the remissions 
on tea, sugar, and coffee. 


Mr Chamberlain has not for- 
gotten, and evidently he never 
will forget, that in this matter 
he holds a special brief for the 
colonies. He does not pretend 
that he can invent a customs 
duty which will benefit the 
colonial producer and the home 
consumer at the same time. 
But he believes in, and we think 
he will be able to prove, the 
possibility of framing a tariff 
of which one section will en- 
courage colonial trade and 
another section will encourage 
home trade. His argument in 
effect is, “ Let us make certain 
concessions to the colonies on 
their staple produce, and recoup 
ourselves by new taxes on 
foreign manufactured imports.” 
Then he shows how liberal and 
valuable such concessions to 
the colonies might be made, 
without entailing any material 
sacrifice on taxpayers at home. 

It will be observed that this 
is an issue by itself, which 
might be discussed and decided 
altogether apart from retalia- 
tion. It might, if we wished, 
be treated as a purely colonial 
question, though of course it is 
not likely to be. The compen- 
sation of a 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty on foreign manu- 
factures might be imposed as 
a matter of business, without 
giving any foreign country 
ground for a word of com- 
plaint. It would warrant no 
threats of retaliation from Gov- 
ernments which already tax 
British manufactures to the 
tune of 40, 50, 60, and 80 per 
cent ad valorem. If retalia- 
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tion were to become necessary 
atalater stage, it would require 
much more than a 10 per cent 
duty to render it of much effect. 
And the colonies need not be 
concerned in it at all, for their 
special concessions would be 
safe in any case. 

With calm contempt for the 
squealing of the free - traders 
about the little loaf, Mr Cham- 
berlain adheres to his corn-tax, 
but it is to be limited to the in- 
significant rate of 2s. per quar- 
ter. Moreover, he makes an im- 
portant exception in the case 
of maize, a food-stuff not grown 
commercially in this country, 
but of great value for fattening 
cattle and pigs. It may very 
properly be treated as a raw 
material of the beef - growing 
industry. Flour would of course 
have to bear a corresponding 
tax, which for two special 
reasons might be made even 
higher in proportion than the 
corn duty. Not only would it, 
as Mr Chamberlain observed, 
help to re-establish the ancient 
industry of flour-milling, but the 
offals or millers’ refuse would 
be another incidental advan- 
tage to the farmer. This fact 
was strongly impressed on the 
late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he pettishly 
swept away the 1s. corn duty. 
He was begged to leave flour 
alone, even if the corn duty 
had to go, but, with the narrow- 
mindedness of a “convinced 
free-trader,” he had to be con- 
sistent, at whatever expense to 
an important industry. 

The second item of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s tariff scheme—the 5 
per cent ad valorem duty on 
foreign meat and dairy produce 
—says even more for his cour- 
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age than the first. The free- 
traders had challenged him 
specially on this point. They 
had taunted him with incon- 
sistency in taxing foreign corn 
and letting meat come in free. 
But here also he has dared to 
be thorough. He has studied 
the subject too carefully not 
to have discovered that foreign 
meat and dairy produce afford 
a wider basis for preferential 
treatment of the colonies than 
any other colonial export. The 
colonies differ greatly in their 
production of cereals, but nearly 
all of them are meat-growers, or 
can be made so in a compara- 
tively short time. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand 
would at once benefit substan- 
tially by a preferential duty on 
meat, while South Africa, if 
not already a cattle country, is 
destined to become so. 

To the generally expected 
items Mr Chamberlain has 
added two which had not been 
thought of beforehand—colonial 
wines and fruits. Very prob- 
ably in including them he had 
South Africa and Australia 
specially in view. During his 
recent tour in South Africa he 
must have been deeply im- 
pressed with the boundless 
possibilities of its wine and 
fruit industries. If in our 
laisser faire days, when every- 
thing colonial was sneered at, 
from colonial bishops to colonial 
port, these industries had re- 
ceived a little more encourage- 
ment, there might to-day be 
half a dozen prosperous Char- 
entes and Girondes in Cape 
Colony alone. As for Australia, 
it could in a comparatively 
short time grow wine enough 
for the world’s consumption. 
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But it would require to be 
treated differently to what it 
was when Mr Gladstone flooded 
the British market with shil- 
ling clarets from across the 
Channel, but maintained the 
half-crown per gallon duty on 
the much more wholesome and 
nutritious wines of our own 
colonies. 

This first suggestion of a 
preferential duty in favour of 
colonial wine comes late in the 
day, but if it did nothing else 
than efface the memory of the 
anti-colonial preference given 
to French wines in 1860 it 
would be a wise and states- 
manlike concession. For its 
moral effect alone it should be 
welcomed. But it ought to 
have some practical effect as 
well, The colonies have done 
their share toward supplying 
us with wholesome wines at 
moderate prices. They have 
for many years past had special 
agencies among us pushing 
their best known vintages, and 
though the results may not 
be commensurate with their 
energy, still they are making 
headway. Their share of the 
154 million gallons of wine we 
import annually is now close on 
a million gallons. Ten years 
ago that would have been 
thought an immense sale, but 
a moderate preference such as 
Mr Chamberlain suggests may 
easily double or treble it in the 
next five years. 

Mr Chamberlain entered into 
no details as to how he would 
carry out the colonial prefer- 
ence on wine and fruit. He 
did not even say whether or 
not he would alter the existing 
scale of duties on foreign wines. 
It is very moderate, and would 
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easily bear a little screwing up, 
Light wines—namely, those 
under 30° of proof spirit—pay 
only 1s. 3d. per gallon. But 
between 30° and 42° the rate ig 
3s. per gallon—a rather violent 
jump. A fair proportion of 
colonial wines, we understand, 
are light enough to enter under 
the minimum duty, but the 
kind which should be most 
encouraged are over 30° when 
they reach our Custom-House, 
and have to pay the 3s. rate. 
Among Mr Chamberlain’s 
critics there was at first a 
tendency to sneer at colonial 
fruits as an element in imperial 
reciprocity. Another case of 
“jam and pickles,” some of 
them suggested. But it may 
surprise them to learn how 
much the United Kingdom 
spends yearly on _ imported 
fruit. Our bill for green fruit 
last year (1902) was £9,308,000, 
and the gross weight recorded 
at the Custom - House was 
14,045,000 cwt. For dried 
fruit the respective totals were 
£2,428,000 and 1,791,000 cwt. 
Here is an import trade of 
nearly 12 millions sterling a- 
year which our tropical and 
semi-tropical colonies are well 
adapted for, and in which it 
would be easy to give them 4 
substantial preference. Only 
dried fruit is at present taxed 
(currants, 2s. per owt.; figs, 
plums, prunes, and raisins, 78. 
per cwt.) Very moderate 
duties on green fruit from 
foreign sources, with exemption 
for the corresponding colonial 
products, would be a further 
encouragement to the fruit- 
growing sections of the Empire. 
It might require a good deal of 
negotiation with the colonies 
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affected, but they will be ready 
for business if we approach 
them in a business spirit. 

For the present, however, 
colonial wines and fruits are 
only provisional items in the 
roposed tariff. The preferen- 
tial duties on them cannot yet 
be worked out, as the duties 
on foreign meat and bread-stuffs 
may be. It is easy enough to 
calculate what the 2s. per 
quarter on foreign corn (exclud- 
ing maize) and the 5 per cent 
ad valorem duty on foreign 
meat and dairy produce would 
bring into the Exchequer. The 
former would be equivalent to 


6d. per cwt. on corn and 10d. 
per cwt. on flour, or exactly 
double the rates which the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
threw away last April. Last 
year’s importation of the six 
principal grains that would be 
taxed (wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
beans, and rice) amounted to 
132 million cwt. (see table 
below), of which 103 million 
cwt. were of foreign origin and 
less than 29 million cwt. were 
colonial. Imported flour was 
entered at 174 million cwt. 
foreign and 1,943,000 cwt. 
colonial — total, 19} million 
cwt. 


A.—ImPoRTED BREAD-STUFFS, 1902. 


Total. 
cwt. 
80,925,886 
25,199,312 
15,857,157 
1,746,210 
2,065,499 
6,375,570 


132,169,634 
Flour ‘ ‘ 19,478,199 


Some odd mistakes have been 
made in calculating the prob- 
able yield of the 2s. duty on 
the above imports. Rice has 
generally been omitted, though 
it would of course be dutiable 
also. It will be found in the 
list of grains liable to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s 1s. duty. 
Flour, again, has been counted 
simply as wheat, whereas it 
should be rated at nearly 
double. Then the 2s. per 
quarter has been taken literally 
instead of the rate per cwt., 


Colonial. Foreign. 
cwt. ewt. 
22,687,178 58,238,708 
25,199,312 
15,266,199 

699,047 
2,065,499 
1,821,204 


103,289,969 


590,958 
1,047,163 


4,554,366 
28,879,665 


1,943,214 17,534,985 


which would be the legal form 
employed. In the tariff of 
1902 (see Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom, 1888- 
1902, p. 28) the duty on wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
rice, &c., was 3d. per owt., and 
on flour or meal from any of 
these grains 5d. per cwt. Maize, 
which Mr Chamberlain ex- 
empts, was charged 1}d. per 
cwt., and maize-meal 24d. per 
ewt. Mr Chamberlain’s 2s. 
duty would be exactly double 
last year’s rates—namely, 6d. 





1 Mr Chamberlain in reply to an inquiry has explicitly stated that the 2s. duty 


would apply to all grains except maize. 
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duce would yield on a 5 per 
ewt. ad valorem duty another 
3 millions (see Tables B and (), 


per cwt. for grain and 10d. per 
ewt. for flour and meal. The 
yield on 103,290,000 cwt. of 


foreign grain at 6d. would be 
£2,532,249, and on 17,534,985 
ewt. of flour at 10d., £730,624 ; 
total, £3,262,873. 

Foreign meat and dairy pro- 


making altogether about 6} 
millions sterling of new food 
taxes, to be counterbalanced by 
remissions of food taxes already 
in operation. 


B.—MeEat Imports (1902), Bacon anp Hams EXCLUDED. 


Total. 
£8,269,175 
7,905,144 
244,002 
6,914,911 
1,446,145 
305,587 
2,785,529 
1,199,140 
734,326 
3,548,576 
1,059,060 
4,118,990 


Live animals 
Beef, fresh . 

n salted. 
Mutton, fresh 
Pork, fresh . 

" salted 
Meat, preserved 

" wunenumerated 
Rabbits 
Fish, canned 
Poultry and game 
Lard ‘ 


Colonial. 
£1,756,553 
533,115 


3,762,290 


420,127 
1,252,666 


Foreign. 

£6,512,622 
7,372,029 
244,002 
3,152,621 
1,446,145 
305,587 
2,785,529 
1,199,140 
314,199 
2,295,910 
1,059,060 
4,118,990 





£38,530,585 


£7,724,751 


£30,805,834 





C.—Importep Darry Propucez, 1902.* 


Total. 
Butter £20,527,934 
Cheese 6,412,420 
Eggs ‘ ‘ 6,299,934 
Margarine 2,569,453 





Colonial. 
£2,531,149 
4,433,393 
209,316 


Foreign. 
£17,996,785 
1,979,027 
6,090,618 
2,569,453 





£35,809,741 





£7,173,858 


£28,635,883 





* Further details as to the sources of our eee food-stuffs, the foreign and colonial supplies 
ead of the population will be found in supplement- 


respectively, and the annual consumption per 
ary tables in the Appendix. 





The estimates which appeared 
in the daily press have invari- 
ably omitted margarine. Prob- 
ably the writers were uncertain 
whether to treat it as a dairy 


perhaps to figure in the 10 per 
cent list, but we have admitted 
it provisionally among dairy 
products. The yields of the 
duties on foreign grain, meat, 


product or a manufactured 


and dairy produce may now 
article. For choice it ought 


be summed up thus :— 


Foreign grain ewt. 
n flour , " 


103,289,969 6d. 
17,534,985 10d. 


£30,805, 834 
28,635,883 


£59,441,717 5% 


£2,532,249 
730,624 


n meat > 
» dairy produce 


2,972,085 
£6,234, 958 
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The above £6,234,958 would 


be the maximum amount of 
new food duties that could be 
levied, with our imports on their 
present basis. In reality they 
would never reach that level, 
as from the outset the duty- 
free colonial produce would be 
sure to gain at the expense of 
the dutiable foreign produce. 
That there is ample scope for 
the colonies to increase their 
share of our food-supply may 
be seen in every line of the 
above tables. They furnish 
exactly a tenth of our import- 
ed flour and not much more 
than a fifth of our imported 
grain. Of our meat imports 
their share is again only a fifth, 
and it is limited to five out of 
twelve staple articles. The 
other seven are left entirely 
to the foreigner. 
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In dairy produce the colonies 
have of late begun to make a 
rather better show. They now 
control fully two-thirds of our 
cheese-supply ; but in butter 
they are still far behind the for- 
eigner. Their share in 1902 was 
only one-eighth of the whole. 

But the chance which even 
these very moderate prefer- 
ential duties would give the 
colonies should soon alter their 
position. They ought in a com- 
paratively few years to become 
our principal meat and grain 
purveyors. As their supplies 
increased and those of foreign 
growers decreased, Mr Chamber- 
lain’s food taxes would grad- 
ually diminish. But to start 
with, they would be more than 
counterbalanced by the fol- 
lowing remissions of existing 
taxes :— 


Foop TAxEs TO BE REDUCED. 


Tea duty 


Of which thves-feasthe to be remitted 


Sugar . : ‘ 
Cocoa . ‘ 
Coffee . 


Of which one-half to be remitted. 


Total reductions . 


If we strike a balance of the 
above new duties on the one 
hand and the reductions on the 
other, we shall find that, in- 
stead of paying anything for 
preferential trade with the col- 
onies, we should as taxpayers 
save by it about 1} million 
sterling. Conversely, the Treas- 
ury would lose that much, but 
Mr Chamberlain, in order to 
allow for the inevitable decrease 
of foreign food imports, esti- 
mates the deficit at £2,800,000. 


£6,361,017 

: . £4,770,763 
£5,064,097 
259,207 
205,673 


£5,528,977 


. 2,764,489 
. £7,535,252 


This he would meet by a 10 
per cent average ad valorem 
duty on manufactured imports, 
which he under-estimates at 9 
millions sterling. Our manu- 
factured imports in 1903 are 
likely to exceed 100 millions 
sterling, and a 10 per cent 
duty on them would yield at 
least 10 millions. The ultim- 
ate result of the whole opera- 
tion would be a surplus of 
64 millions sterling for further 
remissions of taxation. It 
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ought to be rounded off with 
a drastic reduction of public 
expenditure, beginning in the 
first year with 5 millions ster- 
ling. This added to the 6} 
millions would make over 11 
millions of a surplus — just 
enough for another 4d. off the 
income-tax ! 

It is not, however, the income- 
tax payers alone who might 
benefit by Mr Chamberlain’s 
programme. All the remissions 
he proposes would at the same 
time afford so much relief to 
hard-pressed Indian and colonial 
industries. The 4d. per pound 
off tea would be the most sub- 
stantial boon India has received 
from the Imperial Legislature 
for many years. Some of Mr 


Chamberlain’s opponents have 
during this controversy been 
lavish of verbal sympathy with 
India. They have been dread- 
fully afraid lest she should be 


made a scapegoat for Mr Cham- 
berlain’s sins ; but she will know 
how to choose between a friend- 
ship which saddled her with 
nearly 5 millions sterling of 
additional tea-duty and one 
which promises to take that 
5 millions off. 

Nor are Mr Chamberlain’s 
special protégés in the West 
Indies overlooked. To the sub- 
stantial benefits he has already 
bestowed on them he would add 
a relief of over 24 millions 
sterling on the sugar duty. 
In the elaboration of his 
scheme, his skill and earnest- 
ness are most conclusively 
proved by the colonial colour 
given to every item in it. At 
every step he shows himself 
the champion of the colonies. 
Such a persistent devotion to 
their interests as was never 
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heard of before in Downing 
Street could not possibly fail 
to win their gratitude and their 
confidence. 

The North of England 
speeches were less promin- 
ently colonial than the Scottish 
ones. Or, rather, we might 
say that they seemed less 
colonial because Mr Chamber- 
lain presented the question 
more from the home side. He 
addressed himself to the home 
taxpayers, especially to the 
working men, and assured 
them that in making the 
concessions he advocated to 
the colonies they would be 
acting in their own interest 
as well. They were not being 
asked for gratuitous sacrifices 
or for one-sided preferences. 
Our best markets now, he said, 
are our colonial markets. “Our 
whole prosperity is based on 
our increasing colonial trade.” 
The plan he proposed for the 
development of that trade 
would be worth paying for if 
necessary, but he believed in 
his heart that in the end it 
would cost us nothing. He 
was not asking for more tax- 
ation, but for a transfer of 
taxation from one article to 
another. The budget of the 
working men would not be in- 
creased by a single farthing. 

Direct proof of this conten- 
tion of Mr Chamberlain will 
be found in the tables illustra- 
tive of his tariff which follow 
this article. We direct special 
attention to the last table but 
one, which gives the quantities 
per head of the principal foods 
imported in 1902, the respective 
proportions of foreign and 
colonial, and the amount of 
duty per head on each class of 
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imported food proposed to be 
taxed. It will be seen that the 
aggregate of the new duties is 
3s. per annum, while the aggre- 
gate of the duties to be re- 
mitted is 4s. per annum. The 
net result would be a saving 
to the taxpayers of one shilling 
per head per annum. From 
the food argument Mr Cham- 
berlain passed naturally to the 
more important question of 
work. He gave to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Banherman’s twelve 
millions on the verge of hunger 
their true significance, in declar- 
ing that they were not under- 
fed because of corn taxes or any 
other taxes, but because they 
have not got enough of em- 
ployment. 

Mr Chamberlain does well 
to keep this part of the issue 
constantly before the working 
men, who, as we pointed out 
last month, are to be the final 
arbiters of his policy. With 
the British working classes on 
one side of him and the col- 
onies on the other— including 
India—he is bound to win the 
day. Between them they will 
decide that the empire is to be 
maintained and consolidated. 
Neither of them will in the 
end refuse to pay the price 
when they realise what the 
ultimate gain is to be. Every 
new speech of Mr Chamberlain 
impresses on them more clearly 
the grandeur of the object in 
view and the smallness of the 
sacrifice required to attain it. 

India has been a sad stum- 
bling-block to many fiscal in- 
quirers, but not to Mr Cham- 
berlain. His handling of the 
tea-duty scandal contrasts 
vividly with the treatment it 
received from certain friends of 
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India when they were in office, 
On both sides very hazy ideas 
as to the commercial relations 
of our great Eastern dependency 
have been exhibited. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of them 
all are to be found in Lord 
George Hamilton’s letter of 
resignation on retiring from 
the Secretaryship of India. 
With amusing forgetfulness of 
how, while in the Cabinet, he 
submitted without a protest to 
two successive increases of the 
duty on Indian tea, as well as 
of the fact that Indian tea is 
now the most heavily rated 
article in the British tariff, 
Lord George protested that his 
conscience would not allow him 
to expose India to the risk of 
being retaliated against by 
foreign countries who might 
find themselves hit by Mr 
Chamberlain’s scheme! This 
late-born concern for Indian 
trade, which again figured in 
his speech last week at Ealing, 
is not only inconsistent with 
his official record, but it does 
not square with the facts of 
the case. 

During the fiscal debates 
in Parliament last summer 
an ex-Viceroy of India, Lord 
Northbrook, made a _ rather 
effective use of this same bogey, 
so it may be worth examining. 
It proceeds on the assumption 
that all the foreign countries 
in the world might declare 
fiscal war not only against us 
but against the whole British 
Empire if we returned to pre- 
ferential duties. As a matter 
of fact, there are less than a 
dozen countries which would be 
seriously affected by any con- 
ceivable change in our tariff. 
Our trade with the others is 
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too small to be worth fighting 
about on either side. The 
“hostile - tariff” countries are 
a comparatively small group, 
embracing Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, the United 
States, and one or two of the 
South American Republics. 
These are the only countries 
that could be much hurt by 
retaliation on our part, and 
which would consequently have 
any excuse for retaliating either 
on us or on India or the col- 
onies. The total exports of 
India in 1902 were valued at 
1212 million rupees, and the 
respective shares of the above 
group were as follows :— 


In million 


Germany 
France . ‘ 
United States 
Belgium 

Italy 
Austria-Hungary 
Spain 

Russia . 


Total 


The eight countries from 
which alone is there the slight- 
est fear of retaliation against 
India take, it will be seen, less 
than one-third of the total ex- 
ports of Indian produce. The 
United Kingdom itself takes 
very nearly as much (304 mil- 
lion rupees), and the purchases 
of the British Empire as a 
whole amount to 445 million 
rupees a-year. So much for 
the suggestion that India is in 
a special degree dependent on 
foreign markets. If we ex- 
amine the principal exports of 
India, we shall find still stronger 
proof that Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s fears are imaginary. For 
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the most part they consist of 
commodities which the con- 
suming countries are as eager 
to get as the producing coun- 
tries are to supply them. 


StaPLe Exports or Inp1a, 1902. 


In million 
rupees, 
1212 


139°2 
32°5 


Total exports . 


Rice . 

Wheat 

Tea 

Coffee 

Spices 

Oils 

Opium 

Cotton, raw 
Jutes, ‘ 
Seeds, chiefly oil 
Hides and skins . 
Indigo 

Lac . 

Wood 

Wool, raw . 

Silk . 


928°8 

More than three-fourths of 
the Indian produce exported 
consists of food-stuffs and raw 
materials. The latter alone 
amount to 538 million rupees, 
or nearly half of the total 1212 
millions. If any hostile-tariff 
country is to retaliate on them, 
it will be hurting itself a great 
deal more than it can hurt 
India. As for Lord George 
Hamilton’s second argument, 
that Indian exports “are of 
such a character and volume as 
to be beyond the normal de- 
mands of the British Empire,” 
would he be pleased to point 
out the particular export which 
the British Empire does not 
furnish an adequate market 
for? Is it the raw cotton, the 
jute, the wool, the wheat, or 
the oil-seeds ? 

Mr Chamberlain can count 
on India with much better 
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right than those who are 
posing as India’s champions 
against him. The “convinced 
free-traders” have never been 
happy in their Indian relations. 
Their 120 per cent duty on tea 
was not the first illustration 
they gave in that quarter of 
their peculiar ideas of justice 
and fairness. Years ago they 
had a difficulty with India 
about cotton duties. The most 
convinced free-traders in the 
United Kingdom are Cobden’s 
old friends—and Mr Morley’s— 
the cotton-spinners of Lanca- 
shire. Quite lately they proved 
the vigour of their free-trade 
doctrines by promptly declaring 
against fiscal change of any 
kind. In these matters they 
claim not only freedom for 
themselves, but freedom to 
dictate to India how she shall 
conduct her fiscal affairs. 
When she imposed a modest ad 
valorem duty of five per cent on 
imported cottons, they insisted 
on the Imperial Government 
vetoing it. When the Imperial 
Government demurred, they 
forced it into a compromise, 
under which India had to 
counterbalance its import duty 
with a corresponding excise 
duty on the output of its own 
mills! That is fiscal freedom 
as understood and enforced at 
the present day in Lancashire. 
But since Mr Chamberlain pub- 
lished his preferential tariff, 
India may say that almost for 
the first time under British 
rule her commercial rights have 
been frankly recognised. 

Before Mr John Morley paid 
his latest visit to Manchester 
we had been accustomed to 
think of the Lancashire people 
a8 exceptionally shrewd, but it 
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appears that they are also very 
simple-minded. So is Mr 
Morley himself for that matter 
when he gets into his best 
Cobden vein. His speech in 
the historic Free Trade Hall 
was one of the most self-com- 
placent and ingenuous contri- 
butions that have been made 
to the fiscal discussion. Not 
only was its reasoning of the 
homeliest sort, but its consti- 
tutional history was very weak 
—as weak almost as Mr Andrew 
Carnegie’s, which is putting it 
on the lowest conceivable level. 

A short time ago Mr Car- 
negie, in his patronising way, 
warned this poor old country 
not to offend the Americans, or 
they might at once shut off our 
chief supplies of raw material 
by putting export duties on 
them. But some unextinguished 
Englishman had spirit enough 
to call Mr Carnegie’s attention 
to a clause in the constitution 
of the United States which for-. 
bids export duties of any kind. 
Will it be believed that Mr 
Morley, who might have been 
expected to know by heart the 
classical work of his friend Dr 
Bryce, has tripped over these 
same export duties? He has 
come even a worse cropper over 
them than Mr Carnegie did, 
for one of his strongest argu- 
ments against Mr Chamberlain 
was based on this mare’s nest ! 
“Suppose,” he said, “ the 
Americans, indignant at your 
retaliation policy, put a far- 
thing a pound, or a half- 
penny a pound, upon your raw 
cotton?” We leave the “sup- 
posing” on this difficult point 
to Mr Morley’s friend Dr 
Bryce. Mr Morley, in well- 
feigned innocence—or perhaps 
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it was real ?—asked, “‘ What is 
wrong with 1846?” We re- 
spectfully reply that there is 
nothing particularly wrong 
with 1846, except that from 
an economic point of view it is 
dead and buried, and we are 
living now in 1903. 

Is there no difference be- 
tween 1846 and 1903 which 
even the simple mind of 
“Honest John” has not been 
able to perceive? Have we 
not during the past month or 
two heard something about a 
crisis in the Lancashire cotton 
trade? Was it a protectionist 
slander that mills had been 
closed and other mills put on 
short time, that thousands of 
mill hands were out of work, 
and that acute distress pre- 
vailed in the principal cotton 
centres? Mr Morley must 
have heard at least a faint 


echo of these distressing facts, 
for in the course of his speech 
at Manchester he alluded in 
a casual way to “the difficult 
time and cloudy time through 
which Lancashire was now 


passing.” Then he proceeded 
to show that he had not 
alluded to the “cloud” for the 
purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with its victims, or of 
inquiring into its causes, but 
in order to be able to defy 
“any one in this hall, or out of 
this hall, to tell him that it was 
due to free trade.” 

No one has ever said it was 
due to free trade, but surprise 
has been expressed more than 
once that such calamities 
should be possible under a free 
trade régime, whose special 
boast it is to give workers of 
all classes the maximum of 
happiness and comfort. Cotton 
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famine or semi-famine is no 
rarity in the history of Lanca- 
shire. It has happened again 
and again since 1846. It may 
occur again next year or the 
year after. Over half a million 
of “ workers,” and three or four 
times as many dependants, draw 
their daily bread from the 
cotton-mills, and the “cloud” 
which Mr Morley referred to 
so casually means to most of 
them semi-starvation. What- 
ever they may call themselves 
—free-traders, Cobdenites, Old 
Englanders — the mill-owners 
who have gathered around 
them these millions of people 
owe them a duty as employers 
and fellow-citizens. There is 
an implied contract with them 
that reasonable diligence, 
energy, and foresight will be 
used to provide them with 
continuous employment. 

The chief requisites of con- 
tinuous employment are ample 
and reliable supplies of raw 
material. If free trade were 
the alpha and omega of econo- 
mics, and if free - traders 
possessed, as they seem to think, 
the master-secret of commercial 
success, why these periodical 
famines in the most rabidly 
free county in the United 
Kingdom? No _ protectionist 
régime could possibly have re- 
duced Lancashire to a more 
dangerous and humiliating de- 
pendence not only on foreign 
cotton-growers but on foreign 
speculators than she occupies 
at this moment after sixty years 
of laisser faire. But not 4 
shadow of self-reproach on that 
score seems to have crossed 
either Mr Morley’s own mind 
or that of his audience at the 
Free Trade Hall! 
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Cotton famines are simply 
“clouds” on the Cobden hori- 
zon! Any suggestion of a 
sounder and farther - sighted 
policy is “tariff Jingoism, the 
backwash of the war.” There 
must not be even a whisper of 
retaliation, or indignant Amer- 
icans may in defiance of their 
constitution clap an export duty 
on cotton! These periodically 
pinched mill-workers of Lanca- 
shire must be simpler even than 
Mr Morley takes them to be if 
they can be satisfied with “back- 
wash” like that. Mr Morley 
had nothing else to give them: 
not a statement or an argument 
to throw any light on their 
“difficult and cloudy time.” 
He was a “convinced free-trader 
of 1846,”—only this and nothing 
more ! 

The self-governing colonies 
have not as yet made any 
formal replies to the preferen- 
tial tariff, but Mr Chamberlain 
was justified in the proud boast 
he made at Tynemouth: “The 
colonies are with me almost to 
aman.” If he has not already 
received their mandate, he has 
no doubt about it. South 
Africa had so much confi- 
dence in him and Lord Milner 
that she committed herself 
beforehand to his entire fiscal 
policy. The question is virtu- 
ally settled so far as the South 
African colonies are concerned. 
Allowing for the difficult posi- 
tion in which their own fiscal 
conflicts placed them, the Aus- 
tralians have also responded 
well. The most advanced 
leaders of native industry have 
combined with free-traders in 
reciprocating Mr Chamberlain’s 
overtures. Friendly and un- 
friendly journals alike have 


borne testimony to that sur- 
prising fact. 

One of the most vehement 
anti-Chamberlain dailies pub- 
lished alongside the report of 
his Glasgow speech a cable 
from its Melbourne correspond- 
ent informing it that “the 
sentiment in favour of recip- 
rocity within the Empire has 
been growing in the past few 
days to an extent which will 
have a material effect upon 
the Federal elections.” As a 
specimen of the popular feeling, 
he quoted some strong remarks 
that had been made by Mr 
Kingston, the ex-Minister of 
Customs, in addressing a labour 
meeting at Geelong. 


“Let the colonies,” said Mr King- 
ston, “receive the outstretched hand 
with warmth and cordiality, but at 
the same time Australia must be 
mindful of her own... . We had 
proved our right to be called Brit- 
ishers, and in commerce as in war 
we would hold out the right hand to 
England, but let us not reduce the 
tariff which was necessary for our 
existence. .. . As for the free-trade 
policy of cheap! cheap! cheap! no 
matter where it came from,—Hindoo, 
Hottentot, or Chinese,—away with 
it!” 


Canada is at present in an 
even more peculiar position 
than Australia on the fiscal 
question. The Laurier party 
came into power on a free- 
trade platform, which they 
have had to modify from time 
to time to meet current exig- 
encies. In other words, they 
have had to be opportunists on 
fiscal questions. Their proceed- 
ings have therefore to be judged 
from a free-trade standpoint, 
and it is hardly an injustice to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier to suggest 
that his voluntary concessions 
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to the mother country of tariff 
rebates were partly intended for 
moral effect at home. When 
the Conservatives return to 
power, as they no doubt will in 
the ordinary course of political 
events, they will have a freer 
hand to offer to Mr Chamber- 
lain. Their leaders, Sir Charles 
Tupper and Mr Borden, have 
already thrown themselves into 
the Imperial trade movement 
with characteristic energy. 
Mr Borden’s comment on the 
Chamberlain tariff was that 
“no measure short of mutual 
preferential trade could be con- 
sidered final or satisfactory.” 
Canada is all right as far as 
political sentiment goes, but 
there is another and more 
powerful factor in the case. A 
rival suitor is in the field, and 
has been for years. Canada 
has the choice of two kinds 


of reciprocity—Imperial and 
American. If the Americans 
had foreseen the rise of a British 
statesman of Mr Chamberlain’s 
stamp, they would not have 
played fast and loose with 


Canadian reciprocity. They 
would have arranged it years 
ago, on terms satisfactory to the 
Canadians. Since Mr Cham- 
berlain opened his campaign 
they have become very much 
afraid he may forestall them, 
and an agitation is again on 
foot for renewing the recipro- 
city negotiations. An Ameri- 
can paper of recent date gives 
some rather remarkable ex- 
amples of its rapid spread. It 
is said to be a live issue in the 
Middle West, and to be gaining 
many adherents in New Eng- 
land. “The Middle West,” 
says the writer, “is ready for 
almost anything that will bring 
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about a freer trade with Canada, 
Trade between Canada and the 
United States should be abso 
lutely free; but so long as our 
politicians stand in the way of 
a condition so desirable, we are 
ready to accept a reciprocity 
arrangement as the next best 
thing.” 

Ten years ago American 
editors talked in a very differ- 
ent and less respectful strain of 
Canada. They regarded her asa 
big apple, which had to fall into 
Uncle Sam’s mouth as soon as 
it was ripe. There might have 
been some ground then for the 
alarm of the Little Englanders 
about giving offence to the 
great Republic. Mr Ritchie 
would have met with more 
sympathy from his constituents 
then than he got the other 
night for his declaration that 
“the one thing which this 
country should desire to guard 
against, and would regret 
almost more than anything I 
can imagine, is that we should 
give the United States any 
ground for raising anything 
like resentment on their part 
against us.” But to-day such 
exaggerated prostration before 
the American eagle can only 
excite ridicule, and nowhere 
will the ridicule be more pun- 
gent than in Canada itself. 

Canada to-day is mistress of 
her own destiny, as she never 
hoped to be in the pre-Cham- 
berlain days, when Downing 
Street was a soulless suzerain 
to her. She is no longer shut 
up to the alternatives of Angli- 
canism or Americanism. She 
can carve out a career for her- 
self, and is doing it, to the no 
small envy of the same Amer? 
cans who till the other day 
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pitied her for her British torpor. 
The Canadians of to-day are 
“live men,” and “live men” 
will be required in Downing 
Street to deal with them. The 
personal equation has become 
of much greater importance on 
both sides than the dry stat- 
istical equation. 

Might we ask Mr Ritchie how 
it happens that Lord Strath- 
cona, Lord Mount - Stephen, 
Sir William Van Horne, and 
the other strenuous Canadians 
who have opened up the great 
North-West and given the Em- 
pire new provinces there, all 
rally round Mr Chamberlain ? 
Is it not because they find in 
him a man after their own 
heart—an empire-builder of 
their own breed? Is it strange 
that they should be more drawn 
to him than to Little Eng- 
landers? They do not talk 
with bated breath about the 


danger of “raising anything 
like resentment against us” in 


the United States. Neither 
does Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Lib- 
eral and free-trader though he 
be. He has the courage of 
true statesmanship, and no 
man has done more to make 
the Canadians feel that they 
are a nation with a future of 
their own, which need be neither 
British nor American, unless 
they so choose. 

We, on our side, require 
statesmen of the same mould— 
men who dare to think and to 
say that the British Empire is 
to be in future what the British 
people at home and abroad 
choose to make it: not what 
Americans or Germans or any 
other foreigners may frighten 
us into making it. Mr Cham- 
berlain gave the right answer 
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at Greenock to that sort of 
Little Englandism. With with- 
ering contempt he dismissed it 
as “a craven argument.” Had 
Englishmen listened to it in the 
days of Wolfe and Lord Chat- 
ham, there would have been no 
British Canada to-day. If we 
listen to it, there may be no 
British Canada twenty years 
hence. 

Thus we come to the ultimate 
question, How do the British 
people stand to-day on the 
issue which Mr Chamberlain 
has put before them? The 
issue is now before them in 
black and white. Mr Chamber- 
lain has not only defined his 
policy, but he has worked it 
out in detail, and framed a 
“ sketch tariff,” as he termed it, 
to show exactly what changes 
in our fiscal system it might 
involve. With a lucidity and 
precision never before ap- 
proached in a great national 
discussion, he has marked out 
his ground. Nothing remains 
to be added to his main prin- 
ciples. All are now open to the 
attacks of his opponents. From 
ex - Ministers to trade - union 
leaders they may come one, 
come all, and he will be ready 
to meet them. 

These fourmemorablespeeches 
have given every one of us cause 
to “think furiously.” They 
were in the largest sense an 
inquest of the nation. They 
did not present the case against 
free imports in sections, as 
most of Mr Chamberlain’s pre- 
decessors in the same field have 
hitherto done. They stated it 
fully and comprehensively, in- 
cluding in the indictment all 
our staple industries. Mr 
Chamberlain did not even over- 
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look the greatest and oldest 
industry of all, which no free- 
importer would ever mention 
if he could avoid it. He 
dared to speak to a city audi- 
ence of our ruined agriculture— 
the chief skeleton in the Cobden 
cupboard. But his critics have 
of course carefully avoided that 
allusion. The soil of the country 
is the last thing that people 
will concern themselves about 
nowadays. They take far more 
interest in income-tax assess- 
ments, the excess of our imports 
over our exports, and other 
statistical conundrums which 
even experts get muddled over, 
than in the untilled fields and 
ruined cottages they see every- 
where around them. The moral 
of the untilled fields and the 
ruined cottages is so plain as to 
need no discussion, therefore 
we push it on one side to make 
room for questions we can argue 
about ! 

Mr Chamberlain’s programme 
has been three weeks before the 
public. During that time it has 
almost monopolised the atten- 
tion of the Empire—we might 
with little exaggeration say of 
the world. What progress 
has been made in its dis- 
cussion? As we asked before, 
How do the British people 
stand to-day on the great 
issue it has raised? The most 
important of those on whose 
judgment it must stand or fall 
have placed their verdicts be- 
yond doubt. It has been em- 
phatically indorsed by the 
Liberal Unionist party. It 
has been welcomed with greater 
or less enthusiasm by all the 
self-governing colonies. It has 
made a profound impression on 
the everyday public, whatever 
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their political bias. It has ex. 
cited mingled envy, admiration, 
and alarm among foreign na- 
tions. It has practically ex- 
tinguished the free-food cave 
on the Government benches, 
Greatest wonder of all, it hag 
reduced the big and little 
loafers to deferential silence. 
Some of them have even 
dropped the little loaf, and be- 
gun to nibble at other branches 
of the inquiry. 

All this is of course a great 
gain for Mr Chamberlain and 
his cause—greater than in his 
most sanguine moments he 
could have hoped for. But 
it has done almost as much 
for Mr Balfour and his re- 
constructed Cabinet. Two men 
above all others stood to win 
or lose politically by the fiscal 
campaign—the Prime Minister 
and Mr Chamberlain himself. 
Had it proved a fiasco at the 
outset, as hostile observers 
fondly hoped it would, they 
would have had to share 
the blame— Mr Chamberlain 
for forcing it on, and Mr 
Balfour for allowing it to be 
forced on. In some respects 
Mr Balfour's risk was the 
greater of the two, and his 
position more trying. When 
he found his Cabinet definitely 
divided upon it, he had to 
choose between two perils—the 
break up of his Government 
or the break up of his party. 
Before him there were two 
sinister precedents—that of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846 and that 
of Mr Gladstone in 1886. For 
the sake of Corn Law repeal 
Sir Robert shattered his party, 
and for the sake of Home 
Rule Mr Gladstone did the 
same. Mr Balfour preferred 
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to take the other risk, and 
he chose rightly. He saved 
his party without wrecking his 
Government, though he came 
very near to it. 

Now that the truth begins 
to leak out about the secret 
as well as the public difficulties 
he had to contend with all 
through last session, those who 
jeered and badgered him in the 
House of Commons ought to 
be the first to acknowledge the 
skill and patience with which 
he fought his way through. 
His original Cabinet seems to 
have been, fiscally speaking, a 
“happy family” from the start. 
Under any other chief it could 
hardly have held together for 
as many weeks as it lasted 
months. Mr Ritchie, with a 
superhuman lack of humour, 
told his constituents by way 
of self-defence that when the 
Prime Minister “did me the 
great honour to offer me the 
position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I somewhat hesi- 
tated to accept it, because, 
as I told him, this question 
of preference would come up, 
that I had myself looked into 
the matter, and that, as far 
as I could see into it at that 
time, I could not be respon- 
sible for any such policy.” A 
rather halting confession of 
faith, it must be admitted, for 
a convinced free-trader. 

But Mr Ritchie’s convictions, 
if rather nebulous to start with, 
strengthened in course of time. 
And, strange to say, they 
matured without any help or 
provocation from Mr Chamber- 
lain. He informed his con- 
stituents—with increasing lack 
of humour — that it was he 
himself who had thrown down 


the challenge.’ ‘The next time 
that question arose,” he said, 
“was with reference to the 
ls. corn tax ”—in other words, 
when Mr Ritchie, in framing 
his Budget, proposed to take 
off the shilling, and Mr 
Chamberlain objected. He 
(Mr Ritchie) insisted, and 
even threatened to resign—a 
threat which his friend ‘The 
Standard’ unkindly regrets now 
that he was not allowed to 
put in execution. “As things 
have turned out,”. remarked 
the organ of the Unionist free- 
traders, “it would have been 
better if Mr Balfour had allowed 
him to retire at that time.” 

After his naive admission 
that he had forced on the 
issue by “the stiffness of his 
somewhat overstrained ortho- 
doxy” (‘Standard’ again), Mr 
Ritchie’s other complaint that 
he had been misled into resign- 
ing answers itself. It was a 
back-handed stroke not only 
at Mr Chamberlain but at the 
Prime Minister, and it was, in 
fact, first directed against the 
latter in a most disgraceful form 
by the Little England press, 
which innocently regards Mr 
Ritchie as a valuable recruit. 
Mr Balfour was clumsily ac- 
cused of having “tricked” the 
seceding members of his Cab- 
inet by not letting them know 
before they went that Mr 
Chamberlain was going also. 
It has evidently never occurred 
to them that, quite apart from 
Mr Chamberlain, the Prime 
Minister may not have been 
particularly anxious to retain 
some of them. 

But the ridiculous story has 
been killed by Mr Chamberlain 
at Tynemouth. There, with 
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the King’s permission, he told 
exactly what had taken place 
in the Cabinet during the 
Budget crisis, which was the 
real origin of the fiscal cam- 
paign and of all the Ministerial 
troubles that followed. On the 
question of taking off the shil- 
ling corn duty there were two 
opinions—one that it should be 
repealed absolutely, and the 
other that it should be taken 
off colonial grain only. Need- 
less to say Mr Ritchie’s opinion 
was the first. He objected not 
only to the duty, but still more 
to any colonial preference. In 
Mr Chamberlain’s own words: 
“ Mr Ritchie threatened to re- 
sign unless he was permitted to 
take off that corn tax without 
giving any preference to the 
colonies.” He and his sup- 
porters in the Cabinet were 
not merely Free Fooders but 
they were anti-preferential duty 
men. The latter was the rock 
on which the Cabinet ultimately 
split, and the colonies now know 
who took the lead in insisting 
that they should continue to be 
treated as foreign countries. 

Mr Ritchie has _ evidently 
cooled a little since he returned 
to private life, and he now 
professes to be no longer sorry 
that the Prime Minister allowed 
him to go when he did. He 
told his constituents at Croydon 
that he could not have stayed 
after Mr Balfour’s letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire. What 
the public wonder at in con- 
nection with that notable cor- 
respondence is why the Duke 
did not accompany Mr Ritchie, 
instead of gratuitously aggra- 
vating the mystery of the 
situation, as well as the cruel 
ordeal which he knew the 
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Prime Minister to be passing 
through. If he had left along 
with the other free - fooders 
when, according to Mr Ritchie, 
he and they met after each of 
the Cabinets on Monday and 
Tuesday and decided to resign, 
all the harm would have been 
done at once. Looking back 
over the whole episode—from 
Mr Ritchie’s “ overstrained or- 
thodoxy” on the corn - duty 
down to the day when the 
Duke of Devonshire awoke to 
find that his friends had left 
him behind in the Cabinet—it 
cannot be said that either of 
the seceders showed excessive 
consideration for their chief. 
The Duke’s secession was 
chiefly remarkable for the la- 
borious and prolonged mental 
struggle which led up to it. 
He did not, like Mr Ritchie 
before entering the Cabinet, 
measure up his fiscal convic- 
tions and inform the Prime 
Minister exactly how far he 
could go in the event of 
special demands being made 
upon them. Unhappily for 
him he neglected that pain- 
ful operation until the emer- 
gency arose, and then he had 
to perform it under fatal dis- 
advantages. For a whole fort- 
night after his friends had left 
him he continued his micro- 
scopic search for a metaphy- 
sical limit of deviation from 
the Cobden creed. This limit 
of deviation he had thoroughly 
discussed with the Prime Minis- 
ter, both before and after the 
first batch of resignations. Mr 
Balfour went down to Sheffield 
and spoke there under the dis- 
tinct impression that an under- 
standing had been arrived at 
between them which he was 
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entitled to consider final. Not 
only so, but the basis of the 
understanding existed in black 
and white in the memorandum 
which he had taken the trouble 
to put in print, first for the 
use of his colleagues and after- 
wards of the public. 

Any one can judge for him- 
self to-day whether in his Shef- 
field speech Mr Balfour went 
beyond the lines there marked 
out. The universal answer of 
fair-minded readers will be that 
he did not. But the Duke of 
Devonshire thought he did, and 
on this wire-drawn scruple he 
at the last moment deserted a 
Cabinet which he had taken 
an active part in forming. It 
was, in fact, his Cabinet almost 
as much as Mr Balfour’s. In 
his letter he did not take the 
slightest objection to it or to 
any of Mr Balfour’s new ar- 
rangements for carrying on the 
Government of the country. 
His Grace retired on a split 
hair. He retreated before a 
verbal shadow. He discovered 
when it was too late that his 
metaphysical limit of deviation 
had been drawn a fraction of an 
inch further out than he liked, 
and so it must be abandoned 
altogether! There was no 
question of principle raised or 
even hinted at. The difference 
between him and Mr Balfour 
was one of hairlines. 

Without underrating for a 
moment the serious loss which 
the reorganised Cabinet has 
sustained through the belated 
defection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, there is equally little 
need, on the other hand, to 
ignore the fact that it involves 
compensations. If it increases 
for Mr Balfour the difficulty of 
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an already difficult position, it 
gives him at the same time 
a freer hand. Every fresh 
secession of Burgraves has 
weakened the drag upon him, 
and relieved the Cabinet from 
a certain amount of internal 
friction. The new Ministers 
may be lighter weights than 
some of their predecessors, but 
they will be able to bring to 
bear on their task a more 
united and harmonious energy. 
The day of conflict and com- 
promise will be over. The 
fiscal movement may now go 
steadily ahead without wob- 
bling and zigzagging. 

The Prime Minister’s own 
progress toward the final goal 
will no doubt be accelerated. 
If he has lost the Burgraves, 
he learned at Sheffield that he 
has still the Unionist party 
solid behind him. The National 
Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations not 
only gave him a practically 
unanimous vote of cenfidence, 
but it showed itself prepared 
to go even farther than he 
had done. Mr Chamberlain’s 
full programme, had it been 
put to the vote, would have 
been carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. So completely 
were the free-traders ex- 
tinguished that Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr Winston Churchill 
deemed it necessary to explain 
to the reporters that they had 
taken no part in the division ! 

Here it may be opportune to 
remind the Free Food Cave in 
the Unionist party that they 
might have spared themselves 
and others a lot of trouble if 
they had paid a little more 
attention to the party prin- 
ciples as affirmed year after 
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year at the Conferences of the 
Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations. Free food was 
never among those principles, 
but preferential trade within 
the Empire always was. Mr 
Vince, in his exposition of Mr 
Chamberlain’s proposals, re- 
calls that when the Associations 
met at Birmingham twelve 
years ago they adopted almost 
unanimously a resolution in 
favour of the “extension of 
commerce upon a preferential 
basis throughout all parts of 
the Empire.” Nearly every 
year since a similar resolution 
has been voted, with hardly a 
dissenting voice. 

Mr Chamberlain was surely 
entitled to assume that the 
Unionist Associations meant 
what they said in these annual 
resolutions, and that they had 
a right to speak for the party, 
being its recognised official rep- 
resentatives and agents. He 
was also justified in supposing 
that the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, Mr Ritchie, and 
other leaders of the party were 
cognisant of these resolutions, 
and sanctioned them by their 
silence if they did not actively 
support them. Above all, he 
had no reason to apprehend 
that in a Unionist Cabinet pre- 
sided over by a Minister who 
twenty years before had de- 
nounced the existing form of free 
trade as a mockery there would 
be free-traders more Cobdenite 
than Cobden himself. Far 
from having sprung a new 
policy on unsuspecting col- 
leagues, he simply required 
them to live up to the official 
policy of the party, or at all 
events not to fly in the face of 
it. -When they refused, he ap- 


pealed to the country against 
them. 

Now, however, that point 
has been placed beyond any 
further doubt or peradventure, 
No loyal Unionist is ever likely 
to try and go back on Mr 
Balfour’s speech at Sheffield, 
or on the resolution indors- 
ing it which was adopted 
next day by the Conference 
of the Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations. Far 
from being dazed like the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Con- 
ference promptly realised its 
position, and strongly in- 
pressed on its leaders, especi- 
ally the ambiguous section of 
them, what that position really 
is. Officially, openly, and we 
believe almost unanimously, 
the Unionist party is against 
sham free trade and in favour 
of the genuine article. 

Scotland may pride itself not 
a little on the yeoman service 
which several of its Unionist 
members have rendered to the 
new policy. The answer of 
Mr Bonar Law to Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech at Glasgow 
left very little of that shallow 
performance standing. Mr 
Law’s business experience and 
his knowledge of the Board of 
Trade gave him in such a 
contest a great advantage over 
a London lawyer, but his 
speech was something more 
than polemical. His audience 
must have found it exceedingly 
instructive. It gave them 
chapter and verse for the 
serious deterioration that is 
going on in our foreign trade. 
It re-stated Mr Chamberlain’s 
figures, which had been disputed 
because they were for the 
wrong year, or the wrong 
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trade, or on some other fanciful 
und. It compared them 
with other years, it took quin- 
quennial averages, it varied 
them in several ways, and 
always arrived at substantially 
the same result—exports either 
declining or stagnant. On the 
German branch of the subject 
Mr Law was exceptionally 
effective, and he had something 
to say about “dumping,” which 
the argufiers of the Cobden 
Club have discreetly ignored. 
He gave examples within his 
own knowledge of cheap 
German yarns having in due 
time been succeeded by cheap 
German cloth, and the British 
maker having been ousted from 
both branches of his business. 
Sir Lewis M‘Iver, in his ex- 
haustive and closely reasoned 
speech to the Imperial Union 
in Edinburgh, attacked the 
free importers in what they 
consider their strongest po- 
sition, the prosperity of the 
country. Those who use this 
special argument against Mr 
Chamberlain admit by impli- 
cation that they have their 
doubts about the regulation 
weapons in the Cobden Club 
armoury. They evidently can- 
not trust themselves altogether 
to the little loaf and the 
“magnificent import ” shibbo- 
leths. They catch at the glit- 
tering shadow of wealth seen 
in the income-tax assessments, 
and demand triumphantly how 
it is to be explained away. 
Sir Lewis M‘Iver neatly cut 
the ground from under them 
by asking what good it was to 
working men to know that 
“millionaires are still million- 
aires, and that the wealthy 
VOL. CLXXIV.—NO. MLVII. 


and comfortable classes are 
still fairly wealthy.” The 
real question, he said, was if 
our national progress was not 
being arrested, and if in the 
process great losses were not 
being incurred by the working 
classes. Certainly the work- 
ing classes will feel the pinch 
of a reaction long before it 
reaches the income-tax payers, 
and are they not beginning to 
feel it already ? 

Another idol pulverised by 
Sir Lewis was the fancy 
figuring indulged in by the 
Cobdenites, including even so 
shrewd a man as Mr Haldane, 
as to how much larger our 
exports would be on _ the 
basis of 1872 prices. Of course 
they would be, and at the 
prices of 1822 they would no 
doubt be still larger. But the 
exports of our international 
competitors would also be pro- 
portionately higher if they 
were calculated at the prices 
of 1872; and the question is 
not so much the actual value 
of the exports of any country 
in a given year as the re- 
spective rates of progress of 
the chief industrial countries. 
This and various other much 
obfuscated points Sir Lewis 
contrived to clear up for us. 

Mr Chaplin has taken the 
agricultural side of the new 
policy under his _ special 
charge, and no one has a 
better right. After many 
years of prophesying in the 
wilderness, he finds himself at 
last within the sphere of 
practical politics. 

The Little Englanders have 
been hard put to it to maintain 
a passable show of answering 
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Mr Chamberlain, or “ pulveris- 
ing” him as they term it. They 
may, indeed, be all that Lord 
Tweedmouth in a moment of 
enthusiasm called them—‘“a 
solid, united, outraged(!) ag- 
gressive, and determined Liberal 
party.” Their aggressiveness 
is certainly unquestionable. 
They have been “aggressing ” 
all over the provinces, and in 
every conceivable variety of tone 
and style. If solid arguments 
have been scarce among them, 
the variety of their vituperation 
has been boundless. Hach of 
them attacks Mr Chamberlain 
with a different kind of weapon, 
and they hit each other quite as 
frequently as they hit him. 

Lord Rosebery at Sheffield, 
far from condemning Mr Cham- 
berlain’s federation policy, put 
in a prior claim to its parent- 
age. He and some friends of 
his were, it seems, federationists 
twenty years ago, but “they 
found that it was foredoomed 
to failure,” as his lordship’s 
happy thoughts so often are. 
His fear now is apparently that 
Mr Chamberlain may succeed 
where he not merely failed, 
but did not even make a 
beginning. Two days later 
the “other Liberal leader,” Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
went to Bolton and hit right 
and left, not only at Mr 
Chamberlain, but, by implica- 
tion, at Lord Rosebery and all 
the other federationists of what- 
ever colour. He denounced 
federation as a mere blind to 
lead us back to protection, and 
“T oppose protection root and 
branch, veiled and unveiled, one- 
sided or reciprocal,” exclaimed 
the indignant Sir Henry. 
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Earl Spencer, the special 
guardian of Liberal deport. 
ment, delivered his reply to Mr 
Chamberlain in the patrician 
atmosphere of the Eighty Club, 
“Alas!” he said, “they knew 
from past experience that when 
Mr Chamberlain was on the 
war-path they had to deal with 
a@ reckless and unscrupulous 
opponent, who never hesitated 
to use any weapon which he 
thought would advance his 
cause or belittle the reputation 
of his adversaries.” <A slander 
which must have a very illum- 
inating effect on the fiscal 
problem ! 

Sir Henry Fowler, when his 
turn came, went to Glasgow 
and disclosed to his Radical 
friends there a Guy Fawkes 
plot which had been carried 
out at Sheffield a fortnight 
before. “The Ministry,” he 
said, ‘“‘was broken up, then it 
was patched up, and then a 
meeting took place at Sheffield, 
at which the Conservative 
leaders displayed astounding 
and amazing military tactics 
[the “amazement” that the 
Radical leaders have gone 
through this year, according to 
their own account, has been 
enough to drive all thinking 
power out of them, and almost 
seems to have done so}, and 
the result was that the official 
Conservative party was com- 
mitted to the reversal of the 
policy which had hitherto 
been unchallenged. The party 
were committed to protection. 
Every Conservative who was 
at Sheffield, or who read even 
a Radical newspaper report of 
the proceedings there, knows 
that what took place was 
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exactly the reverse of Sir 
Henry Fowler’s assertion. The 
official policy of the party as 
regards preferential duties was 
not reversed, but was re- 
affirmed. 

Finally Lord Goschen came 
along, and had his dig at the 
Chamberlain programme. He 
chose for it a peculiar place 
and a still more peculiar occa- 
sion. It might have been 
thought that regard for his 
own reputation and his status 
as a practical financier would 
have induced him to prefer 
an audience capable of follow- 
ing him in a comprehensive 
and thorough discussion of the 
whole question. His former 
constituents in the City would 
have welcomed an address from 
him of the kind he frequently 
favoured them with during his 
active business life. Such an 
address would have commanded 
universal attention, and _ it 
would have been discussed by 
competent critics. But for 
some mysterious reason he pre- 
ferred the Passmore Edwards 
“Settlement” in Tavistock 
Place, and instead of taking 
up the main issue he adopted 
the piecemeal tactics of ‘The 
Daily Mail.’ 

Lord Goschen took for his 
text “Food Prices in Relation 
to Poverty,” and for an hour 
he discoursed on the abstruse 
question, Who pays the taxes 
on food—the consumer or the 
producer? The upshot of his 
microscopic inquiry was that 
they were paid sometimes by 
the one and sometimes by the 
other; exactly the conclusion 
most of us had already arrived 
at from every-day experience of 
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the food-markets. His lordship 
learnedly explained how the 
tax would “enter into partner- 
ship” with “all the economic 
causes which affect the world’s 
market,” and though we might 
not always see it, still it would 
be there. What then? The 
very worst that can happen to 
the consumer is that he has to 
pay the tax, and Mr Chamber- 
lain has never told him or led 
him to believe that he will 
not. But, with all respect for 
his lordship, “the economic 
causes which affect the world’s 
market” frequently act in such 
a way as to transfer the tax, or 
part of it, to the foreign pro- 
ducer. Nothing more than 
that is claimed by intelligent 
advocates of a corn-tax, and 
when all is said it makes very 
little difference either way to 
the main issue. 

Lord Rosebery, alone of the 
Opposition “spellbinders,” has 
attempted to come to close 
quarters with Mr Chamberlain, 
and his speech at Sheffield 
might have had considerable 
effect, but for the Burnley 
spectre which rose behind it- 
and made a mockery of its 
finest periods. The two Lord 
Roseberys of Burnley and 
Sheffield, cynically giving each 
other the lie, was no ordinary 
self-contradiction. There were 
painful features about it which 
no patriotic self - respecting 
Scotsman could regard without 
some feeling of shame. 

Time was and not so long 
ago when Lord Rosebery was 
the ideal Scotsman of his day. 
He embodied all the typical 
virtues with which Scotsmen 
are generally credited and on 
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which they particularly pride 
themselves. He was a national 
hero as well as a statesman, 
but now, alas! he has given 
up both heroism and statesman- 
ship and taken to screaming. 
Could any one imagine the 
Lord Rosebery of ten or even 
five years ago perpetrating 
such a Red Indian shriek as his 
letter of apology to Lord 
Tweedmouth for being unable 
to attend Sir Henry Fowler’s 
meeting at Glasgow? “We 
find ourselves in an unpre- 
cedented and amazing position. 
Suddenly, without preparation 
or notice, the nation has been 
brought blindfold to the brink 
of protection.” 

Lord Rosebery might have 
reserved his amazement for his 
own speech on the following 
night at Sheffield. In spite of 
all the shouting and cheering 
he received, that was not an 


occasion of unmixed happiness 
for him. He plaintively con- 
fessed to the meeting that he 
had been badly put out by 
the reprint of passages from 
his Burnley speech in that 


morning’s ‘Times.’ No doubt 
it was an awkward prelude 
to an ovation intended, as a 
Radical organ said, “to pul- 
verise the fiscal inquiry.” 
With Burnley behind him and 
Sheffield in front of him, Lord 
Rosebery did indeed find him- 
self in a position to which 
nothing short of his own 
favourite adjectives “ unpre- 
cedented and amazing” could 
do justice. Not only was he 
on the “brink of protection,” 
but he was in a very nasty 
dilemma as well. 

Under the painful circum- 
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stances there was nothing for 
it but bluff, and Lord Rosebery 
bluffed. “If I had to make 
that speech again,” he said, 
alluding to the Burnley speech, 
“T should make it as I then 
made it.” In that case Lord 
Rosebery would have one fiscal 
policy for Burnley and another 
for Sheffield; he would be « 
statesman in Lancashire and a 
screamer in Yorkshire. His 
excuse that “much has hap. 
pened since then,” goes a very 
short way toward bridging the 
gulf between the position he 
took up last May and the one 
he reappeared in a fortnight 
ago. Not only were the cir. 
cumstances changed, but prin- 
ciples and convictions had 
changed a great deal more. 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde were 
not more unlike each other than 
are the two Roseberys of May 
19 and October 12, 1903. 
The later Rosebery could not 
have more vigorously and vici- 
ously contradicted the earlier 
one if the latter had been Mr 
Chamberlain himself. A few 
specimens will show how violent 
were the contrasts :— 


Burnley, May 19: “He was not a 
person who believed that free trade 
was part of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that we ought to receive it in all 
its rigidity as a divinely appointed 
dispensation.” 

Sheffield, October 12: “I may 
sum up by saying that commercially 
speaking I will not exchange the 
open air of free trade for the hot- 
house of protection.” 


—Burnley, May 19: “He thought 
it could not be denied that under free 
trade large tracts of country had been 
turned out of cultivation ; that our 
own food supply had been dimin- 
ished ; that the populations which 
had been reared in the rural districts 
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had ceased to be reared in those dis- 
tricts, and he feared that they would 
not be so again reared until some 
ible change could be devised.” 

Sheffield, October 12: “I have 
spoken to little purpose if I have not 
made it clear to you that I cannot 
accept this new policy. I cannot for- 
get the long agony with which we 
passed from the or commer- 
cial system which had brought us 
near to famine and to ruin into the 
better and freer conditions under 
which we now exist.” 


—Burnley, May 19: “All he pleaded 
for (!) was, that they of that Chamber 
should carefully weigh the disadvan- 

es in a cool and calculating spirit 
before they adopted one course or the 
other in regard to this proposal.” 

Sheffield, October 12: “In fact this 
idea is no more new than the idea of 
retaliation, and colonial tariffs are ex- 
periments that we have tried in the 
past and have recalled because of their 
disastrous effects.” 


Before the “ Diagonal” Line. 


Burnley, May 19: “The subject 
raised in that speech [Mr Chamber- 
lain’s] was not a matter of party poli- 
tics as yet, and in one sense he did not 
think it ever would be a matter affect- 
ing politics as at present existing, be- 
cause it cut across the line diagonally 
and not by the ordinary separation of 
English party lines.” 


After the “ Diagonal” Line. 


“Tam frank enough to say that I 
would rather take a sound policy 
from a recumbent or even bedridden 
statesman than an unsound policy 
from the most energetic and enthusi- 
astic statesman that ever lived. In 
fact I am sometimes reminded, in 
looking at Mr Chamberlain’s career, 
of the epigram passed by an Ameri- 
can on another very distinguished 
American whom respect forbids me 
to name. He said, ‘I think Teddy 
So-and-So would make a very good 
President of the United States, but 
Ihave to ask myself what would be 
left of the United States after Teddy 
had been President ?’” 


If we keep our eye on the 


“diagonal” line above alluded 
to and follow it attentively it 
may lead us to the discovery of 
an interesting secret. It was 
an invention of Lord Rosebery 
for a little purpose of his own, 
and he first introduced it to the 
world at Burnley. His hope 
and expectation then was that 
Mr Chamberlain’s new depart- 
ure would split up existing 
party combinations and make 
room for new ones, in which 
the “live men” of both parties 
might come to the top and the 
deadheads go to the bottom. 
Among other possible results 
was a “diagonal” Cabinet, 
with Mr Chamberlain in one 
corner and Lord Rosebery in 
the other. Not only did his 
lordship draw “diagonal” lines 
himself, but his personal organ 
in the halfpenny press was 
scored all over with them. For 
a time the “diagonal” craze 
was so strong that everything 
from the Balfour Cabinet to 
the London Fire Brigade was 
threatened with “diagonal 
cleavage.” But the political 
firmament did not fall in after 
all, and the “diagonal” Cabinet- 
makers missed their mark. 

He claims to have antici- 
pated Mr Chamberlain’s dis- 
covery years ago. His Imperial 
Federation League was work- 
ing, he says, on the same lines 
twenty years since, but im 
vain. How characteristic of 
Lord Rosebery that “but in 
vain!” He might adopt it as 
his political motto. “We al- 
ways broke our teeth,” he said, 
“against this final obstacle that 
we did not believe any Minister 
could be found to advocate taxa- 
tion of food and raw materials, 
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and we knew perfectly well that 
there was no means of giving 
preference to the Colonies un- 
less you taxed food and raw 
materials.” Mr Chamberlain 
believes that itcan beadequately 
done by the taxation of food 
only, and by merely readjusting 
our present food taxes without 
increasing their aggregate 
amount. But there was an- 
other and more important re- 
spect in which he differed from 
his predecessors of twenty years 
ago. He had the courage of his 
opinions, but they had not. 
The upshot of Lord Rose- 
bery’s starring in the provinces 
is that he has fallen as usual 
between the two stools of 
Imperialism and Cobdenism. 
But his Radical delegate, Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
has realised that there may be 
a still more ignoble fate for 
distressed politicians. At Bol- 
ton he fell between the two 
stools of self-respecting Liberal- 
ism and Little England. To 
do him justice, he is not, like 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Fowler, a purely negative 
critic. He has something 
ready to put in place of the 
policy he rages against. The 
protection which he denies to 
ruined or decaying industries 
he would extend gladly to dis- 
establishers, passive resisters, 
trade - union boycotters, and 
all fanatics of approved types. 
They are a rather motley 
assemblage of protegés ; but, as 
an illustrious friend of Sir 
Henry observed in a similar 
emergency, “the great thing 
is to be right.” And Sir Henry 
is perfectly sure that the right 
people to protect are not sons 
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of the soil or hard-working 
men of any kind, but the gentle. 
men who know how to com- 
bine the privileges of labour 
with the genuine precepts of 
Radicalism. His gallant de. 
termination to live and die an 
orthodox Radical in all things 
—a true Chartist, a “con. 
vinced ” free-trader, a resolute 
Liberationist, and an Incorrupt- 
ible Irreconcilable at large is 
beyond criticism. 

While Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman “held the crown 
of the causeway ”’—and made 
vigorous use of it, Mr Asquith 
plodded along through the 
Kingdom of Fife on his fiscal 
circuit. He is the professional 
link between the two divergent 
wings of the party, and his 
business is to elaborate the 
points which “divide us least.” 
He has his own special mixture 
of chaff, sophistry, and debating 
society smartness, which serves 
him well in the absence of any- 
thing more solid. His besetting 
sin is inability to forget that 
he holds the principal brief for 
the defence of laisser faire, and 
that it is in all respects the 
same brief from which he spoke 
to so little purpose five months 
ago. If his reply in June last 
to Mr Chamberlain’s opening 
speech at Birmingham did 
little to check the movement 
then started, his many and 
various rejoinders to the Glas- 
gow speech will be even more 
powerless. 

Mr Asquith is, in fact, to be 
compassionated on the barren 
and negative task assigned to 
him. He can do nothing with 
a purely defensive brief but 
quibble and try to trip up his 
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opponents. This was his réle 
at Cinderford, and every con- 
sideration must be allowed him 
for the narrow limits in which 
he had to work. The amount 
of time he wasted at the open- 
ing of his speech in personal 
banter of the Prime Minister 
and Mr Chamberlain—all clever 
enough in itself, but rather stale 
at this time of day—did not 
indicate very great eagerness 
to get at the heart of his sub- 
ject. The moment he ap- 
proached it he became once more 
a special pleader, bent on mak- 
ing small points and satisfied 
with plausible retorts. He 
knew there was no other special 
pleader present to tackle him, 
or he would not have ventured 
to assert that retaliation has 
been “ proved by experience to 
be fatal as a weapon of offence, 
and in the vast majority of 
cases to be infinitely more mis- 
chievous to those who use it 
than to those against whom it 
is directed.” Where did Mr 
Asquith find his “vast majority 
of cases,” and how many could 
he have mentioned on the spot 
had he been challenged to do 
80? 

The Sugar Bill of last session 
was the only example he could 
give from his pretended abund- 
ance, and it was an unfortunate 
choice. It proved that what he 
in popular language calls re- 
taliation is in fact self-defence, 
and, further, that as a weapon 
of self-defence it may be most 
effective. The first hint of it 
brought the “dumpers” of 
bounty-fed sugar on the British 
market to their bearings at 
once. They were told that if 
unfair and illegitimate com- 
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petition by means of State 
bounties were not abandoned, 
countervailing duties would 
be imposed on all such imports. 
The result was most satis- 
factory—to all but Mr Asquith 
and the “jam and pickle” sec- 
tion of the Liberal party. 
France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, and all the 
other bounty - feeders (save 
Russia) came to terms promptly. 
An international agreement was 
entered into, binding all the 
beet-sugar growing countries 
to compete honestly with the 
cane-sugar growing countries. 
The agreement is in full opera- 
tion at this moment, with the 
most satisfactory results. There 
was no retaliation; a simple 
remonstrance was enough. 
Instead of tariff wars having 
been provoked by our threat of 
countervailing duties, it might 
be more correctly said that a 
new principle of international 
commercial law has been estab- 
lished by the Sugar Convention 
of 1902. This is the one soli- 
tary case of so-called retaliation 
in our recent fiscal history. If 
not, we shall be glad to hear 
from Mr Asquith of another. 
In his “vast experience” he 
ought to have at least a second. 
He might at the same time in- 
form us how he, as a man of 
education and a _ responsible 
law-maker, can justify false 
arguments based on the misuse 
of words. While he was talk- 
ing to his Cinderford audience 
of “retaliation,” he must have 
been well aware that every 
man of them attached to it its 
popular meaning of hitting 
back. He must also have 
known that in its fiscal appli- 
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cation it has a very different 
meaning. When one Govern- 
ment is aggrieved by the fiscal 
action of another Government, 
it does not hit back in a fight- 
ing sense. It simply withdraws 
some fiscal privilege which it 
had previously allowed to the 
offending State. 

The admission of foreign 
goods into a State is in public 
law a favour—a matter of 
courtesy. To qualify or even to 
withdraw it is a right which, 
if courteously exercised, need 
give no offence. That poli- 
ticians and economists should 
speak of such a thing as “re- 
taliation,” only proves the 
looseness of the British vocabu- 
lary and the carelessness of its 
users. But the inventor of the 
false meaning can never have 
suspected that a political leader 
would in the course of a great 
national discussion take it 
literally, and build up elaborate 
arguments on it. All Mr 
Asquith’s special pleading 
against “retaliation” falls to 
the ground as soon as we per- 
ceive that he is fighting a 
shadow, and that the “ retalia- 
tion” he warns us against is a 
figment of his forensic fancy. 

It may have sounded well as 
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a rhetorical question at Cinder- 
ford — “Who says that the 
House of Commons is not per- 
fectly free at this moment to 
deal with any case that may 
arise on its own merits ?”—but 
Mr Asquith evidently over- 
looked the reductio ad absurdum 
he was laying himself open to. 
Why have a fiscal policy at 
all, if every fiscal question that 
arises is to be dealt with by 
the House of Commons on its 
merits? Why have a military 
policy, if every military ques- 
tion that arises is to be dealt 
with by the House of Commons 
on its merits? Has there not 
been in our recent experience 
a little too much dealing with 
questions as they arise, and 
sometimes of not dealing with 
them before they had arisen, 
and got beyond our control? 
Mr Asquith — unintentionally 
no doubt — would extend the 
hand-to-mouth methods of the 
War Office to the foreign trade 
of the country. If the foreign 
trade of the country is to be 
protected from such methods, 
let us be warned by a states- 
man who looks ahead and pre- 
fers a fiscal policy to “ muddling 
through” difficulties as they 
arise. 





APPENDIX. 


TABLES TO ILLUSTRATE MR CHAMBERLAIN’S TARIFF. 


The following tables have been drawn up (from the Board of 
Trade Returns) to show the sources of our imported food, and to 


distinguish the colonial from the foreign supplies. 


They will be 


useful to students of Mr Chamberlain’s tariff proposals :— 
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Total values — 
From Colonies 


Germany . 
Russia 
Roumania . 
Turkey 

France 

Austria- Hungary 
United States 
Chile . 
Argentina . 
Other countries . 





From foreign countries . 


Wheat. 


£27,058,049 
7,668,554 


£19,389, 495 


Flour. 


Barley. 





£8,947,747 
869, 


£8,077,814 





£79,122 
2,146,906 
758,605 
104,537 


14,475,061 
4,999 
1,463,981 
276,284 








£7,487 
286,424 
393, 290 
7,219,846 


170,817 





£7,180,992 
£7,130,992 


£2,564,092 
1,276,661 
1,229,066 


936,691 


1,124,482 





£5,041,321 
3, 656 


£4,857,665 


£2,863,073 
357,763 


1,636,829 





Total values 
From Colonies 


From foreign countries . 


Germany . 
Russia 
Roumania . 
Turkey 

France ° 
United States 
Argentina . 
Morocco 

Egypt ° . 
Other countries . 





|Peas and Beans. | 
} 


£1,370,857 
340,728 


Maize. 


Potatoes. 





‘gu, 710,773 
9,50 


£2,212,960 
1,473,865 


£1,589,533 
481,134 





£1,030,129 


£739,095 


£1,108,399 





£59,617 
27,285 


180,235 
138,943 


207,119 
416,930 





| 
| £11,681,270 


£1, 733, 036 
4, 805, 414 


561,230 
3,549,729 


1,031,861 





£739,095 





£44,994 
626,271 


437,134 














Total values 
From Colonies 


From foreign countries . 


United States 
Argentina . 
Holland 
Belgium ° 
Other countries . 


£8,269,175 
1,756,553 


Live animals. 


Beef, fresh. 


Mutton, fresh. 


Pork, fresh. 





£7,905,144 
533,115 


£6,914,911 
3,762,290 


£1,446,145 





£6,512,622 


£7,372,029 


£3,152,621 


£1,446,145 





£6,506,382 








£5,204,057 
1,723,732 


444,240 





£2,273,027 
780,520 


99,074 





£572,328 


752,089 
83,722 
38,006 
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Rabbits. 





Total values 


From Colonies 


From foreign countries. | 


United States 
Belgium 
Denmark . a 
Other countries. 


£734,326 
420,127 


£314,199 


Bacon. 


£13,426, 967 
1,203,280 


£12,223, 687 


—| 





£226,300 
87,899 





£8,239, 522 


3,749,108 
235,057 


Beef, salted. | 


| £244,002 


£244,002 
£227,283 


16,719 


Hams. 


£3,859 ,002 
420,319 


| £3,438,683 


£3,422, 004 





16,679 











Meat, 
Pork, salted. unenumerated. 


Fish, canned. 


| 





Total values 


From Colonies 


From foreign countries. | 


United States 
Holland 

France 

Portugal 
Norway 

Russia 

Belgium ° 
Other countries . 





£305,587 


£305,587 


£1,199,140 


£1,199,140 





£187,134 


118,453 


£259,900 
623,649 


315,591 


| £3,548,576 
| 1,252,666 


| £2,295,910 
| £878,612 
| 


| 
| 


486,756 


Poultry and 
Game. 


£1,059,060 


£1,059,060 


£225,160 


218,459 
281,063 
334,378 








| Total values 


| 





From Colonies 
From foreign countries . 


France 

Germany . é ° 
Holland . P ° 
Denmark . 


Sweden and Norway ? 


Russia ‘ . 
United States . 
Belgium ° 
Other countries . 





Butter. 


£20,527,934 
2,531,149 


Cheese. 


£6,412,420 
4,433,393 


Eggs. 


£6,299,934 
209,316 





£17,996,785 


£1,979,027 





£2,233,122 
145,619 


896,776 





£113,611 
668,303 
962,112 
235,001 


£6,090,618 


£717,434 
1,260,851 


1,366,073 
1,500,961 


827,914 
417,385 








£798,588 


| 


£360,793 
437,795 








| 
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Total values 
From Colonies 


France . 
Germany . 
Holland 


Belgium 

Austria- Hungary 
— 

Peru . 

Brazil 

Argentina . 
United States 
Other countries. 





From foreign countries. 


Sweden and N orw ay ; 


Lard. 


£4,118,990 


£4,118,990 


£3,834,639 





284,351 


| 
| 





Margarine. 


£2,569,453 


Sugar, refined. 


_ £9,708,466 


Sugar, raw. 


£5,027,907 
942,393 





£2,569, 453 


£9,708, 466 





£117,853 
2,409,207 
8 


’ 


_ £1,196,188 


7,009,349 
1,372,472 


87,071 


43,386 


£4,085,514 


£658,378 
2,316,837 
110,317 


242,774 
126,342 
14,880 
57,182 
191,376 
304,812 


62,616 











Total values 
From Colonies 


From foreign countries. 


France 
Germany . 
Holland 
Spain ° 
Portugal 
Italy . . 


China . 
United States 
Other countries . 


Tea. 


£8,837,880 
7,981,280 


Wines. 


Spirits. 


Tobacco. 





£4,947,767 
158,985 


£2,038,921 





£356,600 


£4,788,782 





£491,297 
365,303 





£2,544, 155 
59,847 
265,103 
601,469 
1,204,488 
60,779 


52,941 





ee 


£6, 799,810 


£4,715,965 
1,083,845 








ImMPorRTED Foop PER Heap, 1902. DisTINGUISHING FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL, AND SHOWING PROBABLE Duty PER Heap. 


Wheat 

Oats and entmeal 
Rice 

Other grains, &e. 


Total grain dutiable 


Flour 


Maize and maize- neal . 


Total per 
Head. 


Ib. 
216 
44 
21 
82 


363 


52 
119 


Beef, mutton, and pork 


Other meat 


Colonial per Foreign per 
Head Head 


ead. 
Ib. 

60 
15 

12-2 
0°6 


74°3 


5 
03 


3°0 
0-9 
3-9 


e 
1b. 
156 
42°5 
8°8 
81°4 


288°7 


New Duty 
per Head. 
a &, 





47 
118°7 
18°4 
4°2 


22°6 
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ImpoRTED Foop PER Heap, 1902—continued. 


Total per Colonial per Foreign per New Duty 
Head. Head. Head. per Head. 
Ib. ‘ Ib. a “& 


Bacon and hams , 17°6 ql 16°0 free 


Butter and margarine . 132 
Cheese , : 6°8 
Lard . : ‘ 4°4 


24°4 ' 7 
Total new duties, 3s. per head per annum. 


Ib. ‘ ' ae ar 


Tea. ’ , 7:0 
Sugar . ° " 84:0 
Coffee . , m 0°8 
Cocoa . ; ‘ 1°4 


93°2 11°7 


~1 
a) 
-~_ OI 


@ 
—_ 
or 


Total reductions in food duties, 4s. per head per annum. 


ImpoRTED Foops CONSUMED PER HEAD OF PoPULATION, 1840 AND 1901. 


1840. 1901. 
lb. 

Bacon and hams . ‘ . . 0°01 

Beef, salted and fresh 

Beef, killed on landing 

Butter . ; 

Margarine 

Cheese 

Cocoa, raw ‘ 

» manufactured 

Coffee P 

Currants and raisins 

Meat, preserved . 

Mutton, fresh , 

Pork, salted and fresh 

Potatoes . 

Rice 

Sugar, raw 

'" refined 

Tea 

Tobacco F 

Wheat and wheat-flour 

Maize 
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Eggs 
Wine 
Spirits 
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